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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are happy to announce that our report 
of the death of Commissioner Briggs (see 
vol, c. ii, p- 644) is not correct; an account 
of that excellent officer being in good health 
in February last, having since arrived. 

Mr. James Town ey says, ** It is a sin- 
gular fact, that, although Sacomon Neca, 
a learned native of Damascus, is stated by 
Bishop Marsh and Le Long, as well as by 
Freylinghausen, the editor of a Latin me- 
moir of him, to have been the editor of the 
Arabic New Testament, published by the 
* Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge” early in the last century, there is 
not, at least so far as 1 know, any biogra- 

hical account of him in our own language. 
T shall therefore be obliged to any of your 
Correspondents who will give a detail of his 
proceedings in England; and as it appears, 
from the § Memoria Negriana’ of Freyling- 
hausen, that he died in England in 1728 or 
1729, it would afford additional gratification 
if it could be stated where he was buried, 
and whether any monument be erected to 
his memory.” 

Cuericus (of Maidstone) observes, ‘¢ The 
satisfaction I have received on the perusal of 
two original letters from the pen of the cele- 
brated Bp. Berkeley, in your last number, 
induces me to express a hope that your Cor- 
respondent A. p. who contributed them, 
may be inclined, if it be in his power, to 
furnish your readers with a few more. It 
may also be no small gratification to A. P. 
and the other admirers of that eminently 
great and guod prelate, to know that the 
original portrait of him, painted by John 
Smibert the artist, to whom one of the 
above letters is addressed, is taken care of in 
my possession, and that therein the be- 
nignity of the Bishop is strikingly pourtrayed 
in every feature.” 

A CorrespPonDeENT states, that ‘* Wells 
Leigh near Wells (noticed in vol. c. ii. 614), 
may be the place from whence the ancient 
family of De Welesley, Welseley, Wellesley, 
or Wesley, for so it has been variously writ- 
ten, derives its name; but the Duke of Wel- 
lington is Baron Douro of Wellesley, not 
Wells Leigh, and the Marquess Wellesley 
sits as Baron Wellesley of Wellesley, not 
Wells Leigh, as Mr. Cassan supposes, erro- 
neously. The origin of Wesley, the cele- 

. brated preacher, is unknown beyond a de- 
scent or two; but the Wesleys or Welles- 
leys of Ireland, have an authenticated pedi- 
gree as far back as 1172, when the first an- 
eestor came to Ireland from Somersetshire 
as Standard-bearer to King Henry II. and 
had large grants of land in Meath and Kil- 
dare. William de Wellesley was summoned 
asa Baron of the Realm in 1339; the name 
was in after times written Wesley, an abbre- 
viation of Wellesley, until the present Mar- 
quess Wellesley and his brothers, re-assumed 


the ancient name 


As tne Oé€yMuuls DOW 


style themselves St. Maura,” &c 


D. remarks, ‘* The materials from which 
Lord Orford compiled his interesting ac- 
count of English Painters, Engravers, and 
other Artists, are still preserved in the li- 
brary at Strawberry-hill, among a great 
many other papers likewise in the hand- 
writing of, or collected by Mr. Vertue. They 
are probably of no use to the present noble 
owner, and it would be rendering an essen- 
tial service to literature, could he be prevailed 
on to transfer them to the British Museum. 
The same remark would apply to that very 
interesting volume of old poetry and metri- 
cal romances, formerly belonging to Bishop 
Percy, most of the contents of which are 
specified in his elegant work the ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry.’ ”’ 

H. says, that the fact of the Duchess of 
Burgundy visiting England in 19 Edw. IV. 
(see p. 156) is thus noticed in Arnold's 
Chronicle, 4to. 1811, p. xxxvii: ‘* This yere 
the Kingis suster Duches of Burgd, com 
into England, to see her brodyr.” 

Mr. Joun Henry Ctiive would feel 
obliged if the gentlemen who furnished the 
curious particulars of the family of Cop- 
inger, at pp. 12, 110, 112, can give him 
any account of Susannah the daughter of 
Henry Copinger, who married perhaps about 
1580 Sir George Clive, and afterwards John 
Poole, of Poole in Cheshire. She was a 
widow about 41 Eliz., as appears by an in- 
quisition taken in that year. She called one 
of her sons Ambrose, a name quite new in 
the Clive family, but familiar in that of 
Copinger of Buxhall. Sir George’s arms 
were: Argent, on a fess, between three 
wolves’ (or griffin’s) heads erased Sable, 
three mullets. Crest, a griffin. 

A CorresponpDenT states, that there is 
in the possession of Mrs. Deerman of Bar- 
net, a portrait of King Charles the First, 
painted on glass. The King is habited in a 
scarlet dress fitting close to the body, orna- 
meuted with jewelled clasps, the sleeves 
loose, with a white underdress, a falling 
band, and on his head a kind of embroidered 
white cap. The hands are slightly raised up. 
Above, from a dark cloud, is a hand holding 
a crown, from which issues a stream of scar- 
let or bloody rays, and forms a cloud of 
blood around, or rather behind the head. 
From the worm-eaten and decayed state of 
the frame, it has the appearance of being in 
its original setting. 

P. 93. Mr. Canning’s ancestors were seat- 
ed at Foxcote, in the male line, since the 
reign of Henry VI. and in the female line 
through the Le Marshalls, since the time of 
Edward I. There is a pedigree of the Can- 
nings at Foxcote, drawn up in 1622, by Sir 
William Segar. George Canning of Gar- 
vagh, co. Londonderry, temp. Q. Eliz. an- 
cestor of Lord Garvagh, and of the late 
Premier, was the eighth son (not fourth, as 


Siewert tab 2ce 


of Foxcote. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
+ 


EXCAVATIONS FOR THE CITY APPROACHES TO LONDON BRIDGE. 


Mr. Ursan, March 25. 

THE very deep excavations which 
are now making for purposes connected 
with forming the northern approaches 
of the New London Bridge, between 
30 and 40 feet below the surface of 
the ground on which the city now 
stands, must put the antiquary upon 
the alert. Such an opportunity, per- 
haps, has never before presented itself 
of obtaining a section of the factitious 
surface of the streets of modern Lon- 
don and its substratum, or of demon- 
strating some facts connected with the 
foundation of the city. But to speak 
in the first place of the immediate 
scene of these excavations, which have 
now approached so near as almost to 
undermine the south wall of the little 
church of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, 
the successor of a very ancient struc- 
ture, which Stow says at first was a 


small and homely thing, and the 
ground thereabout a filthy plot, being 
used by the butchers of Eastcheap as 
a laystall. W. de Burgoin 1317 gave 
two messuages in Candlewick-street 
to this Church. John Lovekin, mayor 
of London, rebuilt it, and was bu- 
ried with his lady in the choir, 
under a fair tomb, bearing their re- 
cumbent images in alabaster. The 
bold Sir William Walworth, who 
made such short work with the chief 
of the radicals of his day, sometime a 
servant of the said Lovekin, (for when 
in England has sober worth and ho- 
nesty been incapable of rising to wealth 
and honour?) rebuilt the choir, added 
side chapels, and founded a college for 
a master and nine priests. Sir Wil- 
liam dying in 1385, was buried in the 
chapel north of the choir.* Stow 
says his monument was defaced temp. 








* I was present at that portion of the last service which took place in this sacred edifice, 
and as this may be said to have completed its history, I may be allowed to put the particu- 
lars on record. During last week the walls of the city exhibited the following placard, 
*¢ St. Michael’s Church, Crooked-lane, being about to be pulled down for the approaches 
of the new London Bridge, divine service for the last time will take place on Sunday morn- 
ing next, 20 March, 1831, when a Sermon will be preached by the Rector, the Rev. W. W. 
Dakins, F.S.A. Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, for the benefit of 
one hundred poor children of the Charity-schools of Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate 
Wards, Divine service to begin at 11 o’clock.”” While the Curate, on the occasion above 
announced, was reading the second lesson, a piece of plaister fell from over the circular east 
window, and descended near Dr. Dakins, who was seated within the Communion rails; this 
occasioned some alarm in the congregation, but they were tranquillized by an address from 
the pulpit by Dr. Dakins, it being generally thought that some idle person had thrown a 
fragment of rubbish through the window, in which there appeared a broken pane. Further 
to compose the assembly, the niuety-third psalm was given out, during the singing of which 
a shower of loosened plaister descended over the Communion-table, the Rector hastily re- 
tired from his seat, the major part of the congregation rushed out in consternation, the 
communion plate was tremblingly removed from the apparently dangerous place by one of 
the attendants, and that portion of the assembly who had the presence of mind to observe 
no alteration in the perpendicular of the walls, or fissures in the ceiling, retired through 
the west door, giving their contribution towards the charity, which by this unfortunate 
occurrence must have fallen very short of expectation. The last words which were chanted 
on this venerable consecrated site, were not iuexpressive of the stability of the Church uni- 
versal under all worldly mutations. 

‘¢ With glory clad! with strength arrayed, 
The Lord that o’er all nature reigns, 
The world's foundations strongly laid, 
And the vast fabric still sustains, 
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Edw. V1., when this college fell into 
the hands of the crown, but was re- 
newed by the fishmongers; who, from 
ignorance of true history, in his epi- 
taph, following a fabulous book, made 
him the slayer of Jack Straw instead of 
Wat Tyler. 

The only existing traces of Wal- 
worth’s college will be soon swept 
away; these are two pointed arches 
in the wall bounding the church-yard 
of St. Michael; wherein, by the bye, 
the disinterment of the dead (a pain- 
ful desecration!) is now in progress. 
Stow notices an ancient house in 
Crooked-lane called the leaden porch,t 
belonging temp. Edw. IV. to Sir John 
Merston, knight, in his time converted 
into a tavern called the Swan, pos- 
sessed of strangers selling Rhenish 
wine.t Above Crooked-lane, at the 
corner of Eastcheap, he says was a 
great house builded of stone, belonging 
to Edward the Black Prince, who was 
in his life-time lodged there ; this was 
afterwards turned into a common hos- 
telrie, having the Black Bell (qu. 
Bull?) for its sign. This, therefore, 
was the city residence of the Princes 
of Wales, and thus the extravagancies 
of Prince Henry and his companions 
at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, on 
which Shakspeare has so delightfully 
amplified, will be found to have taken 
place within a stone’s throw of the 
Prince’s own dwelling; and it is 
moreover probable, extraordinary as 
the assertion may sound to modern 
ears, that the riot in which the king’s 
sons were embroiled, occurred at a 
cook’s shop, having that ancient dainty 
the Boar’s Head for its sign; ‘‘ for,” 
says my venerable authority, ‘‘ of old 
time, when friends were disposed to 
be merry, they went not to dine and 
sup in taverns, but to the cook’s. In 
the year 1410, the 11th of Henry the 
Fourth, upon the even of St. John 
the Baptist, the king’s sons, John 


and Thomas, being in Eastcheap at . 
supper, or rather breakfast, for it 
was after the watch had broken 
up, betwixt two or three of the clock 
after midnight, a great debate hap- 
pened between their men and other of 
the Court, &c. &c.”’ Lidgate’s song, 
called ‘ London Lickpenny,’ tells us, 
he continues, ‘‘ that in Eastcheap the 
cooks cried hot ribs of beef roasted, 
pies well baked; there was clattering 
of pewter pots, harp,§ pipe, and saw- 
trie.”” The customers of the cooks in 
Eastcheap had no doubt their wine 
brought them in these pewter ‘‘ canni- 
kins,”’ from the vintner’s cellars on 
the river side hard by; and this ar- 
rangement had existed from a very 
early date; for, says Fitz Stephen, ‘‘ Est 
in Londonia supra ripam fluminis inter 
vina, in navibus et cellis, vinaria ve- 
nalia, publica coquina.’’|| Honest Wil- 
liam Stephanides goes on then to de- 
scribe the dainties which may be 
promptly had for money to refresh 
the weary traveller ; and tells us, that 
while the meats are cooking, the table 
set out, and the vessels for ablution 
produced, one runs down to the river’s 
bank, where all more that is wanted 
(desiderabilia) are to be found; the 
bread and meat having been before 
named, these desiderabilia must have 
been the wines. 

Let the Antiquary now therefore 
watch the progress of the mattock and 
the spade ; for the northern approaches 
of that majestic structure the new 
London Bridge are destined to pass 
over ground rendered sacred by no or- 
dinary historical recollections. The 
bones of the champion of civil order, 
Sir William Walworth, may not have 
yet found their last resting place, and 
the foundation-stones of the dwelling 
of the heroes of Poitiers and Azincour, 
may in a few days see the light to be 
obliterated for ever. 

My next notice will contain some 





** How surely ’stablish’d is thy throne 
Which shall no change or period see ;” 


—and here the Psalm was broken off. 


I have since understood that there was no real 


ground for alarm, but that some persons having been on the flat roof of the Church to ex- 
amine its state previously to removal, had, from the concussion occasioned by the tread of 
their feet, loosened a portion of the plaister of the ceiling beneath. 

+ A covering of lead being in these days a costly distinction for a building, sometimes 
gave a name to the whole edifice ; we have a striking example of this in that emporium for 


civic gastronomists Leadenhall. 


~ { Survey of London, Candlewicke-street Ward, edit. 1613, p. 404. 
§ Those who quaff their wine at the Shades hard by, are at this day regaled with the 


clear enlivening notes of the harp. 
|| Descriptio Nobilissimz Civit. London. 


De dispositioue urbis. 
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.observations on the wall, which Fitz- 
Stephen roundly asserts bounded old 
London towards the Thames, ‘‘ Simi- 
literque ab austro Londonia murata 
et turrita fuit ;’? and I shall be able to 
show, on the information of a zealous 
and intelligent young antiquary, who 
has had the best opportunity possible 
of ascertaining this fact, what that 
wall probably was. I am afraid worthy 
Stephanides must give up the towers. 
I shall also make some remarks on the 
evidence which the works of the New 
Bridge may have afforded, of thesacking 
of London by Boadicea. 

I shall at the same time offer one or 
two suggestions relative to the comple- 
tion of the repairs and restoration of 
St. Saviour’s Cuurcu, which as a 
feature connected with the New Bridge, 
if too onerous a matter for the parish 
(as I fear it may be), ought to be made 
one of public undertaking and expense. 
There is surely in these disjointed 
and divided times, enough of public 
taste, public spirit, and respect for 
fanes long hallowed by the worship of 
the Almighty, to effect an object of 
such obvious expediency. A.J.K. 


Tredrea, Cornwall, 
March 2. 

YOU will much gratify me, and 1 
may venture to add, many other cor- 
respondents, by inserting in your most 
excellent Repository, which has now 
survived -one century with a spirit and 
vigour that give promise for its conti- 
nuing through another, some particu- 
lars of an individual sprung from this 
country, who must have been a man 
of talent and of learning sufficient for 
adding lustre to any origin; but who 
is now almost entirely forgotten, his 
family having long since become ex- 
tinct, and the records of the University, 
of the Church, of the Diocese, and of 
the Province over which he presided, 
having in great measure perished in 
the devastations of civil war, and espe- 
cially of those aggravated by religious 
dissensions. 

Mr. Lysons, in his History of Corn- 
wall, states that in the parish of St. 
Wenn is situated Tregury, Tregurra, 
or Tregurtha, the seat of a family so 
called, of whom was Michael de Tre- 
gury, Archbishop of Dublin, who died 
in 1471. The last heir male of the 
elder branch of this family, died in the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, leaving three 
daughters coheirs, who sold this bar- 


Mr. Urzgan, 


St. Saviour’s Church.—Archbishop Tregury. 
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ton to the family of Botreaux, from 
whom it passed successively, by inhe- 
ritance or sale, through the families of 
Hungerford, Hastings, Edgcumbe, Par- 
kins, and Vivian, to Mr. William Hals, 
who wrote the Parochial History of 
Cornwall, and resided here in the lat- 
ter part of his life. The estate, now 
called Tregotha, is the property of 
Thomas Rawlings, Esq. 

This brief notice of the Archbishop 
scarcely made any impression on my 
mind beyond a mere recollection of the 
circumstances, when a Cornish gentle- 
man informed me that he had observed 
a.monument to this Prelate in the 
Cathedral at Dublin. 1 then took 
the liberty of applying, through Mr. 
Dawson, Member for the County of 
Londonderry, to his brother the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, who not only gave me 
every information and reference that is 
known to exist, but also a drawing of 
the monument, of which I have sent a 
wood engraving.—Since this was en- 
graved, I have seen a tracing from an 
old drawing in the possession of Sir 
William Betham, Ulster King at Arms, 
which shows that the sides of the ori- 
ginal altar tomb were adorned with 
trefoil-headed arches rising from short 
pillars. 

It appears that few records are extant 
of the Prelates and Dignitaries of Dub- 
lin, prior to the Reformation, in places 
where they might most reasonably 
have been expected to be found; and 
the monument itself would have pe- 
rished but for the care and attention 
of the celebrated Doctor Jonathan 
Swift, who, with the Chapter, exactly 
a hundred years ago, rescued it from 
a dilapidated chapel, and carried the 
monument to its present situation in 
the Cathedral. 

Michael Tregury attained his repu- 
tation for learning at the University 
of Oxford. He was Junior Proctor in 
the year 1434, under which Anthony 
Wood gives the following notice of 
him in his “ Fasti.” He “ was now 
Fellow of Exeter college, and about 
these times Principal of several Halls 
that successively stood near to the said 
college. But the King having a spe- 
cial respect for him (being now ac- 
counted the almost ornament of the 
University) made him Prefect or Go- 
vernor of [the College at] Caen in 
Normandy, lately erected by King 
Henry the Fifth of England; which 
office he performing with singular ap- 
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plause, became at length, through di- 
vers preferments (of which the Deanery 
of St. Michael of Pencryche* was one) 
Archbishop of Dublin in Ireland.” 

The foundation of the College or 
University of Caen, is again mentioned 
by Wood in his Annals, under 1417. 
In consequence, he says, of discontents 
regarding preferment and tithes, ‘‘ the 
corruptness of provisions, and espe- 
cially the wars between England and 
France, many dispersed themselves to 
other places. And because Normandy, 
Angiers, Poyctou, Aquitaine, Bretagne, 
Gascoigne, and other places that were 
subject to the Crown of England, could 
not for that reason exercise their Scho- 
lastical Acts at Paris publicly and 
without murmurings, they receded to 
Caen in Normandy,* and studied there. 
Which place Henry the Fifth, of Eng- 
land, made an University, causing one 
Michael Tregorie, an Oxford Doctor, 
sometime Fellow of Exeter College, to 
be Governor and Reader there, to the 
end that the doctrine of the University 
of Oxford might dilate itself and take 
root in those parts.”’ 

The following memoir is extracted 
from Ware’s History of Ireland, vol. i. 
p. 359 :— ° 

“* Before the close of the same year 
(1449), Michael Tregury, a native of 
Cornwall, and Doctor of Divinity of 
the Unive~sity of Oxford, was conse- 
crated Archbishop of this See. He 
was a man of such great eminence for 
learning and wisdom, that in the year 
1418 King Henry the Fifth invited 
him over to Caen in Normandy, to 
take upon him the government of a 
College, which that Monarch had then 
founded in the said city; to whom he 
joined, out of the Mendicant Friars, 
learned professors in all sciences. 
There he is said for a long time to 
have discharged the trust committed 
to him with great applause, both by 
his public prelections and writings. 
A Catalogue of his works may be seen 
in Bale and Pits. At last, upon the 
death of Talbot in 1449, he was pro- 
moted to this See by a papal provision, 
and was the same year, on the 10th of 
February (English style), restored to 


* The Deanery of Penkridge in Hereford- 
shire was not, however, an early preferment 
of Tregury, it having been annexed to the 
see of Dublin as early as the reign of King 
John. 

+ ‘ Jo. Rous, in lib. de Regibus, MS.” 

¢ ‘* Pits, de Script. 663.” 





Michael de Tregury, Archbishop of Dublin. 
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the temporalities by King Henry the 
Sixth, whose Chaplain he was: [But 
was obliged to submit himself to the 
King’s favour, and renounce every 
clause in his Bull, prejudicial to the 
Crown.§ He was called into the Privy 
Council immediately, and had twenty 
pounds per annum|| granted him by 
the King, pro sano consilio, for giving 
good counsell, as his predecessors, 
Archbishops of Dublin, who were of 
the Council, had; and in 1453 King 
Henry the Sixth, for securing an arrear 
of two years and a half, and the grow- 
ing salary, granted him a custodium 
on the manor of Tassagard, and the 
town of Ballachise, parcel thereof, to 
continue during the time he should be 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

“In certain Annals ascribed to Dud- 
ley Firbisse, there is a mention made 
under the year 1453, that an Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was taken prisoner 
at Sea. I must leave the passage to 
the credit of the Annalist, not having 
met any hint of it elsewhere. There 
is extant in the Black Book of the 
Archbishop of Dublin (p. 82), a copy 
of a Bull of Pope Pius the Second, 
dated the 23d of November, 1462, and 
directed to the Bishop and Archdea- 
conry of Ossory, commanding them to 
pronounce excommunicated, Geofrey 
Harold, Thomas and Edmund his sons, 
Patrick Birne, Thady Sheriff, Thomas 
Becagh, Robert Burnell, and other lay- 
men of the City and Diocese of Dub- 
lin, for laying violent hands on this 
Prelate, and committing him to prison; 
and that they should keep them under 
excommunication until they went to 
Rome for absolution, with the testi- 
monials of the Bishop and Archdeacon. 
The reason of this insult is no where 
mentioned, that I can find. He re- 
paired the Manor House of Tawlaght, 
and died there in a very advanced age, 
on the 21st of December, 1471 ; having 
governed this See about twenty-two 
years. His remains were conveyed to 
Dublin, attended by the Clergy and 
Citizens, and buried in St. Patrick’s 
Church, near St. Stephen’s Altar [as 





§ See the act of restitution of his tempo- 
ralties, in Rymer’s Foedera, tom. xi. p. 260. 

|| By Sir George Shuckburgh’s Tables, 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1798, this sum would be equal to almost 
six and a half times as much as the same 
nominal sum at the commencement of the 
present century; that is, 130/. a year. 

{ Rymer’s Foedera, tom. xi. p. 325. 
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he had directed by his will], where 
heretofore might have been seen a 
specious monument, adorned with his 
statue, of elegant workmanship, on 
which are inscribed the following verses, 
penned without the aid of the Muses : 
Presul Metropolis Michael hic Dubliniensis 
Marmore tumbatus, pro me Christum flagi- 
tetis. 
And at the head of the statue, 
* Jesus est Salvator meus.’ 

“This monument was found under 
the rubbish in St. Stephen’s Chapel ; 
the cover of it was preserved by. the 
care of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, and the Chapter; 
who in the year 1730 fixed it up in 
the wall, on the left hand, as you 
enter the West gate, between the said 
gate and the place where heretofore 
the Consistory Court was held; and 
they have placed this inscription over 
it: ‘ Vetus hoc Monumentum, é ru- 
deribus Capelle Divi Stephani nuper 
instaurate erutum, Decanus et Capi- 
tulum htc transferri curaverunt, A.D. 
17a0.”” 

“‘The will of this Prelate, dated the 
10th of December, 1471, is extant 
among the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (B. 52), 
whereby he deviseth his two silver 
gilded saltsellers (salfaris) with their 
covers, to make cups for St. Patrick’s, 
to serve in Divine Offices. He also 
bequeathed his pair of organs to the 
said Church, to be used at the celebra- 
tion of Divine service in St. Mary’s 
Chapel. ‘I devise also (says he) 
that William Wyse, whose industry 
for this purpose I choose, shall in my 
stead visit with a decent oblation St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, which 
by vow I am bound to perform either 
by myself or proxy; and also orders 
him to give some Largesses towards 
building the neighbouring Churches 
near which his friends dwell.’ 

“The Registry* of the Dominican 
Abbey in Dublin, gives an account, 
that above fifty persons went out of 
the Diocese of Dublin to Rome in 1451, 
to celebrate the jubilee then held under 
Pope Nicholas the Fifth, and that this 
prelate gave them recommendary cer- 
tificates to the Pope; that seven of the 
number were pressed to death in the 
crowd, besides what died in their re- 
turn. This squares with the relation 
given by Mathias Palmerius, in his 
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additionstothe Chronicle of Eusebius,¢ 
viz. ‘ That there was so great a con- 
course of people from all parts of the 
Christian world at this jubilee, that at 
Hadrian’s Mole almost two hundred 
perished in the press, besides many 
who were drowned in the Tiber.’ 
They who returned safe in 1453, 
brought the melancholy news, that 
Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, and the Emperor Constantine 
Paleologus slain. Our Archbishop 
was so afflicted at the account, that he 
ordereda fast to be kept strictly through- 
out his Diocese for three days together, 
and granted indulgences of an hundred 
years to the observers of it; and he 
himself went before the Clergy in pro- 
cession to Christ-church, cloathed in 
sackcloth and ashes.”” 

The works of Tregurry are thus no- 
ticed by Pits, in his volume ‘‘ De illus- 
tribus Angliz Scriptoribus :” 

‘¢ Multa scripsisse perhibetur, quae Gallis 
inter quos vixit vel Hibernis apud quos obiit, 
magis quim Anglis e quibus natus est, nota 
esse poterunt. Hos tamen paucos titulos 
sequentes invenio :— 

Super Magistrum Sententiarum, lib. iv. 

De Orig'ne illius Studii............lib. i. 

Queestiones ordinarias, .........+00. lib. i. 

Contra Henricum Albrincensem...lib. i. 

Yours, &c. Davies GILBERT. 


Mr. Ursan, Barton, Feb, 22. 
In perusing the communication of your 
Correspondent A. J. Kempe, inserted in 
your Magazine for December last, p. 499, 
I was most forcibly struck with a passage in 
the quotation from William of Malmesbury, 
to which, presuming the translation to be 
correct, I beg leave to call your attention. 
Referring to the battle of Brunanburh, it 
is there stated, amongst other consequences, 
that ‘* the King of the Northmen, with his 
little troop, fled in his terror to the voice 
of the ship; the king of the fleet, with one 
ship's crew living, escaped over the yellow 
deep.”’ On referring to your Magazine for 
January 1821, you will there find my sug- 
gestions regarding the long doubtful point 
amongst historians, as to the site of this 
renowned battle, which I am the more con- 
vinced took place at Burnham, about four 
miles south of the river Humber; and I now 
beg leave to call in the foregoing testimony 
of Malmesbury as an additional proof of the 
correctness of my suggestions; the muddy 
water of the Humber being most particularly 
applicable to, and, I believe, at some time, 
the only water in England that can supply 
an adequate authority for the expression of 
the yellow deep. W. S. Hesepen. 





* Ware’s MS. 
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Tue IMPROVEMENTS NEAR CHariInG-Cross. 
(With a Plan). 


THE improvements at the west end 
of the Strand, in which considerable 
progress has lately been made, are 
calculated to add so greatly to the 
convenience of communication, as well 
as to the ornament of that part of the 
metropolis, that we cannot but con- 
gratulate the public on their approach- 
ing accomplishment ; and we are con- 
vinced that the accompanying plan 
will be contemplated with interest, as 
well by those who have to plod their 
daily way through the intricacies of 
the great Babylon, as to those less oc- 
cupied, but not less curious, indivi- 
duals, who are saved that weary toil, 
and by a distant residence are pre- 
vented from making their personal ob- 
servations on the spot. 

It is well known that the architectu- 
ral improvements of the western quar- 
ter of the metropolis, which so greatly 
distinguished the peaceful reign of 
King George the Fourth, have been 
conducted under the control of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues. As soon 
as, under the direction of that Board, 
that part of this truly national design 
had been executed, which provided the 
line of communication between Pail- 
Mall and Portland-place, the Commis- 
sioners took measures for proceeding 
with the further object, which pro- 
posed the continuation of Pall-Mall 
into St. Martin’s Lane, the disclo- 
sure to view of the noble portico of St. 
Martin’s church, and the formation of 
an open area in front of the King’s 
Mews. 

The original plan had not contem- 
plated the extension of this area far 


beyond that which already existed 
within the precincts of the Mews; 
but it having appeared to the Commis - 
sioners, after much consideration, that 
the unequal length of the two sides so 
defined would be a deformity particu- 
larly striking in the approach from 
Whitehall, and that a much larger 
space than was at first designed ought 
to be left open, besides that it was 
highly desirable to widen the west 
end of the Strand, Mr. Nash was, in 
March 1825, directed carefully to re- 
consider the subject. The result was 
a plan by which the area was proposed 
to be enlarged by the removal of the 
whole of the lower part of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, and the improvements were 
extended in the direction of the Strand 
as represented in the map before us. 

The suggestions and estimates of Mr. 
Nash having been submitted to the 
Lords of the Treasury, and having re- 
ceived their approbation, “the Charing- 
Cross act”’ was introduced to the Le- 
gislature in the session of 1826, and 
received the royal assent on the 31st 
of May in that year. 

For effecting the principal improve- 
ment* authorized by this Act, there 
were required 515 houses and build- 
ings in and near Charing-Cross, St. 
Martin’s Lane, and the Strand; the 
value of which property was originally 
estimated at 748,792/. 12s. 10d.+ 

When, however, the business had 
made considerable progress, it was 
found that the value of the property 
exceeded that sum by 95,6971. 12s. 
Od. ; and in the account drawn up on 
the 5th of January 1829, the following 
statement of expenditure was given : 


, s. d, 
The present estimate of the value of the property to be purchased....... +++843,950 4 9 
Architects’, Surveyors’, and Solicitors’ charges ; rents of leasehold proper- 
ties purchased, deficiencies in parochial rates, Auditors’ and Treasury 
fees, salaries, gratuities to tenants at will, interest on purchase-moneys, 
and incidental charges ....cc.cccccsccscccoscceccsscsccccccecotescccoesececes cocces 94,513 0 0 
Redemption of Land ‘Tax ........cccccccscccccosccecescceccescecces smessssesicon SEED 8 @ 
Paving carriage and foot ways, erecting lamp and guard posts........+0+ 17,234 0 0 
Erecting a Vestry-room, Sexton’s Office, and Watch-house, for parish of 
St. Martin; inclosing new church-yard, and constructing vaults......... 11,000 0 oO 
Rebuilding parochial School and Library, and part of the Workhouse, to 
obtain ground for enlarging Barracks at Charing-Cross ..........0+ +000 20,000 0 0 
Total prohable expenditure..........+eee cocceccccecscccocees £1,018,697 4 9 





* It embraced also two minor improvements in Downing-street and King-street, St. 
James’s; which it is unnecessary to notice further on this occasion. 
+ An article on the ancient state of Charing Cross and its neighbourhood, will be found 


in vol. xcvi. ii. 29. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1831. 
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The expences have been met by the 
revenues, and certain sales, of the 
Crown lands, without any Parliamen- 
tary grants. 

During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, an Act was passed, enabling 
the Commissioners to raise 300,000. 
by loan; and the terms of the Equita- 
ble Assurance Company being the low- 
est, the Commissioners agreed with 
them for the whole sum at the interest 
of 3/1. 10s. per cent., to be repaid at 
the following periods : 

301. per cent. at Midsummer 1833, 

301. per cent. at Midsummer 1835, 

40l. per cent. at Midsummer 1837. 

When the Commissioners made 
their last report, which is dated the 
8th of June 1830, they had nearly 
completed the purchase of all the pre- 
mises required.* Since that period, 
the work of demolition has rapidly 
gone forward; and to that has now 
succeeded, and is proceeding with 
scarcely less rapidity, the more pleas- 
ing process of re-edification. 

We shall now briefly notice the 
several features of the plan before us ; 
merely premising that considerable 
changes and modifications have taken 
place since Mr. Nash’s plan, made at 
the period already mentioned, was 
published in the Commissioners’ Re- 
port for 1826. 

We will first place ourselves in the 
Area. Its width from west to east is 
five hundred feet; and from the front 
of the old royal stables on the north 
to the statue of King Charles the First 
is the same distance. The western 
side is already formed by the beautiful 
edifice occupied as the Union Club- 
house, and the College of Physicians. 
On the eastern side it was proposed 
by Mr. Nash to erect a range of build- 
ings of correspondent design, and in a 
correspondent position ; but it is now 
under consideration whether the mag- 
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nificent portico of St. Martin’s church 
(which has been very properly consi- 
dered as a principal object of regard in 
all the present arrangements,t) would 
not show to greater advantage if this 
building was to range with the west 
end of the church. In this case its 
front will at its northern angle recede 
somewhat further to the east, and to- 
wards the southern wing project ra- 
ther further into the square than is 
shown in the plan. Perhaps it is not 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory de- 
termination on this point, until the 
area has been entirely cleared, and its 
effect on coming from Whitehall has 
been ascertained. 

On the north of the new Area, a 
very long building is laid down for a 
“‘National Gallery of Painting and 
Sculpture ;” but we believe it is by no 
means certain that this edifice will be 
erected. Mr. Arbuthnot, the First 
Commissioner in 1826, gave it as his 
opinion in addressing the House of 
Commons, that the paintings, statues, 
and works of art possessed by the na- 
tion, would be more useful to the pub- 
lic there than in the British Museum. 
But with that opinion we cannot agree. 
Putting out of the question the addi- 
ditional expense of a distinct building, 
and distinct establishment, (but which 
considerations will have their weight 
in the present era of economy,) we 
must contend that the site of the Bri- 
tish Museum is unexceptionable. It is 
considerably more centrical than Cha- 
ring-Cross; and it is to be remem- 
bered that neither the present valuable 
treasures of that repository, nor those 
destined to adorn a National Gallery, 
are for the sole amusement of loungers 
or people of fashion, but for the study 
and instruction of the whole town; in 
all parts of which reside admirers of 
the arts, and joint owners of the pub- 
lic collections. Add to this that the 





* In the Report of 1829, it was mentioned that, in negociating the purchases, 
(then amounting to 540,) only eight cases had occurred in which it was necessary to resort 
to the compulsory powers of the Act for obtaining verdicts by juries, and in six of those 
cases verdicts were taken by mutual agreement after the juries had been impanelled. 
This is worthy of notice, as a remarkable contrast to the conduct of the parties con- 
cerned in the property required for the approaches to London Bridge. 

+ Ralph, an architectural critic of the last century, whose suggestions on metropolitan 
improvements have recently been often quoted, thus expressed himself on this subject, and 

ointed out the excellencies of the edifice : ‘*I could wish, too, that a view was opened to 

t. Martin’s church: I don’t know any one of the modern buildings about town which 
more deserves such an advantage. The portico is at once elegant and august; and the 
steeple above it ought to be considered as one of the most tolerable in town. * * * The 
round columns at each angle of the church are very well conceiv’d, and have a very fine 
effect in the profile of the building. The east end is remarkably elegant, and very justly 
challenges a particular applause.” —Critical Review of the Public Buildings, 1734. 
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premises of the British Museum are 
sufficiently extensive for whatever ad- 
ditional buildings are likely ever to be 
required; but any new situation might 
be found too confined, when the op- 
portunity for enlarging it with advan- 
tage no longer existed. The national 
pictures at present remain in Pall- 
Mall, at the house of the late Mr. An- 
gerstein ; all the sculpture belonging 
to the nation is at the British Museum. 
The building formerly the Royal Sta- 
bles, although possessed of some archi- 
tural merit,* will not be allowed to re- 
main. It would not stand in the mid- 
dle of that side of the area, but in 
the western half of it ; a more impor- 
tant reason for its removal, however, 
is that the direction it takes is diffe- 
rent from that which will be required ; 
since the new street, in order to lead 
directly to the noble portico which is 
the great centre of attraction, must 
pass over the site of its eastern wing. 
These stables, part of a more exten- 
sive design never executed, were built 
in 1732, six years after St. Martin’s 
church. They are now temporarily 
appropriated to two public objects ; the 
ground floor to the menagerie formerly 
at Exeter Change, and the upper story 
to the ‘‘ National Repository for the 
exhibition of specimens of new and im- 
proved productions of the artizans and 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom.”’ 
In the centre of the square it was 
designed to erect a large building, 
after the model of the Parthenon, to be 
devoted to the Royal Academy. This 
intention has been relinquished; and 
the site remains free for some national 
monument, which may reflect honour 
on the patriotism and the taste of the 
country. On each side stations are 
marked for equestrian statues of George 
the Third and George the Fourth. 
Behind the old Royal stable on the 
north-west, some extensive foot bar- 
racks have been erected on what was 
the upper court of the Mews. The stack 
of building to the east of this consists 
principally of the Workhouse of St. 
Martin’s parish, the back part of 
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which has been rebuilt by the Com- 
missioners. The corner house marked 
with the letter A is appropriated to the 
West London Provident Institution ; 
that marked with the letter B is for 
the Royal Society of Literature. _ 

On the opposite side of St. Martin’s 
Lane stands the new residence of the 
incumbent of the parish; in a line 
with which are a new Vestry-room 
and National School. The two former 
of these have been erected by the Com- 
missioners, in the place of those which 
gave way to the improvements. From 
the old vestry room to the new one has 
been removed a bust of a parochial 
benefactor, under which is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘‘The effigies of Richard Miller, esq. 
who has given to y¢ Charity Schools of this 
parish 500/., to the Library and Free School 
300L, and for the building of the Vestry- 
house 300/.; in memory of whose uncom- 
mon benefactions, y® Vestry in his life- 
time caus’d to be made and set up this his 
effigies A.D. 1726-7.” 


There also are placed some portraits of 
eminent Vicars, including Archbishops 
Lamplugh and Tennison, Bishops 
Lloyd (of Worcester), Green (Ely), 
and Pearce, and Archdeacon Hamil- 
ton ;t as well as others of Gibbs the 
architect of the church, and Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey, a parishioner 
chiefly immortalised by the tragical 
circumstances of his death. 

The National School has been 
erected by subscription, on ground 
given by his Majesty King George IV. 

The passage in front of these build- 
ings leads directly to the new Lowther 
Arcade, the direction of which is calcu- 
lated to entice a numerous concourse 
of passengers. A Bazaar, intended to 
take the place of that removed at Exe- 
ter Change, was, in Mr. Nash’s oriig- 
nal plan, laid down on the ground be- 
hind the spot where Exeter Change 
stood. But, as this would have been 
no thoroughfare, its failure might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 
the present situation, the reverse may 
be expected. 





* «The stables in the Meuse are certainly a very grand and noble building; but then 
they are in a very singular taste, a mixture of the rustic and the gothic together; the 
middle gate is built after the first, and the towers over the two others in the last.”-—Aa/ph. 

t See Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, vol. 1v. p- 193. 

t The Library School adjoining the workhouse (founded by Archbishop Tennison in 
1685, which the Charing-Cross Act enabled the Commissioners to take down,) has not 
been disturbed, an alteration in the plan of the new barracks having made such en- 


croachment unnecessary. 
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The Lowther Arcade, which receives 
its name from the late very efficient 
First Commissioner of Woods and Fo- 
rests, Lord Viscount Lowther, will be 
245 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 35 
feet high. It will contain twenty-five 
shops, the whole of which will have 
eighteen feet frontage, and the greater 
part will be 32 feet deep. All will 
have light and air in the rear. In the 
same triangular stack of building, there 
will be 20 shops in the Strand, 18 in 
William-street, and 9 in Adelaide- 
street; making in the whole, with 
’ those in the Arcade, sixty-seven dwel- 
lings. The whole building terminates 
at each of the angles by a circular 
areostyle octastyle temple of a com- 
posite order, surmounted by a balus- 
trade, and a cupola crowned with a 
dome and a tholus. The architect and 
builder of the whole comprised in this 
triangle is Mr. William Herbert, of 
Farm-street, Berkeley-square. The 
buildings were commenced in Novem- 
ber last, and we understand will be 
finished fit for occupation by Michael- 
mas next. 

On the eastern boundary of the im- 
provements will be Agar-street, so 
named from the present first Commis- 
sioner, the Rt. Hon. G. J. W. Agar 
Ellis. This will, in fact, be an en- 
largement of Castle Court, the houses 
on one side of which are sufficiently 
good to remain. The opposite side 
will be occupied by the Charing-Cross 
Hospital; and at the other angle of 
the same triangle of building, between 
William-street and Chandos-street, 
will be the Opthalmic Hospital. 

Returning up the continuation of 
Pall-Mall East, the road passes over 
part of the old burial-ground of St. 
Martin’s church. By the Act of Par- 
liament, persons were allowed the ex- 
penses (in no case to exceed 101.) of re- 
moving the bodies of their relations* ; 
and we find that by the account made 
up on the 5th Jan. 1830, no less than 
19531. 4s. 8d, had then been spent on 





* «* Not less than 700 bodies have already 
Leen removed from this ancient burial-place 
to the newly consecrated ground at Camden- 
town, and the church-yards of St. Clement’s, 
St. Bride’s, St. James’s, and St. Anne’s. 
The remaining bodies, &e. as yet to be ex- 
humated, are calculated at 1000. The cof- 
fins are lodged so close to each other, as the 
excavation proceeds, that they have the ap- 
pearance of a subterranean boarded floor.’”— 

T imes, Oct. 3, 1827. 
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this item. We may here notice with 
approbation the handsome iron railing 
with which the church-yard is now 
enclosed. It has been cast to the 
massive pattern of the old wrought 
iron railing in the front of the church; 
and has been fixed on a substantial 
wall of granite. But, with respect to 
that same old iron railing, there is an 
important consideration to beregarded, 
which we would beg to enforce, on 
better authority than our own: 


‘¢ When the new street is completed, it 
will be the duty of the parish to remove the 
iron railing which now encloses the portico ; 
and if such a fence be necessary, (which 
doubtless it is), to set it back quite clear of 
the columns, into which it has been origi- 
nally very injudiciously introduced. The co- 
lumns have already received much injury 
JSrom this circumstance, by the perpetual 
contraction and expansion of the metal, nor 
is it less injurious to the majestic effect of 
the portico of this elegant Church.” 

Memoir, by Joseph Gwilt, Architect, in 
Britton’s and Pugin’s ** Public Buildings.” 

In the smaller triangle of building 
at the westernmost end of the Strand, 
Mr. Nash assigned stations for the 
Vicar’s house, the Atheneum, and the 
Golden Cross inn, with its extensive 
stables. The first of these, as we 
have already described, has been 
erected to the north of the church ; the 
second has found another locality in 
Waterloo Place; the great coach inn 
will occupy a considerable portion of 
this space (as shown in our plan), al- 
though not exactly as Mr. Nash origi- 
nally designed it. It has been stated 
in the newspapers that a society of 
gentlemen are in treaty for the conti- 
guous ground, “ for erecting a suite of 
rooms, to be let for concerts, balls, 
masquerades, theatrical and other ex- 
hibitions relating to the arts,”—in 
short, to be applied to the various uses 
served by the late Argyll Rooms in 
Regent-street, which were burnt last 
year, and have since been converted 
into shops. 

The purchase of the old Golden Cross 
was by far the largest the Commis- 
sioners had to make. It was con- 
cluded on the 28th Dec. 1827, when 
those extensive premises, together 
with three houses in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and two houses and workshops 
in Frontier Court, were bought of 
George Howard and others for the 
sum of 30,0001.+ 





t Report of Commissioners, 1829. 
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The highly desirable project for a 
renewal of Hungerford Market, the 
plan of which is included in our plate, 
is the independent enterprise of a 
Joint Stock Company. The architect 
is Mr. Charles Fowler, and we shall 
take an early opportunity of publish- 
ing some details, in addition to what 
has already appeared in our last vo- 
lume, part 1. p. 264. 





We may here add that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have a 
Bill now passing through Parliament, 
to enable them 

1, to form a new Street from the 
Strand opposite Waterloo Bridge to 
Charles-street, Covent Garden ; 

2, to improve Bow-street, by widen- 
ing the north end into Long Acre ; 

3, to close up part of Gloucester- 
court, St. James’s-street, now ren- 
dered useless in consequence of the 
wider communication formed into 
King-street ; and 

4, to grant to the Westminster Na- 
tional Free School the site of its pre- 
mises, at a small nominal rent, for the 
term of ninety-nine years. 


Mr. Urban, Cork, Jan. 20. 

THE inquiry in your Minor Corres- 
pondence for December, regarding the 
trial between James Annesley, Esq. and 
Richard Earl of Anglesea, refers to cir- 
cumstances intimately connected with 
the foundation of the Earl of Bantry’s 
family. 

At the period in question, the land 
which formed the subject of the law- 
suit, consisting of the fertile island of 
Whiddy near Bantry, and a vast tract 
of mountains round the Bay, was 
farmed by two persons named White 
and Despard, who had emigrated from 
the Queen’s County. At Whiddy, how- 
ever, they realized good fortunes, os- 
tensibly by agriculture, but much in- 
creased, as was reported, by illicit trade, 
for which this remote and almost in- 
accessible district at that time afforded 
great facilities. Despard, satisfied with 
his acquisitions, sold his share of the 
farm to White, and returned to the 
Queen’s County. The son of the lat- 
ter was at this time in London, study- 
ing for the Bar, and having formed 
some acquaintance with the celebrated 
Lord Mansfield, found means to ascer- 
tain that learned Lord’s opinion on 
the subject in dispute, whereupon his 
father contracted with that party which 
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he knew to be the stronger of the two, 
for the purchase of the fee simple of 
the estate. I am not acquainted with 
the manner in which the suit termi- 
nated, but it was of course in favour 
of White, whose family are in posses- 
sion of the estate. 

The modern peerages state that the 
family of White have resided at Ban- 
try since the period of the Common- 
wealth; but they carefully abstain 
from giving the early particulars of 
the family, and confine themselves to 
general statements. I would suggesta 
probable descent. The name of Simon 
prevails in his Lordship’s family. 
Hence it seems probable that they are 
descended from a Simon White, who 
obtained a grant of land in the county 
of Limerick soon after the Restoration. 
He and a Robert Wilkinson jointly 
had a grant of a good estate in the 
barony of Ownybeg, in that county. 
Mr. White, the first settler at Bantry, 
was, I think, great-grandfather of the 
Earl of Bantry. 

As I am on the subject of genea- 
logies, I wish to make some inquiries 
of your Correspondents. I find an 
old paper containing pedigrees of the 
different families through whom the 
estate of Shenston in Staffordshire 
passed. Among them is a particular 
account of the eminent family of Gren- 
don, one of whose members was sum- 
moned to Parliament in the reign of 
Edward III. The account terminates 
with the falling of the estate into the 
hands of the Crown, temp. Hen. VII. 
Notwithstanding which, the following 
note is at the foot of the paper : 

s< 7ber 1668. This is the coppie of what 
I founde amongst my old writings at Shen- 
ston, parte of which land I enjoy to this 
day. Tuo. Grenpon.” 

On the back is a note by another 
person, stating that this was a copy 
of his. grandmother’s pedigree from 
his uncle Grendon of London. 

Now it is clear, from Thomas Gren- 
don’s note, that he had an ancient re- 
sidence of Shenston, where his ancient 
family papers remained. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents can give some 
account of this family of Grendon, 
and how the estate of Shenston fell a 
second time to the family, and at what 
period, and who is the present pos- 
sessor? Indeed, that part which Tho- 
mas Grendon inherited, may have de- 
scended to him from the original Gren- 
dons, and been originally separated 
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from the rest as a younger son’s por- 
tion, for the paper relates only to two 
mibts of Shenston. I dont know what 
the word ‘‘ mibts” means. 

I am anxious also for some informa- 
tion on another subject, which I think 
must be generally interesting, namely, 
the descent of the very celebrated Dr. 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. In the 
first account of his life, which may be 
seen in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
he is stated to be the son of William 
Berkeley, Esq. of Thomastown, a cadet 
of the family. of Earl Berkeley, of 
Berkeley Castle. In his life, written 
by his brother (who must have known 
how the fact stood), he is merely stated 
to be the son of William Berkeley, 
Esq. whose father came to Ireland 
soon after the Restoration, and ob- 
tained the collectorship of Belfast, the 
family having greatly suffered for their 
loyalty to Charles the First. Now it is 
well known that Sir John Berkeley, of 
a very distant branch of the Earl of 
Berkeley’s family, suffered greatly for 
his adherence to Charles the First, 
but on the restoration was created 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton, and became 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His title 
however became soon extinct, and it 
seems very probable that the Collector 
of Belfast was a natural son of his, 
and obtained the Collectorship from 
his father the Lord Lieutenant, it 
being a very natural post for the latter 
to confer in such a case. The pre- 
tension contained in the original me- 
moir shows that there must have been 
some sort of ground for such a claim, 
while the silence of the Bishop’s bro- 
ther on the point, seems to show that 
there was something in it too delicate 
to allow him to insist on it. This, 
coupled with his assertion that the 
family suffered for their loyalty to 
Charles the First, and our knowledge 
that Sir John Berkeley did so .suffer, 
and was afterwards sent to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant, seems almost to de- 
cide the point. The title of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton died, I believe, 


with his son. A. S. 
Ampton, near Bury St. 
Mr. URBAN, Edmund’s, Feb. 9. 


IN your interesting Miscellany, vol. 
Xcv. il. p. 518, you gave a description 
of a monument in the Church of Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, erected to the me- 
mory of Jane, the wife of Thomas 
Grimes, esq. (not Sir Thomas), and 
afterwards of Sir Thomas Hunt, of 
Lambeth Dene, knt. who was buried 
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at Folsham (not Folkham) in Norfolk, 
where a monument to his memory on 
the north side of the chancel, still re- 
mains, but much defaced by a fire 
which happened there in 1770, by 
which several houses were consumed, 
and when the Church also took fire, 
and was burnt in such a manner that 
nothing but the walls were left. 

Sir Thomas Hunt was lord and pa- 
tron of the parish of Folsham, which 
he purchased in 1582, of Edward 
Parker, Lord Morley, and was a be- 
nefactor to the poor of the adjoining 
parish of Hilderston, where his an- 
cestors resided, as appears by a mo- 
nument originally placed at the east 
end of the south aisle of that parish 
church, but removed, when the Church 
was repaired about twenty years since, 
into the nave; it is probably in me- 
mory of the father and mother of the 
above Sir Thomas Hunt, and, if so, was 
erected by him. 

It is a small arched monument of 
Sussex marble, inlaid with the figures 
of a man, his wife, and their children, 
in brass, above a shield with the arms 
and crest of Hunt; and beneath the 
following inscription in old English 
characters : 

‘« Enter’d a couple heare dothe ly, that hate- 
full deathe did kill, 

Whiche lyvinge loved as man and wife, and 
bent to God there-will, 
Whose names to tell, thus weare they called 
that death hathe refte of life, 
Edmon Hunt the gentilman, and Margret 
hight his wife ; 

Children these had fourtene in all, daughters 
four, and sonnes tene ; 

Two infantes dyed, thre marchants weare, 
lawiers foure, and one devine; 

These Huntes huntinge abrode the chase 
one Hunt oute-hunted the rest, 

Who made this stone in memory how God 
his huntinge blest, 

Who hopes by fayth heaven for his haven 
in Christ that he shall finde, 

Where welcom once no farewell is; suche 
welcome God us sende! 

Obiit ille anno Domini 1558, Octobris 11, 

Obiit illa anno Domini 1568, Decembris 3.”” 


As the above is not noticed by Par- 
kin the Norfolk historian, nor has 
to my knowledge ever appeared in 
print, you will perhaps think it worth 
preserving in your columns, and by so 
doing will oblige a constant reader, 
and one who has venerated this an- 
cient monument ever since his boyish 
days, when taught to read it by the 
old parish clerk, then almost the only 
person in the village who was able to 
instruct him. AP. 
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Claremont, near 
Mr. Ursan, Dublin, Jan. 2. 

I ENCLOSE drawings of two coins, 
both, I believe, unpublished, and the 
latter unique. 

The first (Plate II. Fig. 1), is a 
penny of King John, the obverse bear- 
ing the usual legend, JoHANNES REX; 
the reverse is remarkable by having 
WILELM. P. ON. Div., Which I am not 
aware occurs on any published coin 
until the time of Edward I. when the 
name of Robertus de Hadlee appears 
on some of the pennies. I have seen 
but one other penny of John bearing 
a similar inscription, which is in the 
collection of my friend George Petrie, 
esq. to whom I am indebted for the 
subject of the present drawing. 

The second (Fig. 2) bears on the 
obverse three crowns in a shield, with 
a small figure of 1 over it—the legend 
obliterated, partly by the coin having 
lost somewhat of its circumference ; 
the reverse has a star of 12 points, di- 
vided by a long cross running out to 
the edge of the coin, the centre of the 
cross forming a rose. The letters DvBL 
only remain of what was probably the 
original inscription, clVITAS DVBLINIE, 
This coin is copper, and weighs above 
7 and nearly 73 grains, which is the 
weight assigned by Simon in his Essay 
on Irish coins (ed. 1810) p. 21, to a 
coinage of brass mouey of Henry VI. 
A.D. 1459; the penny of which was 
to weigh 60 grains, and the eighth part 
of the penny 74 grs. Whether this 
should be referred to Henry VI. or, as 
the type would rather lead us to ima- 
gine, to his rival and successor Edw. 
IV., and to whom I am disposed to 
place it, I leave to more learned an- 
tiquaries. 

This coin was turned up singly in 
the garden of the National Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Claremont 
near Dublin, and is now (together with 
the penny of John, already described), 
in my possession. J. H. 





THE Ring (Fig. 3) was found within 
the last year at Burgh in Norfolk, the 
Garianonum of the antiquary Ives, and 
is now in the possession of John 
Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 


Long Melford, Suf- 
Mr. Ursan, "Polk, _— 2. f 
IN your number for April last ap- 
peared an engraving of a brass relic 
found beneath the pavement of Mins- 
Gent. Mac. March, 1831. 
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ter Church in Thanet. I send for 
your imspection a similar article of 
much finer workmanship (Fig. 4). It 
is of silver, gilt, and in length, includ- 
ing the moveable ring, 24 inches, the 
breadth across the legend is #ths of 
an inch, and the thickness one-eighth 
of an inch; the weight not quite one 
ounce. 

The two pins, which are supposed 
to have confined the end of a leathern 
thong, remain firmly riveted near the 
extremity ; the round hole underneath 
the quatrefoil is very distinct; and I 
suppose might be made for the pur- 
pose of receiving a small hook, by 
which the article in question and the 
scabbard supposed to have been an- 
nexed to it were more securely sus- 
pended from the belt; the two pins 
being scarcely sufficient for supporting 
so heavy an appendage as a sword.* 
The ring proceeds from the mouth of a 
wolf or some other animal; this is 
also the case with the specimen (which 
is now in my possession) engraved in 
your volume for 1818; but in that en- 
graving the head of the animal does 
not appear. 

I consider that the ring was fas- 
tened to the belt, and that the legend 
was at the end near the hilt of the 
sword; this idea is confirmed by the 
appearance of the metal near the top 
of the hole, on the under part, which 
is worn or. become thin rather on oue 
side, and I have no doubt by the fric- 
tion of the hook which assisted in 
confining it to the belt. 

Allow me to add a suggestion relative 
to one of the seals engraved in your 
number for November 1829; which 
represents a squirrel, and is inscribed 
CRECZCECEL. | think it probable that 
this belonged to one of the family of 
Creswell, who bore three squirrels for 
their arms, and asquirrel for their crest. 

Yours, &c. R. ALMAcK. 


Stoke Cottage, Gos- 

Mr. Unsan, port, Nov. 4. 

IN your number for July, (p. 17) 
your correspondent T. A. presented 
you with what I was preparing to of- 





* The use of these brass ornaments not 
being precisely ascertained, we will not ex- 
press a decided opinion; but we must con- 
fess that we rather lean to the idea of that 
correspondent who suggested that they were 
made to fasten books : see a note to the list 
of plates at the back of the title-page to our 
vol. ¢. part i—Epit. 
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fer—an account of the Roman Remains 
on Lancing Down, Sussex. He has 
therefore saved me the trouble of send- 
ing drawings of several of the articles 
found, as described by him, to the 
correctness of which I am happy to 
bear testimony. 

I visited these interesting remains 
several months ago, and found they 
corresponded with the description 
given, to which I beg to offer a few 
additional observations. 

That the building, whose foundation 
alone remains, was a temple, or one 
dedicated to, religious purposes, there 
can be but little doubt. Its size and 
form prove that it was neither a villa 
nor acommon residence ; and the un- 
common circumstance of its being sur- 
rounded by graves shows that it was 
considered a sacred spot, and set apart 
for sacred purposes. 

That it was exclusively British, 
Saxon, or Roman, is not probable, 
since remains of all these people have 
been found in and about it. Several 
of the brooches and bone combs are 
exceedingly rude, and are most proba- 
bly British. But there are indubitable 
evidences of its being chiefly of Roman 
workmanship. The tessere are such as 
are generally found in common pave- 
ments of their villas, being formed of 
pieces of dark grey limestone, about 
an inch square. There were also frag- 
ments of common black pottery, and I 
have in my possession a few pieces of 
the fine Samian ware made only by 
them. The coins also prove the same. 

It is well known that the Belge had 
very numerous settlements on the ex- 
tensive downs that are on the southern 
coast; and at no place are their re- 
mains more frequently found than 
along the range of which Lancing 
Down forms a part. It is therefore 
probable there was a colony on this 
spot or in the neighbourhood (in sup- 
port of which I shall presently bring 
another proof), and that here was the 
edifice where their religious rites were 
performed. When the Romans be- 
came masters of this part of the coun- 
try, and established themselves in the 
different camps on the heights, they 
improved upon the rude structure of 
the Britons, and formed a temple ac- 
cording to their own plan that would 
serve for the use of the neighbouring 
stations, which are to be seen on the 
west, north, and east: indeed there is 
evidently a narrow raised way, almost 
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in a straight line, from this temple to 
the great camp called Cissbury, (the 
station or camp of Cissa), about a 
mile to the north-west. 

The room in the centre mentioned 
by T. A. was undoubtedly the Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum, into which the priest 
was accustomed to retreat from the 
worshippers, to hold (as he wished 
them to believe) more intimate com- 
munion with the Deity. The stucco 
on the exterior has evidently been 
sprinkled with some red liquid. Is it 
too much to suppose it to be the 
blood of the animals sacrificed? Boars’ 
tusks and other bones were found. 

The most interesting of the sur- 
rounding excavations is the small cir- 
cular bath, the dimensions of which 
prove that it was used not for com- 
mon purposes, but for sacred ablu- 
tion, connected with the rites of the 
temple. The narrow bronze spoon 
represented among the other relics in 
the number for July, was undoubtedly 
used for the service of religion. 

The small urns found at the bottom 
of the narrow graves (some of which 
are not above a foot in diameter) pro- 
bably contained the ashes of the 
heart. That which I have in my pos- 
session is three inches wide, and two 
deep; a sketch of which (Fig. 5) I 
send you. In the grave No. 10, as 
represented by T. A., were the bones 
of a fowl, and a fibula in the shape of 
acock. The bones were most likely 
those of that bird; as they have not 
unfrequently been found with the re- 
mains of the dead. At the bottom of 
an urn discovered in the castle bank 
at Lewes, formerly a Roman station, 
almost in a line with those near Lan- 
cing, the skeleton of a cock was found, 
which I saw in the splendid cabinet of 
G. Mantell, esq. of that place. 

Mr. Medhurst has made several 
other interesting discoveries in the 
neighbourhood. About a mile from 
the pavement towards Cissbury, he 
opened a tumulus which contained a 
skeleton, with the right arm extended, 
and in the hand. a curious but rudely 
formed small urn (Fig. 6) about three 
inches deep, and five wide at the pro- 
jecting rim that forms the termina- 
tion of the bars. This also, which is 
of an uncommon form, probably con- 
tained the ashes of the heart. 

Being informed by him that several 
skeletons had been found in digging 
for chalk in a large pit, a quarter of a 
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mile to the south of the temple, I 
accompanied him to the spot, and 
having procured suitable implements, 
and examining the most probable 
place, had the great satisfaction of 
disinterring a skeleton in a very de- 
cayed state, imbedded in loose chalk 
at the bottom of a grave two feet be- 
low the surface, cut in the solid chalk 
hill; the sides of which still retained 
the mark of the shovel in its smooth 
and regular form. Near the head was 
the blade of a knife very much cor- 
roded, of the shape and size of Fig. 7, 
which I have in my possession. The 
down where these graves were is quite 
level, and the only circumstance that 
induced us to suppose we should make 
the discovery was the rusty colour of 
the chalk in that spot, at the side of 
the pit which had been dug close to 
the foot of the grave. 

Here was in all probability a Bri- 
tish encampment ; and this their place 
of sepulture. The knife exactly cor- 
responds with others found at the left 
side of several skeletons disinterred 
near Lewes; one of which is given in 
Horsfield’s History and Antiquities of 
that place ; and confirms the account 
we have of a custom prevalent among 
some of the British tribes, of deposit- 
ing a knife in the left hand of their 
dead. 

Nearly the whole range of the Sus- 
sex Downs abounds in remains of for- 
mer ages : and their summits, crowned 
with camps and tumuli, are exceed- 
ingly interesting to the antiquary. 

Mr. Medhurst, a few weeks since, 
found a skeleton at a short distance 
from the pavement, bent so as almost 
to encircle three urns. 

Yours, &c. J.8. 8. 
Grove House, Bromp- 
ton, March 12. 

THE Ring (Fig. 8) which I have 
the pleasure to submit to your inspec- 
tion, was found in a Greek tomb, toge- 
ther with several other ornaments, and 
of a date evidently some centuries an- 
terior to the Christianera. It is, you 
will observe, of very pure gold and cu- 
rious workmanship; the head repre- 
senting that of a grasshopper, and the 
circle being formed of a wire round 
which a smaller wire of gold is wound 
till near the extremity, where an at- 
tenuated thread terminates in a hook 
which fastens it te a small loop held 
in the mouth of the grasshopper. 
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I need not particularly direct your 
attention to the classical allusions in 
which this ornament is mentioned. I 
had thought it occurred in Anacreon ; 
but on hastily glancing over that au- 
thor I do not find what I expected, 
and I therefore suppose my memory 
was misled by some recollection of his 
ode Eis Térrvya. In Thucydides, how- 
ever, the notice is very distinct, ‘‘ xat 
xpvoar terriywv évépore kpoBudov ava- 
Sovpevor trav ev tH Keay Tptyar.” 
Wherein the Athenians are represented 
as ‘‘ wreathing their hair into a top- 
ping, which they fastened around by 
the insertion of golden grasshoppers.” 
In the Knights of Aristophanes also it 
is said, ‘6 & éxeivos dpav rerrvyopopd- 
pos t@ apxaiw oxnpatt apmpds.”— 
“« But he was a mighty fine fellow to 
look at, wearing his golden grasshop- 
pers after the olden fashion.” 

Lucian also is supposed to refer to 
the passage I have quoted from Thu- 
cydides; but I need not multiply 
these references. It is worthy of re- 
mark that these ornaments were very 
generally worn by men, as I suppose 
they were by women; and from the 
circumference of my specimen it would 
appear as if the hair had been gathered 
up in many ringlets. 

Yours, &c. W. JEeRDAN. 
Mr. Ursan, Winchester, Nov.11. 

WITH this | send you a drawing 
(Fig. 9) of a silver Ring, which has 
lately fallen under my inspection. It 
is in the possession of Dr. Littlehales 
of this place, and was found at Dene- 
bury Hill, near Andover. 

My own observations lead me to 
think that it originally belonged to the 
Douglas family, from the representa- 
tion of a heart crowned above, and 
winged on the sides; yet in the usual 
figures of the heart so crowned, the 
wings are pointed upwards. This 
change, however, might have taken 
place to accommodate the ring by not 
taking up so much room. At the back 
of the ring are two hands united, and 
issuing from a rose on each side; and 
from which we may be led to think 
there may be allusion to the union of 
the two houses of York and Lancas- 
ter. The ring is of very rude work- 
manship, especially where the two 
ends are united within. 

The opinion of your correspondents 
on the above will oblige 

Yours, &c. Joun LaTuam, - 
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THE gold Ring (Fig. 10) was found 
some few years ago by a labourer at 
plough in the parish of Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex. The point of the plough- 
share had passed through it, and had 
probably carried it some distance, as 
one side of it is rather injured. It is 
conjectured to have been the inaugu- 
ration ring of Lucia Countess of Ox- 
ford, the first Abbess of Hedingham 
Nunnery, which is supposed to have 
been founded late in the twelfth or 
early in the thirteenth century. The 
engraving on the face of the ring repre- 
sents the Virgin crowned, holding in 
her right hand the holy infant, and in 
her left a sceptre; the remainder of 
the exterior circle is twisted, and orna- 
mented at the widest part with a kind 
of quatrefoil flower on a branch. On 
the broadest part of the interior is the 
black-letter inscription, ‘‘ en ioye de- 
morez.”’ Yours, &c. r. M. 


Cruetty To ANIMALS. 

THE following Essay is written by 
an eminent antiquary; and we insert 
it, as being to the purpose.—Ebir. 

There cannot possibly be a more se- 
vere remark upon human nature, than 
that it needs advice upon the subject 
of feeling. It is disgraceful both in 
the view of reason and disposition. 
No interest of any kind can be pro- 
moted by harshness or cruelty ; and a 
temper which indulges in such habits 
only aggravates the unavoidable evils 
of existence, by unnecessary miseries. 
If, like the good Samaritan, we beheld 
the wounded traveller lying by the 
road side, and instead of pouring into 
his wounds oil and wine, should admi- 
nister things which caused them to 
smart more severely, and prevented 
the cure, what could we say in defence 
of such conduct? Certainly nothing. 
And yet a like behaviour is quite com- 
mon. What I mean refers to the treat- 
ment of the brute creation. Consider- 
ing the very superior power of man, 
these often unfortunate animals are, 
as to their means of resisting or es- 
caping evil, in a situation just as bad 
as that of the wounded traveller who 
fell among thieves. I say among 
thieves, for surely he who takes away 
my labour and my time, the only 
means by which Providence has al- 
lowed me to support myself, acts in 
the same manner, and with as bad ef- 
fects as if he had taken away my mo- 
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ney; and if he beats me, and starves 
me into the bargain, he only murders 
me by another, perhaps more cruel, 
method, than that of wounding me by 
violence, and leaving me half dead. If 
a child asks a parent for bread, says 
our Saviour, will he give him a stone; 
or for a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent? and he puts the case, as quite 
unnatural. Yet so it is: but what 
wretches does it suppose such persons 
to be? It supposes that they are to- 
tally insensible to the calls of hunger 
and the tortures of pain, and that they 
have a right to regard themselves 
alone. 

The labouring animal would not 
be kept, if he did not produce more 
profit to his owner than the value of 
his keep; and this keep is the wages 
to which he has a just and natural 
right. What should we say to that 
man who employs the labour and time 
of any hardworking man with a large 
family, and then defrauds him of his 
weekly pay. Is there a more crying 
sin than that of oppressing the poor? 
But that poor man has a method of 
relieving himself by the laws, or by 
ceasing to work for such an infamous 
master. Now the toiling useful beast 
is, except in questions of religion and 
morals, exactly in the situation of such 
@ poor injured man, without any 
power of redressing his wrongs by law, 
or of leaving his service. He is taught 
to depend upon man entirely for his 
subsistence ; and, being his property, 
he cannot at will forsake his cruel 
master. He has just as natural a right 
to existence as his owner; for the 
grass of the field is created for him, 
and man can derive no value from it, 
unless it be expended upon the ani- 
mals for whom Providence intended 
it; and, if it be not so laid out, how is 
man himself to obtain a most impor- 
tant material of food? So sensible are 
mankind of this, that the animals 
reared only for food, are always kept 
well, and never ill-treated. They live, 
generally speaking, in a state of idle- 
ness and indulgence; for the pleasure 
of animals is presumed, with justice, 
to consist chiefly in feeding. That is 
thought to be a much higher gratifi- 
cation to them than to the human race. 

The ill-treatment is confined only to 
the working animals, who are of infi- 
nitely more use, in one view. Is it 
possible that man could exist in any 
comfort, unless he had the mighty as- 
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sistance derived from the working ani- 
mals; and, because they do work, 
they deserve, of course, more than 
those animals who live idle; I say 
more, in a view of reason, even al- 
though the profit is derived in a diffe- 
rent form, namely, one from the work, 
the other from the carcase. How cheap, 
too, is the food, or wages, which the 
working animals require? One of 
them, in a day, carries a burden, or 
travels a distance, more than equal to 
the joint labours of three or four men, 
and yet they require far less than the 
pay of one man. They do not want 
fire or clothing, and they live peace- 
ably with us, under complete and easy 
government. The miserable covetous 
wretch, who refused even the husks 
which the swine ate to the prodigal 
son, did not betray a mind more gro- 
velling, mean, and sordid, than does 
the tyrannical miser, who will not spare 
even the trifling deduction of due and 
sufficient support from the profits 
which the working animals produce. 
It may be truly and justly estimated, 
that by far the greater number of peo- 
ple of every civilized nation could not 
exist at all, in any other form than 
that of mere labourers or gardeners, 
unless they were assisted by the brute 
creation. What would become of us, 
if we had neither oxen, horses, sheep, 
swine, or any other animals, for food 
or labour? Whence would arise the 
due supply of cities, or extensive cul- 
tivation of the soil, and of course, 
what would become of riches and 
plenty? Would anything be more 
shocking or degrading to man, sup- 
posing him, as he is, a being destined 
to live for ever in a glorious eternity, 
to which moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the mind is necessary, thanto see 
our fellow creatures perpetually and 
unceasingly employed in dragging car- 
riages or ploughs ; and that, unavoida- 
bly, at ten times the expence and conve- 
nience of our present method of convey- 
ance? Would not these human beings 
be soon degraded into mere brutes, by 
such disgusting drudgery; and does not 
Providence, by providing us with use- 
ful and laborious animals, seemingly 
intend to guard against such dreadful 
effects, in relation to our modes of liv- 
ing as reasonable beings; for man 
guides and instructs the whole crea- 
tion. 

Is it not then the most detestable 
ingratitude to treat these service- 
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able friends, these valuable friends in 
need, with more scanty meals than we 
lay before common acquaintance of 
our own kind, of far less use to us, 
and where there is not even a neces- 
sity for a profusion or intemperance, 
which is very common, to the waste 
of God’s creatures. Ido not speak in 
disparagement of friendship, hospi- 
tality, or charity; only in comparison 
of needless and profligate waste in 
some cases, with base and ungenerous 
stinginess in others. Does it never 
happen that the noble and generous 
horse stands for hours, even in the 
depth of winter, at the door of an ale- 
house, while his unfeeling master is 
unwilling to allow him sufficient sup- 
port and rest, lest it should draw a 
trifle from the funds destined to 
drunkenness? Is it not base ingrati- 
tude to Providence, thus to treat its 
valuable blessings with an abuse which 
implies a very guilty neglect of consi- 
deration. 

But it is not only by want of suffi- 
cient food that these useful animals 
are tortured; it happens as often by 
working them beyond their powers, 
and by ill usage from foolish and un- 
necessary blows. Now good treat- 
ment, as well as food, is part of the 
wages due to these laborious creatures. 
Does any man ever think of destroy- 
ing or injuring, by ill-usage or tricks, 
or violence of any kind, his clock or 
his watch, which tells him the time, 
or any other useful article of house- 
hold furniture? and yet there would 
be full as much reason in doing that 
as in harassing the beasts of labour ; 
indeed it would be more innocent, be- 
cause such articles cannot feel. It is 
known that unusual speed, or very 
extraordinary labour, shortens the 
lives of these useful animals more than 
superior burdens, provided they are 
allowed time and leisure for the exe- 
cution of their tasks; of course, ex- 
cept in particular tracks of employ, as 
the additional burden will save loss of 
time, by compensating for repeated 
journies with greater speed, but less 
weight, there is not any profit ob- 
tained by unnecessary cruelty. Blows 
are equally foolish in most instances. 
Encouragement will almost always 
produce the purpose, if it ought to be 
produced, because the animal knows 
the meaning of caresses, and it may 
be easily seen whether or not he exerts 
his utmost power, and assuredly it 
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can never be prudent to overstrain 
him. In short, there are many parti- 
culars which might be noticed, but 
cannot be so from the necessary bre- 
vity to be observed in this place. The 
intention of pain is to compel us to 
consult self-preservation, and secure a 
freedom from accident and rashness, 
through the misery, which is to be 
expected from carelessness or folly in 
such respects: and common feeling 
ought ever to produce an amiable and 
virtuous disgust at wantonly and 
cruelly inflicting it. I shall end these 
observations, purely founded upon the 
reason of the thing, with only one 
further remark, that the treatment 
which I have described, by shortening 
life and diminishing value, is injurious 
and foolish. 

From the question, thus discussed 
as a matter of prudence and credit, I 
proceed to a view of the subject con- 
nected with religion and morals. The 
Jewish law directed, that the ox or ass, 
though of an enemy, if it had fallen 
into a pit, should be taken out, even 
on the Sabbath-day : and to these and 
like passages, regarding the treatment 
of animals, Solomon probably alludes, 
when he says “‘ a righteous man (i. e. 
in the Jewish phrase, one who strictly 
attends to observation of the law) re- 
gardeth the life of his beast.” But, 
setting aside the limitation of this ex- 
pression to the Jewish law, kindness 
to animals is certainly the test of a 
goodnatured disposition, at least so 
far as concerns that domestic form in 
which it is best shown; namely, re- 
gard to the comfort and well-being of 
every person or animal dependent upon 
us. To be the lord of life and death, 
of pleasure or pain, will be a privilege 
never abused by a generous mind; it 
will only be an additional motive for 
observing superior kindness. Tyranny 
betrays an unfeeling discontented spi- 
rit, quite opposite to the nature of 
God, and the character of a Christian. 
The Almighty, by bestowing life, in- 
tended, of course, that it should be a 
blessing and not a curse ; or he would 
never have created animals, with or- 
gans capable of receiving pleasure, or 
an understanding sufficient to know 
and value kind treatment. How many 
dumb signs (most interesting appeals 
to the feelings!) do not these animals 
~ often exhibit, in proof of inviolable at- 
tachment to a kind and benevolent 
master. How many times have they 
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been known, by the most surprising 
and wonderful instinct, to have saved 
even the lives of such masters, The 
wild beasts themselves, though of the 
most fierce and cruel habits, have been 
even reduced by kindness into the 
fondness of faithful friends. The Al- 
mighty, by all these results of kind 
treatment, has plainly, through his 
Providence, thus taught us our duty ; 
and he has further confirmed it by the 
mischief which often ensues from op- 
posite conduct. Anger is a passion, 
given us to ward off injuries; and as 
the feelings are the same in all ani- 
mals, as well as man, it will be shown, 
where it is possible. How often has 
cruelty to animals been punished by a 
resistance and wounds, which have 
ended in death. So much for the will 
of God, as plainly pointed out by Pro- 
vidence and Nature, in this matter. 
As connected with the character of a 
Christian, the duty is equally clear. A 
Christian, as such, has no concern 
with bitterness, wrath, or clamour, on 
any account, or with any of them. 
Though firm, he is always mild, and 
of course always master of himself. 
The wisdom which is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, and its 
fruits are benevolence and joy. He 
desires no revenge of any kind; much 
less mean revenges of this sort, upon 
poor animals, perhaps for disappoint- 
ments in unreasonable and unwise 
expectations, founded on cruelty. He 
uses the creatures which God has 
given, so as not to abuse them ; and he 
makes it a rule to let his life be con- 
ducted by receiving good with thanks- 
giving, and evil with submission. Like 
the direction given to St. Peter in the 
vision, when the sheet was let down 
from heaven, he considers nothing un- 
clean (i. e. to be disregarded, as an 
abhorrence or a nuisance) which God 
has ennobled by creating, except where 
it infringes upon the necessities of his 
self-preservation and defence. He 
knows that God directed rest on the 
Sabbath day, to be observed towards 
the labouring animals, as well as other 
domestics ; and if he is to do all to 
the glory of God, that can never be 
promoted by conduct opposite to the 
spirit and intention of his revealed 
commandments, and the evident in- 
tentions of his Providence. 

There is, indeed, a foolish kind of 
argument derived from their condi- 
tion, as brute animals. If they were 
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incapable of feeling pain, the argu- 
ment might be solid. It is true that 
the Almighty has placed the disposal 
of their lives in the power of man, but 
we have no ideas which can ever 
sanction us in torturing them; so far 
the contrary, that it cannot be done 
without a sense of shame and a dis- 
tress of conscience. But what reason- 
ble purpose does it answer? Does it 
not show passion, or brutality of dis- 
position ? and is either of these inno- 
cent? Does God sanction folly ? 

On a subject like this, I have 
thought it best to speak immediately 
to the feelings and good sense of 
mankind. I shall conclude in the 
same style, by an address to the mas- 
ters and owners of these dumb useful 
animals. It is to recommend them to 
issue positive and peremptory orders 
to their servants, to treat the animals 
submitted to their care and protection, 
with the most humane and careful at- 
tention. Like infants, they neither 
redress, nor help, nor escape wrongs 
or neglect, or ill-usages; and they so 
far resemble them in the claims which 
they have upon our feelings. It is 
really a disgrace to us to treat any- 
thing ill, which is of eminent use ; and 
such are those animals who pass their 
lives in our service; and, if we were 
in their place, we should certainly 
think it just that we should do unto 
others as we would be done unto. 
Every man, however, naturally likes 
what is his own; and as he knows, 
by the simplest calculations, what is 
consistent with the powers, and what 
is necessary to the due support of his 
labouring animals, the duty of instruc- 
tion upon this head is easy and sim- 
ple; and such instruction will redound 
to his reputation as a man of feeling 
and good nature. 


—e-— 


WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from the last Supplement, p. 601) 


WE entered Lord Breadalbane’s do- 
main by a door but a little removed 
from our inn, and the appearance of 
every thing around us was extremely 
noble. Not to mention the more ge- 
neral features of this most striking 
landscape, the eye is immediately de- 
lighted by the exact order in which 
the place is evidently kept. The grassy 
and smooth-shaven slopes are highly 
beautiful, and of an extent hardly 
equalled in any other spot in the king- 
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dom. They are, of course, kept in 
this order at an immense expense. 
On all sides are the most extensive 
and towering woods, appearing inter- 
minable. In the park the trees are 
peculiarly fine, particularly an avenue 
of beech, under the shade of which, 
to a great extent, the grass is closely 
mown, and the turf of exquisite soft- 
ness. The clear waters of the Tay 
shoot by in all their beauty, while, in 
the distance, you have a view of the 
Loch, and its cloud-capt mountains 
Ben Lawers and Ben More. At this 
spot alcoves and seats are erected, 
from which the spectator has an op- 
portunity of enjoying the scene in all 
its luxuriance. Further on is a sort 
of summer apartment in the park, 
adorned with much care both with 
statues and paintings. 

The situation of the house is low 
and ill-chosen ; and, although its size 
is magnificent, it is a striking instance 
how inconsistent regular suits of mo- 
dern apartments are with any thing 
like castellated architecture. The hall 
appears insignificant, low, and of small 
dimensions. In a large room near it 
we observed armour of various de- 
scriptions, which had belonged to the 
heroic ancestors of the family, and 
which had probably been conspicuous 
in many a field. 

We returned by a different route, 
which led us once more over the bridge, 
built partly at the expense of the 
Breadalbane family. 

From this point our guide pointed 
out an island in the Loch, on which 
was erected, by one of the Kings of 
Scotland, a priory to the memory of 
his Queen, as noticed by Gilpin. 
“* Often,”’ says he, “ in the calm still 
hour of evening, or before the sun had 
arisen upon the mountains, the boat- 
man plying his course would rest on 
his oars to listen to the chaunted hymn, 
or early matins, as they came floating 
in the breeze along the surface of the 
lake.”” So beautiful is the scenery, so 
delightful the retreat, that no one in 
contemplating it would be disposed to 
question the enthusiasm of the boat- 
men, but would be almost inclined to 
regret that the peeling organ and 
chaunted hymn resound there no 
longer. 

We left Kenmore at eleven, and a 
mile or two onwards were stopped by 
whole troops of people in their holiday 
clothes proceeding to kirk, 
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*¢ In rude but glad procession came 
Bonnetted Sire, and coif-clad Dame, 
Aud plaided youth with jest and jeer, 
Which snooded maiden would not hear.” 
The curiosity of these people ap- 
peared strongly excited by our ap- 
pearance, and possible occupation, but 
we passed each other without much 
converse. Another, and another group 
succeeded, and we were not a little 
surprised at observing that though it 
was uncommonly fine, and, to com- 
mon observers, likely to continue so, 
almost every one of these good people 
was furnished with an umbrella. This 
was an appendage which one would 
hardly have expected to have found so 
common in the Highlands, were it not 
pretty well known that, though living 
in a very variable climate, the High- 
landers are still by no means without 
apprehension as to any severity of 
weather, and- that they are very care- 
ful of themselves both in cold and wet. 
The crowds whom we now encoun- 
tered were on their march to the 
kirk at Kenmore. Proceeding onwards 
we came to a congregation in the 
fields. This to us was a sight quite 
new, and strikingly patriarchal. The 
minister was holding forth with some 
animation in Gaelic, from the Gaelic 
Bible, a verse or two of which he 
read, and then proceeded to comment 
upon it. Of course we could not ex- 
pect to be much edified, neither would 
it have been pleasant to have marched 
up to the congregation in our strange 
garb, if we had entertained such ex- 
pectations. Wetherefore walked slowly 
behind some bushes, where we had an 
opportunity of observing at our leisure 
all that passed, without exciting their 
attention. The congregation, which 
‘was numerous, were seated at their 


ease on the grass, and chiefly consist-. 


ed of females. The few men present 
were stretched out at full length, with- 
out seeming to pay much attention to 
the exhortations of the preacher; yet 
the group was picturesque. Beneath 
the hill on which they were reclining, 
rolled the broad expanse of the lake, 
reflecting from its unruffled bosom the 
foliage of the trees which adorned its 
banks ; beyond were extensive woods 
and lofty mountains. The picture al- 
together was most impressive, and we 
waited for a considerable time in our 
_ hiding place to enjoy it, expecting that 
we might every moment be further 
gratified by listening to their psalmody, 
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which under such circumstances would 
have had a singular effect, but in 
this hope we were disappointed. We 
loitered till our patience was tired, the 
orator still increasing in earnestness 
and vociferation, till we again set for- 
wards on our way. A second congre- 
gation soon presented itself, the mi- 
nister holding forth from a sort of 
seniry-box. But the sight had lost 
its novelty, and we passed quickly by, 
arriving at Killin at five. 

Next morning we made an early 
visit to some interesting ruins on the 
other side of the river. In their neigh- 
bourhood was a most beautiful and 
extended avenue of limes, dispensing 
around the most agreeable fragrance, 
and resounding with the murmurs of 
whole hosts of insects. It was impos- 
sible to contemplate this light and 
graceful arch without much pleasure. 
From this spot we proceeded directly 
to the Hall of Finlarig, which is now, 
from the changes and chances of hu- 
man life, become a place of habitation 
for rooks, a large flock of which quitted 
their airy turrets at our approach. 
This castle, though in ruins, has still 
a noble appearance, and it is impos- 
sible to behold it in its fallen state 
with indifference. Its ruins however 
are still objects of much care, perhaps 
rather too much so, the neat gravel 
walks, and somewhat fantastical orna- 
ments, harmonizing but little with the 
structure they are meant to adorn. 
On the whole, we were greatly pleased 
with this domain, the lofty mountains 
overhanging which are extremely grand, 
and afford the noblest subjects for the 
pencil. 

Quitting Killin, we once more got 
into a country completely highland, 
bleak, dreary, and uncomfortable, and 
where, almost of course, we met with 
rain. For some time we had the river, 
dismal and unadorned, on our right, 
till we quitted the road leading to 
Tyndrum, and struck off, nearly at 
right angles, to the left. The country 
became still more highland, the hills 
rose to a greater height, and we were 
wrapped in still more impenetrable 
gloom. We at length arrived at the 
celebrated pass of Glenogil, one of the 
finest and most admired of the High- 
lands, and once more we appeared 
completely shut out from the society 
of our fellow men. Pursuing our way 
through the same sort of country, we 
arrived at Loch Earn Head, and re- 
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freshed, our repast being spread before 
us by a damsel whom I found de- 
signated in the window as “ Puella- 
rum Caledoniz pulcherrima, munditiis 
simplex, insigni lepore, et morum sua- 
vitate.”” We then marched through 
another pass, extremely romantic, and 
most beautifully wooded, to Callender, 
which we found crowded with visitors. 
We proceeded to Loch Katrine on 
horseback, and seldom have I felt 
more gratified than when borne at full 
speed against the wind on an aged 
but fleet hunter of M‘Nab’s, ‘‘ the 
high-maned, broad-breasted, proud, 
wide-leaping, strong steed of the hill.” 
Bright are the sides of the steed! 
His name is Sulin-Sifadda! The road 
possesses no great interest till you ar- 
rive almost at the neighbourhood of 
the Trosacks. It is then indescribably 
wild andromantic. Passing leisurely by 
“¢ the copse-wood grey 
That waved and wept o’er Loch Achray,” 


we came to a sort of hut or inn, the 
general receptacle of all strangers. 
We joined another party, and arriving 
at the lake, the rain fell in torrents ; 
notwithstanding, we embarked, and 
made the usual rounds, but with less 
satisfaction than we might have done 
under brighter auspices. The lake was 
far from being that ‘‘ burnished sheet of 
living gold,’ so beautifully described 
by the Bard, who has rendered it im- 
mortal. Yet was it lovely in its storms. 
The view of the Trosacks from its 
bosom is extremely striking for its 
wildness and beauty, and we ob- 
served with much delight the clouds 
flitting along the rugged sides of Ben 
Venue. We rowed twice round the 
celebrated “‘ islet in an inland sea,” 
and as many times sought shelter from 
the rain under the branching and 
dark green canopy of Ellen’s oak. 
The rain continuing, we made for 
land, and ordered out our steeds. 
Mine excited greater admiration than 
ever. He bounds from the earth as 
if his entrails were hairs, le Cheval 
volant, the Pegasus, qui a les narines 
de feu! We speedily reached Callen- 
der. Next day we visited the Brack- 
lin Brig, which has a terrific effect, 
and the passage over the narrow plank 
thrown across the chasm, any thing 
but agreeable. After purchasing a 
true Trosack stick, we commenced 
our march at one, finding the road in- 
Gent. Mac. March, 1831. 
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different, but the country rich, cheer- 
ful, and picturesque. We passed by 
the venerable ruins of Doune Castle, 
together with several handsome and 
pleasantly situated villas, and arrived 
at Stirling at six, the Castle and sur- 
rounding country strongly reminding 
us of Edinburgh. The view from the 
hill is one of the richest and most ex- 
tensive in the kingdom. From this 
place we proceeded by coach ; we tra- 
velled pleasantly, and with great expe- 
dition. The day was fine, though 
rather cold, and the views varied and 
delightful. The eye wandered with 
the greatest satisfaction over the wind- 
ings of the Firth, and the villas, woods, 
and corn-fields ornamenting its banks. 
The scenery however was no longer 
** such as Nature brings together in 
her sublimest moods—sounding cata- 
racts, hills which rear their scathed 
heads to the sky—lakes, that winding 
up the shadowy vallies, lead at every 
turn to yet more romantic recesses— 
rocks which catch the clouds of hea- 
ven,’’—and was consequently contem- 
plated with far less interest than had 
been inspired by our more northern 
and more Alpine rambles. Yet we 
did not fail to observe, amongst other 
sights, the vast volumes of smoke 
arising from the works at Carron, ex- 
hibiting, as a picturesque traveller 
somewhat whimsically expresses it, 
“« a set of the most infernal ideas.” 
At an early hour in the day we once 
again caught sight of the Pentlands, 
the Castle, Arthur’s seat, and all the 
romantic precincts of the Scottish me- 
tropolis! Our vehicle rolling rapidly 
onwards, we soon afterwards had a 
full view of the ‘‘ gude toun””’ itself, 
as we exclaimed loudly, and not a 
little delighted, ‘‘ Aye, bonnie Edinbro’,, 
we ken ye noo.” 
Yours, &c. A SuBSCRIBER. 
Mr. UrsBan, Bristol, March 1. 
THE sentiments I wish to commu- 
nicate to you have appeared in the 
columns of the well known journal of 
Felix Farley, and it having been sug- 
gested to me that they would not be 
unacceptable to the venerable pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, I have 
ventured to offer these hints and re- 
marks to all those who, with me, are 
deeply interested for ‘‘ that pure and 
apostolic religion which has been esta- 
blished among us for many genera- 
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tions.” The great progress which has 
been made by the advancement of 
learning and the arts, has given rise 
to several new institutions for the pur- 
poses of education, of which a College 
(as it is designated), lately opened in 
the City of Bristol, is one not sanc- 
tioned by the Episcopal authority of 
the place; this circumstance, with 
many others, has led me to give pub- 
licity to a scheme which I have long 
had in view, for forming minor Uni- 
versities on a more orthodox and sound 
plan. It is an undeniable fact that, 
in consequence of the peace which we 
have been so long enjoying, those 
young men who would have taken up 
arms in time of war, in defence of 
their King and country, have been in- 
duced by a change in political affairs, 
to embrace the learned professions, by 
which means the Universities are over- 
flowing. At this momentous crisis, is 
it not greatly to be wished that some 
pious, influential persons in Church 
and State, would form the resolution 
of founding one or more Colleges in 
each University? but, if it be urged 
that there are already too many young 
men congregated together, and that it 
incurs a very heavy expense to families 
in bringing up their sons in these seats 
of learning, and which the plan of the 
Bristol College, and all others of the 
same kind, is intended to obviate, I 
suggest that every City shall be a 
minor University, the Lecture Rooms 
(the Schools) to be in the Close or 
Cloisters of its Cathedral, under the 
superintendance of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, with the Bishop of the Diocese for 
its visitor. Let the Cathedrals be di- 
vided between the Universities, sub- 
ject to the statues and regulations of 
either, as the case may be; the Pro- 
fessors to be chosen from or by the 
Dignitaries and other Clergy of each 
Cathedral ; terms to be kept in strict 
accordance to time with each Univer- 
sity, and when the period arrives for 
the young men to graduate, let them 
repair for that purpose alone to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, according to which 
their Cathedral is tributary. These 
minor Universities are to be an exact 
epitome of the greater ones, and during 
term time the students are to be dis- 
tinguished in their habiliments by 
Wearing square caps and gowns, and 
when attending Divine service in their 
College Chapel (namely the Cathedral 
of the Diocese), they are to be habited 
in surplices. Proctors to be annually 
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elected, and all other officers, which 

may add dignity to these miniature 

Universities. In prosecution of my 

scheme, [ will now make a distribu- 

tion of the several Episcopal sees to 

be attached to the two Universities. 
OxForp. 

Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, Exe- 
ter, Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Lichfield. 

CaMBRIDGE. 

Canterbury, London, Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, Norwich, Rochester, Chi- 
chester. 

For obvious reasons the Cathedrals 
of Oxford and Ely are not included in 
this list. 

It has long been my most earnest 
wish that a regular constituted Uni- 
versity, with the power of conferring 
degrees, should be founded in the 
north of England, and I cannot think 
of any place so proper as York, the 
see of a metropolitan, the splendour of 
which undertaking would be heigh- 
tened by having that magnificent fa- 
bric, York Minster, the glory of the 
Church of England, and of all other 
Protestant Churches, for the Chapel 
of this anticipated University. The 
Archbishop presiding as visitor. To 
this province I assign its suffragan 
Cathedrals of Durham, Carlisle, and 
Chester. 

The College at Llampeter, founded 
by the piety and zeal of the present 
Bishop of Salisbury, who formerly pre- 
sided over the see of St. David’s, en- 
tirely supersedes the necessity of 
making any new arrangements for the 
Dioceses of North and South Wales. 

Yours, &c. Eva. 


Upper Southernhay, 
Exeter, Feb. 12. 
PUBLIC affairs present strange 
turns, changes, and appearances, at 
different periods. About two centu- 
ries ago, an occurrence was agitating, 
which appears to us now much ado 
about nothing ; a whole nation in an 
uproar and wrangling about a far- 
thing ; and this farthing actually not 
one fifth the value of one of our late 
King George the Fourth’s current 
farthing. However, it is upon record, 
that in the early part of the reign of 
Charles the First, one William Hawks 
and several others were fined, placed 
and exposed in the pillory in London, 
for counterfeiting this Royal token 
farthing of Charles the First. 
This diminutive copper coin is dis- 
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tinguished as one of the least intrinsic 
value in the series of British medallic 
history, but its currency was most 
rigidly and forcibly circulated through- 
out the realm by Royal authority. 
Letters patent were granted in 1625 
to the Duchess of Richmond * and Sir 
Francis Crane, of the exclusive right 
of making these farthing tokens for 
17 years, and to weigh six grains 
each, and for this privilege they were 
to pay the King 100 marks (13s. 4d.) 
yearly; and the patentees, to encou- 
rage the circulation, used to sell a gui- 
nea’s worth for 12 shillings; also they 
had them distributed in all the cities 
and towns of the kingdom; and all 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, &c. were 
charged to assist the patentees on 
pain of his Majesty’s high displea- 
sure, and counterfeiters and offenders 
to be proceeded against, as transgres- 
sors of his Majesty’s authority and 
Royal prerogative. King Charles and 
his cabinet were so anxious to check 
the counterfeiting of them, that they 
published four successive proclama- 
tions to prevent it, and also issued pro- 
secutions from the Star Chamber re- 
peatedly. This coin, after a lapse of 
more than 200 years, is become scarce. 
I have a genuine and fine specimen in 
my possession, which I will describe, 
viz.: it is struck on good copper, 
about one third of an inch diameter ; 
Mint mark, a crescent. Obverse : two 
sceptres crossed, with a crown on 
them in the centre; legend is within 
two circular lines, ‘‘ Carolu’ D.G. Ma. 





* In the fourth proclamation, possessed 


by Henry Lord Maltravers. 
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Bri.” Reverse: full rose in the cen- 
tre, with a crown upon it; legend, 
«« Fra. et Hi. Rex,”’ within two circles. 
The extreme smallness of the coin was 
so powerful a temptation for gain, as 
to induce many to counterfeit it, which 
so much annoyed the King and pa- 
tentees, who, to render it more diffi- 
cult to imitate, ordered it to be plugged 
through with a small piece of brass of 
less than a quarter of an inch diame- 
ter. The profits were considerable, as 
one ounce of metal which cost a penny, 
made 80 farthings, and the amount 
circulated was not less than 100,0001. 
sterling. The Duchess and the Knight 
had their little tokens well executed, 
and aimed to compensate for the defi- 
ciency of metal by the goodness of the 
workmanship ; for the letters are well 
shaped, and the neatness in which 
they are plugged, must have made it 
difficult for a private mechanic to imi- 
tate. 

N. Briot, a celebrated French artist 
came to England about this time to 
seek employ, and was engaged by 
King Charles. He struck his su- 
perior gold¢ and silver coin, and most 
likely superintended the patentee’s 
concerns, at least assisted in the best 
ones, as there were several different 
dies. SuirLtey Wootmer.}{ 





+ N.B. is marked on many of them, and 
fine specimens are extremely rare, especially 
the gold angel, I suppose worth more than 
20/1, at present. 

t We have to lament the loss of this much 
esteemed and frequent correspondent. He 
died on the 18th of February, six days after 
the date of this letter.—Ebpir. 
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New Translation of the Book of Psalms. 
By Wm. French, D. D., and George 
Skinner, M. A. 

(Concluded from p. 31.) 

IN resuming our remarks on this 
valuable publication, we would com- 
mence by observing, that it is difficult 
to do justice to its merits, by merely 
presenting specimens of the execution. 
If we were to dissever the text from 
the notes, and take the former only (as 
in our former article) or the latter 
only, we should in either case do in- 
justice to the learned translators and 
annotators; since their version and 
notes must be taken conjointly, in or- 
der to be fairly judged. And to conjoin 
those, or even give the fext in verses (as 


it is in the original work) the narrow- 
ness of our columns renders imprac- 
ticable. We shall, perhaps, but dis- 
charge our duty by presenting a few 
specimens of improved translation, 
and especially of judicious annotation. 

In Psalm tv., 6 and 7, we observe 
the sense more correctly represented 
than in any versions we have yet seen, 
as follows :—‘‘ Oh that 1 had wings, 
like a dove,—I would fly away, and I 
would dwell,—Behold! I would flee 
afar off ;—I would make my abode in 
the desert.” 

Our two authorised versions rather 
follow the Sept. than the Hebrew. 
—Some recent translators connect 
7272, But the new translators have 
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rightly preferred the ordinary construc- 
tion, which is adopted also by the 
Sept. and is confirmed by a kindred 
passage of Aristoph. Av. 1425: etra 
dedpar mrepa AaBav Kiko mepicoBeiv 
ras méAets KaAovpevos. See also an an- 
cient oracular response, in Plutarch 
Demosth. c. 19. 

At verse 15 of the same Psalm, the 
new translators well render, ‘‘ May 
they go down alive into the grave.” 
The quick, indeed, of our versions will 
express this, but obscurely. With re- 
spect to the sense of this idiomatical 
expression, commentators generally 
interpret it to mean ‘‘ Let a sudden 
and unexpected death overwhelm 
them.” But our learned annotators 
better explain thus—“‘ i. e. not by the 
common death of all men,” referring 
to Numbers xvi. 29. At ver. 23, 
‘** shalt cause them to go down into 
the pit of corruption,” there is an ob- 
scurity in ‘‘ them,’”’ which the annota- 
tors explain to mean “the blood-thirsty 
and deceitful men” just afterwards 
mentioned. But it is very harsh to 
take an antecedent from what follows 
in the context. The pronoun, we 
think, refers to what preceded, at ver. 
22 and 21; verse 22 containing a pa- 
renthetical admonition, and therefore 
to be arranged accordingly. The 
Dm, ord, is meant to be emphatical, in 
which case it corresponds to the Greek 
ovros. We would therefore render, 
*« But those, O God, thou wilt cause 
to go down into the pit of corruption.” 

Psalm tx. 2, is rendered, ‘“‘ Thou 
hast shaken the land, Thou hast rent 
it asunder,—Repair the breaches there- 
of, for it tottereth ;’? where it is re- 
marked, ‘‘ The effects of political con- 
vulsions are here compared with those 
of an earthquake.”’ The expressions 
(we would observe) adopted in the 
Sept. are more forcible than those of any 
modern version, i. e. Swvéreiras Thy yy 
kai cuverdapagas adriy, tava Ta ouvTpip- 
pata avtns, Ste €oudrevbn. We could 
have wished that the learned transla- 
tors had expressed the metaphor con- 
tained in the tava ra ovvtpippara, 
‘heal the sores,” of the Sept. We 
have only to imagine that confusion of 
metaphor so often found in passages of 
almost lyrical sublimity, such as the 
present; as, for instance, in a similar 
passage, of unequalled grandeur, in So- 
phocles Cid. Tyr. 22; médus yap—oa- 
Aevee—Oivovea pev Kddvéw eyxdpros 
xGovds, Pbivovca J ayédais Bovvopors, 
TOKO! TE aydvots yuvatkov. 
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The bold metaphor at Psalm txv1. 
12, is thus explained: ‘‘ Thou didst 
subjugate us to other people, as a horse 
is brought into subjection to its rider.’”’ 
We do not quite see how this applies. 
Weshould ratherthink that the Hebrew 
verb is used as xaOurma¢ew often is in 
4eschylus, in the sense of—‘“‘to tri- 
umphantly hold dominion over, to in- 
sultingly domineer ;” ex gr. A‘schy]. 
Eum. 145, veds dé ypaias Saiydvas Kabur- 
maow. The metaphor in the next line 
** we went through fire and water,” is 
rightly explained to be a proverbial 
expression for being brought into ex- 
treme danger. We would add that it 
is found in Liban. Orat. Parent. in 
Julian, § 107, C., miurrevovres dia mv- 
pos eddy av amabeis. See the Schol. 
on Soph. Antig. 364. On ver. 31, it 
is acutely remarked, that this appears 
to be the answer to the Psalmist’s 
prayer; which is explained and illus- 
trated by a citation from Is. txv. 14. 
—At Ps. txrx. 2, “ I am sinking in 
the deep mire,’’ the learned annotators 
remark, that it was customary to se- 
cure prisoners in cisterns or pits, re- 
ferring to Jerem. xxxvill. 6. We 
would add the following passage of 
Zachar. 1x. 11, ‘‘ I have sent thy pri- 
soners out of a horrible pit.”” The use 
of pits, or subterraneous caverns, as 
prisons, was, indeed, a custom of the 
remotest antiquity ; as has been fully 
proved by Dr. Bloomfield on Thucyd. 
1, 134 (translation) where he com- 
pares the Ceadas at Lacedemon, the 
Barathrum at Athens, and the Latomie 
at Syracuse ; and traces the custom to 
Oriental usage, referring to Zach. 1x. 
11, and Ps. xt. 2. 

Ps. Lxx1. 7, is well rendered : ‘‘Iam 
become a portentous sign unto many ;”’ 
instead of the “‘ monster’’ of our prayer- 
book, and the “‘ wonder”? of our bible 
version. The annotators subjoin the 
following paraphrase: ‘‘ Many are 
willing to persuade themselves that 
my trials proceed directly from God’s 
wrath, and are intended to warn them 
against pursuing a like course of con- 
duct.”” At Ps. txxiir. 9, there is a 
considerable obscurity. The new 
translators render thus: ‘‘ They place 
their mouth in the heavens,—And their 
tongue rangeth through the earth.’ 
—The words are well explained to 
mean “‘ They carry themselves loftily, 
and every where assert their own su- 
periority.”” At Ps. txxv. the second 
and third verses are judiciously marked 
as the words of the Almighty ; and the 
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latter ones ‘‘ the pillars of the earth” 
are well explained to mean “‘ those fun- 
damental laws whichare essential to the 
existence and well being of society.” 
The almost lyrically bold, and conse- 
quently obscure passage at Ps. yxxv1. 
4, is thus explained: ‘‘ Thou art be- 
come illustrious by having enabled 
Thy people to gain possession of the 
fastnesses in which hostile kings had 
deposited the spoils taken by them 
in war.” 

At txxvi1. 26, our prayer-book 
version, agreeably to the Sept., ren- 
ders, ‘‘they did eat angels’ food ;”’ 
while our bible version has “‘ the food 
of the mighty.”” The new version is, 
“* the bread of princes.”’ It occurred 
to us that the old version is defended 
by Sapient. Sal. xvi. 20, rpodyy dy- 
yerov eyepioas.—And this would 
seem preferable, as offering a stronger 
sense. The force of the idiom being 
“‘food fit for angels’? which may 
be explained to mean the most excel- 
lent food. See Glass Phil. Sacr. p. 44. 
The Hebrew idiom, however, will not 
admit this sense; and the LXX had 
probably something else in their copy. 
The version of the very learned new 
translators is, we doubt not, the 
right one. And the very same sense 
will arise, that is, being ‘‘ food fit 
for princes,’? which is exactly cor- 
respondent to a common idiom in our 
own language. That co2 means 
princes as well as mighty, is certain 
from Job xxiv. 22, and xxxIv. 20. 

At Ps. txxx1l. verses 2—4, are ju- 
diciously marked as the words of the 
Almighty pronouncing solemn judg- 
ment upon the gods, i.e. the representa- 
tives of God, judyes on the earth. At 
v. 5, however, the sublime image in 
our old versions, “ all the foundations 
of the earth are out of course,” is, we 
conceive, weakened by the substitu- 
tion of the feeble term moved. It is 
plain, from the context, that some vio- 
lent shock is meant, such as, if it does 
not overturn a solid and massy edifice, 
throws the building owt of course, i.e. 
shakes the courses of the stones out 
of their places. The term used by the 
Sept. careverOa, is very strong, and, 
taken with the context, may surely 
imply as much. It is clear, however, 
that the words are used figuratively ; 
and they seem to denote a state of 
things in which those strong pillars of 
society, the ordinances of law and the 
sanctions of morality,are broken down, 
and the whole frame-work of society 
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is rickety (see note supra, on Psalm 
LXxv. 2 and 3); a state of things ini- 
mitably depicted by the strong pencil 
of Thucydides, L. 111. C. 84—£évvra- 
paxbevros Te Tov Biov és Tov Kaipoy Tov- 
Tov TH mOAEL, Kal TOY VOpwV KpaTHOATA 
9 avOperecia qbvots, eiwOvia Kai mapa 
Tous vopous ddiKeiv, aopéevn ednrocev 
dxpatijs pev dpyns ovoa, kpeioowv de 
tov Sixaiov, todepia S€ Tod mpotxovros* 
and which, alas, finds too striking a 
counterpart in various parts of Europe 
at present. 

In Ps. xc. 5, the words “‘ are as a 
sleep’ of our two old versions, is in 
the new judiciously changed to ‘‘ they 
sleep.” It would, however, have been 
still better, ‘‘they are asleep.”’ For 
though there is no room to suppose 
here an ellipsis of 3 (notwithstanding 
it occurs occasionally), yet if a verb 
cannot be extracted from the noun 
im3w sleep, an adjective may, by sup- 
posing the frequent ellipsis of the pre- 
position 2. Thus our adjective asleep 
was formed from the preposition at 
and sleep. At verse 10, our common 
translation has, “‘ yet is their strength 
but labour and sorrow;’’ the new one, 
«« And the pride of them is trouble and 
vexation.”” We grant that the common 
version can scarcely be defended. Yet 
neither, we conceive, has the new 
translation seized exactly the true 
sense. We cannot but object to the 
antecedent to the pronoun © being 
carried so far back as the days of our 
years. It is much more natural to 
refer it to the nearer one, “‘ fourscere 
years.’’ The sense, we conceive, is this: 
«‘ And then the most that men have 
to boast of is but trouble and sorrow!”’ 
It would be too cynical to assert this 
of the whole of life. Whereas how ap- 
plicable it is to advanced years, is quite 
obvious. The ancient poets abound 
in sayings attesting the truth of this 
sentiment, one of which we shall cite, 
in order to remove a corruption which 
disfigures a beautiful passage. Eurip. 
Col. frag. 18. Tépovres ovdev eopev 
@Xo, mAny dxdos | Kal cxjpa. Nostro 
periculo tu lege drAos, an old word for 
p6xO0s, mévos, on which see Steph. 
Thes. in v. Nov. Ed. So Eurip. Me- 
lan. frag. 15—dv@pomoow eorw ois 
Bios | ‘O ptxpos etxparos éyevero & Gyxos 
Kakov. 

There is not a more frequent cause 
of difficulty in the Psalms than a 
breaking off of the construction; and 
sometimes, though rarely, of the 
sentiment itself. Our new translators 
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are quite aware of this, and have 
thrown light (for instance) on the ob- 
scurity which envelopes the second 
verse of the 91st Psalm, by adverting 
to this principle. They judiciously 
point thus: ‘‘ Who saith, ‘Jehovah is 
my refuge and my fortress,—My God, 
in whom I place my trust,’ ’’—remark- 
ing in the note, ‘‘ The Psalmist here 
breaks off, and instead of completing 
the sentence, by pointing out the hap- 
piness of such a person, proceeds to 
address him as though present.’”’ The 
difficulty which involves the latter 
part of Ps. xcv. they remove by sup- 
posing that ver. S—11, are the words 
of the Almighty. It may be interest- 
ing to our readers to know the senti- 
ments of two such distinguished scho- 
lars, profound Orientalists, and theo- 
logians, as Dr. French and Mr. Skin- 
ner, on the controverted subject of the 
imprecations found in several of the 
Psalms, as Ps. txrx. and-crx. Most 
translators and commentators so ren- 
der and annotate as to explain away 
the force of the imprecations. The 
present learned translators have here 
preserved the same rigid fidelity and 
accuracy as in other respects, and 
content themselves with the follow- 
ing masterly note on the subject, once 
for all, at Ps. crx: ‘It may be ob- 
served, with reference to the impreca- 
tions, found particularly in this Psalm 
and in Psalm Lxix, that the morality 
which they breathe does not ill accord 
either with the general character of 
the Mosaic dispensation, or with the 
state of religious knowledge to which 
the Jewish nation had attained. The 
love of our enemies was a duty first 
distinctly and positively inculcated by 
the Divine Author of the Christian 
faith. This pure and sublime doctrine 
did not form a part of the law deli- 
vered to the Jews, because of “ the 
hardness of their hearts.”” Let it not 
be urged that it would have been bet- 
ter if the sacred volume had nowhere 
exhibited the ‘‘ holy men” who were 
of old, thus betraying, even in their 
intercourse with God, a deep resent- 
ment of the unprovoked injuries which 
they were continually suffering from 
the wicked. These very passages of 
Scripture convey an useful and a very 
important lesson; for they teach 
Christians, in the most forcible man- 
ner, the value of those pre-eminent 
advantages which are enjoyed by 
them under the Gospel.” . 
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In Ps. cxrx. 83, ‘‘ I am become 
like a bottle in the smoke,” the pre- 
sent translators well render, ‘‘ a skin 
shrivelled in the smoke,’’ i. e. a skin 
bottle for holding liquids, which, on 
being placed in a smoky tent, would 
generally be shrivelled. At verse 85, 
“‘which thing is not commanded in 
thy law,”’ it is well remarked that the 
negative form of expression is here, 
and elsewhere, employed, to give 
greater emphasis to the expression of 
what is forbidden. On verse 131, ‘“‘ I 
open wide my mouth, and pant eager- 
ly, because I love thy commandments,” 
there is the following tasteful remark : 
** In a simple state of society, inward 
emotions were accompanied with more 
of corresponding outward action than 
is exhibited where civilization is more 
advanced.” 

It would be easy and delightful to 
extract a multitude of notes such 
as the above, and it would be not 
difficult for us to contribute fresh 
illustrations to those of the learned 
annotators; but no further specimens 
can be necessary for the chief purpose 
we have had in view. Indeed our nar- 
row limits warn us that we must think 
of furling our sails. We must therefore 
now confine ourselves to general ob- 
servations. We are enabled, after 
close scrutiny and full examination, to 
pronounce this to be by far the most 
faithful and accurate version of the 
Psalms which this or perhaps any 
country has ever produced. The acute- 
ness and judgment shown in the dis- 
tribution of the several portions of the 
Psalms (which are often, as it were, 
dramatic, and the persons supposed to 
be speaking abruptly changed, with as 
much obscurity and occasional harsh- 
ness as in the Odes of Pindar), is such 
as to claim our warmest commenda- 
tions. Asto the nofes, they are, wethink, 
quite models for annotation of this 
kind. They are almost invariably short, 
but are apt, pithy, judicious, tasteful, 
and calculated to prove highly instruc- 
tive to the class of persons for whom 
they were especially formed; namely 
those who are unacquainted with the 
original, and are not very conversant 
in critical lore. It may occur to some 
readers that it would have been better 
to have regularly pointed out the pas- 
sages which contain prophecies of, or 
allusions to, the Messiah. But the 
limits which the annotators had pre- 
scribed to themselves forbad this ; and 
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as it had been fully done by preceding 
annotators, whose notes it was not the 
intention of the authors of the present 
work to supersede, it would have been 
unnecessary. The present annotators 
will, however, be found to have point- 
ed out almost all the principal evangeli- 
cal predictions or allusions. But to re- 
turn to the teat, the style is remark- 
ably simple, plain, and unadorned ; 
perhaps somewhat more so than the 
taste of the age (not the most pure), 
will be likely to entirely approve. 

To advert to a matter which may 
possibly be a stumbling block to some 
well-meaning, but not well-informed 
readers. It may be thought strange 
that Dr. French and Mr. Skinner 
should have sometimes translated and 
explained in a manner varying from 
the sense which appears to be af- 
fixed to the passages by the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. This, 
it would seem, must be wrong; and 
yet it is, in fact, as a system, quite 
right. As there are two handles by 
which most things may be taken, so 
we not unfrequently meet with two 
senses ; the grammatical and primary 
sense, and the mystical or allegorical 
one. The latter of these has with 
reason been adopted by the writers 
of the New Testament ; but the former 
alone could, consistently with their 
plan (which was to give a literal 
translation, with notes pointing out 
and illustrating the grammatical sense) 
have been expressed by Dr. French and 
Mr. Skinner. 

We have said that the present 
translation stands pre-eminent for 
accuracy. This will be found to be the 
case especially in assigning the true 
force of the tenses of verbs; the real 
sense of the numerous obscure par- 
ticles; and, above all, in explaining 
the various perplexing idioms, and 
adjusting the harsh constructions, in 
which the Book of Psalms abounds. 
In all these respects, the two old ver- 
sions are defective to a degree which 
would scarcely be credited by those 
who have little or no knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. The present 
translators were enabled to correct 
these numerous errors, not only by 
their own profound knowledge of the 
Oriental languages, but by availing 
themselves of all the invaluable infor- 
mation to be found in the works of the 
great Hebraists of the lastcentury ; with 
which and every other kind of lore they 
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are thoroughly imbued. Indeed their 
being likewise consummately versed in 
Classical literature has enabled them to 
go much further than mere Hebraists, 
however eminent and perfect, could 
have done. This faculty, indeed, has 
had, in the present work, compara- 
tively but little scope. It will, howe- 
ver, have full play in the work which 
they announce as intended to succeed 
this, namely, Copious Philological 
Notes on the Psalms, for the use of 
those who have some knowledge of the 
Original. This, we hope, they will give 
to the public in the same form (8vo.) 
as the present performance, and when- 
ever it appears, we shall feel it our 
duty to give it an early and an ample 
notice. We have no doubt that the 
two works taken together will be in- 
dispensable to all who would attain a 
correct knowledge of this most impor- 
tant of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

As to the present work, from its con- 
venient size, beautiful typography, and 
the great information which it contains 
as to the literal sense of the Psalms, it 
is well calculated to be a constant ac- 
companiment to Mant’s Family Bible 
and Prayer-book, and may be even of 
considerable assistance to young He- 
braists. 

Of the success of a work which, 
though formed as little as possible ad 
captandum, contains solid merit suffi- 
cient to make it very valuable to all 
classes of readers, we entertain no 
doubt. And we are anxious that this 
success should be as speedy as it must 
finally be certain ; since that may ex- 
cite the learned and able translators to 
furnish some further contributions of 
this kind to sacred literature. We 
have, indeed, been informed (and we 
hope report speaks true) that they are 
now closely engaged on a new transla- 
tion of the Proverbs of Solomon. This, 
we can venture to augur, they will 
execute in a manner even superior to 
the present work ; for we have ob- 
served that they never fail to execute 
the gnomic portions of the Psalms in 
the best possible style. We trust they 
intend to include Ecclesiastes in their 
proposed work; and may we venture 
to express our further hope that they 
will, at their leisure, favour the public 
with a new version of all the books of 
the Old Testament and the Apocry- 
pha which are gnomic? To use the 
words of a distinguished ornament of 
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their own College, Utinam calcar addere 
nostra voluntas posset! But whether 
they accomplish more or less, we can- 
not conclude without thanking them 
heartily for what they have already 
done, in a work which may be consi- 
dered a very important addition to the 
other new translations of the books of 
the Old Testament, and which must be 
exceedingly valuable to those persons 
who shall (we trust, ere long) have 
the task of either forming a new trans- 
lation of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, or effecting a complete revision 
of the old one. Such works as the 
present, and those in preparation, 
show that for the noble work we have 
just adverted to, there would be no 
want of scholars at either of our Uni- 
versities properly qualified to effect it ; 
and as to Cambridge, it will readily be 
allowed, that few indeed of her sons are 
so well qualified to take part in this glo- 
rious workas the Master and SeniorTu- 
tor of Jesus College, (edyos ’Arpeidov ; 
Whether, indeed, it shall still be de- 
ferred, or at length be happily accom- 
plished, Todro Gedy ev yovvact keira! 
Onethingiscertain,—thatthe many im- 
portant works in Theology which have 
been of late years produced by Cam- 
bridge scholars have not only done 
honour to that University, but, by pro- 
moting the credit, have materially 
added to the security of ow Church 
establishment. And, as far as they 
have been accomplished by scholars 
resident in that University, and occu- 
pying stations of great dignity and 
considerable emolument, they tend, 
placare invidiam, to make a certain 
part of the public view less grudgingly 
the ample revenues (much, however, 
exaggerated) of its great academical 
foundations. Again and again we 
would say, let Cambridge, from which, 
since the revival of literature, so much 
of light has emanated, but hold on 
her course resolutely, through evil 
report and good report, and ever 
verify her motto—‘‘ Hine lux et po- 
cula sacra! ’”’; let her continue to car- 
ry, not follow, the lamp of knowledge, 
and she will have no reason for fear in 
the evil day ; the storm may beat upon 
her house—but it will not fall, being 
founded on a rock. It will not be 
with her as with some foreign Univer- 
sities, whose sun is set for ever. Never 
to her will be applicable the words of 
Isaiah, ‘‘ There is not one to lead her 
of all the sons she hath brought forth ; 


neither is there one to support and 
help her of all the sons whom she 
hath educated!” In the moral influ- 
ence of the enlightened bands she is 
continually sending forth, will consist 
her own security and prosperity. Their 
pious care shall (Opemrnpiov ouveka) 
guard her time-honoured walls, and 
bequeath them to posterity, as a xrjpa 
és dei. 


Mr. Ursan, SBrook-st. March 2. 

IT is possible that your learned cor- 
respondent T. E., p. 122, may not 
know that the word kdpndos, in the 
verses he has cited from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, has been, in two 
English versions of the Gospels, trans- 
lated a cable, or a cable-rope. 

First, in ‘‘ The New Testament in 
Greek and English; containing the 
original text, corrected from the au- 
thority of the most authentic manu- 
scripts: and a new. version formed 
agreeably to the illustrations of the 
most learned commentators and cri- 
tics ; with notes and various readings, 
and a copious alphabetical index. In 
two volumes, 1729.” In this the 
Greek word in the corresponding co- 
lumns is Kayn)ovr. 

Secondly, in ‘‘ Divers Parts of the 
Holy Scriptures done into English, 
chiefly from Dr. J. Mills’s printed 
Greek copy; with notes and maps. 
1761.” In this the expression is “ it 
is easier for a cable-rope to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

But long before either of these 
translations had appeared, a similar 
translation had been given in English. 
In “‘ A compendious and a moche 
fruytefull Treatyse of well livynge, 
contaynyng the hole summe and effect 
of al vertue. Wrytten by S. Bernard, 
and translated by Thomas Paynie,” 
{[15—], the author comments upon 
and praises the state of poverty, and 
referring to Luke xviii. quotes thus: 
“* Yt is moch more easy to nedela 
gabell of a shyp then for a riche man 
to come to heven.”’ 

] have not been able to find the word 
needle used as a verb in any other au- 
thor, nor in any dictionary. This 
book, indeed, is well worthy the at- 
tention of all philologists, who are 
fond of searching out obsolete words 
and expressions with which it abounds. 

Yours, &c. S. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ee aoe 


The Parochial Topography of the Rape of 
Bramler, in the Western division of the 
County of Sussex. By Edmund Cart- 
wright, M.A. F.A.S. Canon of Chiches- 
ter, Rector of Earnley, Vicar of Lymin- 
ster, &c. [Vol. 1. Part Il. of the History 
of Western Sussex. | 
COUNTY HISTORIES are works 

in which the provincial gentry, not of 
coarse or ten habits, take a warm 
interest ; and, considering that they 
contain memorials of an inaccessible or 
evanescent character, most rationally 
so. The best feelings are excited— 
those feelings which accord with the 
humanum est, support the pieties of 
nature, and elevate sentiment. But 
we have expatiated more than once 
upon the subject. 

The work before us is one which 
will place Mr. Cartwright among the 
first of our county historians. A law- 
beok form all such works must neces- 
sarily have to a certain extent, if they 
are good for any thing, and all that can 
or ought to be done is to relieve heavy 
but indispensable particulars by sea- 
sonable, instructive, or judicious em- 
bellishment. This is remarkably well 
effected in all points, but in one more 
particularly, i. e. Gothic architecture ; 
and upon this point we fasten with 
particular pleasure. Not that we would 
support such strange persons as would 
say, that although there may be a 
George the Second, Third, and Fourth, 
there never was a George the First, i. e. 
because there never were but two styles 
in Europe, the debased Roman, de- 
rived from the Gothic reign in Italy, 
and the Asiatic or Pointed style, (and 
the first was brought from the Conti- 
nent to this island in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons,) we would say, that no 
memorials exist of their works—not 
that we would support theorists, who 
have never regarded the works of orien- 
tal travellers, who find English castle 
and church work on the shores of the 
Red Sea, and have beheld with their 
eyes closed, actual fac-similes of our 
architecture in ancient Churches at 
Rome and other parts of Lialy, where 
the dates are known—not, we say, that 
we would violate the sacredness of his- 
tory to gratify the positiveness of pe- 
dants or the pseudo-discoveries of cox- 

Gent. Maa. March, 1831. 
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combs—but that we would imbue, if 
we were able, the public mind with 
a taste and veneration for those sacred 
edifices which have in them an intrin- 
sic character of holiness, and lead us to 
that primum mobile of all that is good ; 
the feeling what God is, what is the 
hope of man, and what he ought to be. 

Mir. Cartwright is a connoisseur on 
the subject, and there is no common- 
place in hisinformation. The follow- 
ing extracts will show it. 

At Broadwater, 

‘** The capitals of the pillars which sup- 
port the arch under the tower, are sur- 
mounted with branches of palm, an orna- 
ment introduced by the Crusaders, and pe- 
culiarly appropriate to a Christian Church. 
Instead of the stone stalls, frequent on the 
south side of our chancels, is a stone bench, 
over which is a Norman arch, a very rare 
if not an unique instance (p. 35). On the 
south side of the Church is a cross in the 
wall, in flint work, a style peculiar to the 
Suffolk Churches, and not occurring in any 
other Church in Western Sussex.” pp. 35,36. 


Howessential proportion is in Gothic 
architecture, and the causes why many 
Churches have been in this respect 
disfigured, are given in the following 
account of that of New Shoreham : 


«‘ The mixed style of architecture which 
makes this Church remarkable, is peculiar 
to buildings of the twelfth century; the 
earliest authentic instances of the pointed 
arch being pretty certainly dated in the 
reign of King Stephen, and the semicircular 
arch being quite disused at the accession of 
King John, in the end of the same century. 
Within this period many stately Churches 
were erected, which exhibit both pointed 
and circular arches, intimately joined and 
intermixed. When the Church of New 
Shoreham was standing entire, it was a 
stately and spacious structure, extending in 
length from east to west about 210 feet, 
with a transept measuring 92 feet from 
north to south, and a tower rising from the 
centre of the cross, 83 feet. The destruc- 
tion of the nave has taken away one half of 
the total length, spoiling the proportion of 
the building, and throwing the tower out of 
its proper position, as seen in a general 
view. It is not known at what time the 
Church was thus mutilated; it is likely to 
have been done in the reign of Henry VIII. 
or soon afterwards, when the monastic 
Churches were generally destroyed, either 
totally or in part, though it may have hap- 
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pened a century later, many large Churches 
being reduced in size after the restoration 
of Charles II. in consequence of the ruin 
they had fallen into by neglect and ill-usage 
in the civil wars, and during the time of the 
Commonwealth.” —p. 57. 


Under the Church of Steyning, Mr. 
Cartwright, who assigns the erection 
to the middle of the twelfth century, 
notices an architectural peculiarity. 

¢ Tt is remarkable that the northern win- 
dows appear deeply recessed on the inside, 
whilst there is only a single plain course 
round the outside; but the southern windows 
are deeply recessed on the outside, with 
double courses of mouldings, and have only 
a single one within. This contrivance was 
calculated to improve the external appearance 
of the south front, where was the principal 
approach to the Church, and which of course 
would be more observed than the north 
side, and it shows what care and study the 
builders of that age bestowed on their 
works.” —p. 168. 


We shall now notice a curiosity re- 
lative to the Church of Itchingfield: 


*¢ The Church, which is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, is a single nave or aisle, of no 
greater antiquity than the age of Edward IV. 
or Henry VI. The tower, which hardly 
rises above the body of the Church, is a 
singular construction. It is composed of 
very large blocks of timber, or rather entire 
trees, fastened together with wooden bolts, 
and is certainly as ancient as the Church. 
In a country so productive of timber, it is 
by no means extraordinary that it should 
have been so applied, and indeed it is most 
probable that the ancient Church was of 
the same material, of which the Church of 
Greensted in Essex is an example at the 
present day.”—p. 330. 


Bramber is a castle mentioned in 
Domesday Book ; and we will take leave 
to say, that the tower, engraved in p. 
172, may be, and probably is, Saxon, 
whatever may be affirmed to the con- 
trary. There ts evidence that the castle 
was existent in the Anglo-Saxon era, 
and none whatever that it was built by 
William de Braose in the time of the 
Conqueror. We could produce au- 
thorities to show that a similar style 
of towers exists among the Gothic re- 
mains of Italy, of date anterior to the 
Anglo-Saxon architecture. 

At Streatham, in Henfield, are the 

remains of extensive foundations, 
“¢ the site, as is supposed, of the Castle of 
Earl Warbald and his Countess ‘Tedburga, 
to whom it belonged previous to its dona- 
tion by King Osmund, to the See of Chi- 
chester.” —p. 267. 


We wish that these foundations had 
been excavated, and that we had a 
ground plan, for then some light might 
be thrown upon the style of Anglo- 
Saxon Castles, and the peculiarity dis- 
covered, if any. 

At Shipley are the remains of the 
Keep of a Castle, which stands upon a 
knoll within a moat, and may, Mr. 
Cartwright thinks from its name, the 
Knepp, have been occupied ‘‘ by a 
scion of that royal family in the Saxon 
times, to which the Castle of Bramber 
belonged.”—p. 292. 

(To le continued.) 


Dignities, Feudal and Parliamentary, and 
the Constitutional Legislature of the United 
Kingdom. The Nature and Functions of 
the Aula Regis, the Magna Concilia, and 
the Communia Concilia of England, and 
the History of the Parliaments of France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, investi- 
gated and considered, with a view lo ascer- 
tain the origin, progress, and final esta- 
Llishment of Legislative Parliaments, and 
of the dignity of a Peer or Lord of Parlia- 
ment, By Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King of Arms, &. §c. 2 vols, 8vo. 
WHEN a Judge charges a Jury 

that they shall divest their minds of 

all prejudice concerning the prisoner 
at the bar, and decide only according 
to the evidence, he requires, if they 
had any previous knowledge of the cha- 
racter or acts of the prisoners, a phy- 
sical impossibility; and the utmost 
which he can reasonably expect is, 
that the evidence may qualify or coun- 
teract their prejudices as to the case 
before them. It is also not uncommon 
for a man labouring under a prepos- 
session, not to see the wood for trees. 

Now both these circumstances must 

have ensued with regard to Selden, a 

man of enormous learning, but most 

confused intellect, who has involved 

the history of our Parliaments in a 

state of entanglement, and advanced 

hypotheses which, through his eminent 
name, have been taken for data; thus 
he has made puzzles which ought 
never to have existed, because the text 
of history and record were not liferally 
regarded. In truth, the history of 

PaiJiaments is in all substantials clear, 

though there may exist a great defect 

of information upon some particular 
points. But there is a wide difference 
between desiderata and misstatements. 

Sir William Betham has produced a 
book, which for the vast number of 
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facts introduced into it, is of the highest 
value; but we differ in points, and 
when he says, in p. 41, that 

‘* Blackstone goes too far in his zeal for 
the ancient constitution, when he asserts 
that, without the consent of the Witanage- 
mote, no new law could Le made, or old one 
altered,” 
we allegate that Blackstone was cor- 
rect; and in proof thereof, translate a 
passage from Suomen, which, by the 
way, also shows how Christianity came 
to be first incorporated with the Law 
of the Land. The King says, that 
after many nations were converted to 
Christianity, many Synods were held 
every where; and also that in England, 
after its conversiou, holy Bishops and 
wise Laymen resolved, from merciful 
considerations, that the Lords of the 
soil (terreni domini) might by the 
licence of them (the Bishops), without 
sin, exact for the first fault the pecu- 
niary emendation which they (the 
Bishops) decreed, except the proditio 
Domini, which admitted of no pardon, 
because God, under the Jewish law, 
allowed of none to such delinquents, 
nor Christ to Judas ;! and in many of 
their Synods they adapted the penalties 
[multorum forisfactorum emendationes 
aptaverunt|, and out of a general mass 
of their Synodal books, made a code of 
chapters. 

his statement being premised, 
Brompton says, 

‘These, and the ten commandments, 
and the laws of Moses, and the judgments 
which God spake to Moses and ordered him 
to guard, Eifred King of the West Saxons 
caused to be collected, and to be reduced to 
writing, thus saying, ‘ i then, Alfred King, 
have collected together these, and ordered 
them to be written—many things which 
our predecessors have observed, and have 
pleased me, I have reserved; and many 
things which displeased me, I have rejected 
by the advice of my wise men, and directed 
to be observed in a different manner (aliter 
observart precepi); and I have been un- 
willing to put many things of my own in 
writing, because we doubt (dubitamus) what 
might of these (inde) please posterity; but 
what [ found in the days of Ina my relative, 
or Offa King of the Mercians, or of Ethel- 
bert, who was the first baptized King of 
England, what appeared to me more just, 
these I have collected, the rest 1 have dis- 
missed ; I, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 
have shown these things to all my wise men, 
and they have said ‘ Placet ea custodire.’*’2 

) Hence the writ ‘* De heretico combu- 
yendo.” 

2 Brompton int. Dec. Scriptor. 819, 820. 


Now the concluding sentence of Al- 
fred’s proémium does, in our opinion, 
show that he was bound to consult the 
Witenagemote, and have their placets 
before he could legalize the measures ; 
and Ina says, that he enacted his laws 
by a similar assent ! 

That there might and sometimes 
did exist an opposition, is evident 
from Malmesbury, who says, that 
Athelstan was elected and crowned 
King at Kingston, although a certain 
Alfred with his party (factiosis suis), 
because sedition always finds accom- 
plices, had tried to prevent it.2 

It appears from Matthew Paris, in 
his Lives of the Offas,? that it was not 
unusual in the earliest periods to tam- 
per with the nobility and excite oppo- 
sition; but the general mode of show- 
ing it was by coming armed to the as- 
sembly, and retiring in a body, rather 
than by debating and dividing ; Gut in 
the Parliament of Northampton, there 
were violent debates between the ad- 
herents of the King or Becket re- 
spectively. 4 

In p. 65 it is said that the commune 
consilium regni was to be summoned 
de auxilio assidendo, but for no other 
purpose. We shall adduce proofs to 
to the contrary. 

A commune consilium regni was al- 
ways summoned at the election and 
coronation of a new King; for Henry 
the First says, in his Charter de liber- 
tatibus, ‘*Sciatis me Dei misericordia, 
et communi consilio Baronum regni An- 
glie, Regem esse coronatum ;”" and to 
show that this was a full Parliament, 
the historian adds, ** Congregato Lon- 
doniis clero Anglie et populo universo.”® 
In 1079, a great council was held about 
the focarie of the priests.6 In 1164 
another was held at Clarendon, coa- 
cerning liberties.? In 1175 a third was 
held to attest the reconciliation of 
Henry the Second and his son ;° a 
fourth in 1185, upon, Henry’s refusal 
to take the kingdom of Jerusalem, to 
which was also convoked the clerus et 
populus.2 In 1197 a fifth was held 
at Westminster to adjust weights and 
measures,!! 

Now Eadmer says, as quoted in a 
paper recently read before the Royal 





1 Dee. Scriptor. 761. 


2 Script. p. Bed. f. 26 b. 

3 M. Par. 961, 962. 4 Id, p. 86. 
5 Id. 46. 6 Id. 60. 

7 Id. 84. 8 Td. 109. 
9 Id, 119. 10 P, 160. 
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Society of Literature, written by Mr. 
Fosbroke, that whenever Parliaments 
were convoked, out of the three festi- 
vals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide, when the nobility attended 
court de more, that summonses were 
issued. Under this knowledge, derived 
from contemporary authorities, we 
presuine that the real meaning of 
Magna Charta in the case alluded to, 
was not that summonses should be 
limited to the assessments of taxes, 
but, in order to prevent packing Parlia- 
ments under such circumstances, that 
they should never be omitted. Besides 
this, there is another difficulty. It is 
known that subsidies or aids, or tal- 
Jages, levied in the Anglo-Saxon era, 
under the distinct forms of Burgbote, 
Brighote, Herefare, Heregeld, Dane- 
geld, &c. but massed in the Norman 
gra, under the names of subsidies, &c. 
as early as the Conquest," were gene- 
ral taxes granted by the Parliaments 
of the time, and levied upon all the 
King’s subjects; but that scutages 
were distinct imposts, confined to the 
military tenants. In proof of this we 
translate literally Rudborne, under the 
ear 1254.12—** A general taxation, 

oth of spirituals and temporals, was 
made throughout England, the baro- 
nies excepted.” It is from this distine- 
tion, from the clerus et populus'3 be- 
ing necessary to a money-granting 
Parliament, (the real origin, as we 
presume, of money bills being ini- 
tiated in the Lower House,) that we 
may oppose Matthew Paris’s version 
of Magna Charta to that of the copy 
used by Sir William Betham. The 
worthy Knight’s quotation stops, as to 
the cities and burghs, with the con- 
firmation of their liberties, customs, 
&c. and then says, 

*¢ And to hold a Common Council of the 
realm concerning assessing an aid [a gene- 
ral subsidy], or of assessing a scutage, we 
will cause to be summoned,” &c.—p. 64. 

Here subsidies and scutages are both 
placed in the sole disposition of the 
Peers; but Matthew Paris,'4 who 
lived at the very time, connects the 
subsidy concern with the cities and 
burghs, as a thing quite distinct from 
the scutage. He says, “they (the 





11 Cowell, v. sulsidy. 

12 Annal. Wint.—Angl, Sacr. i. 494. 

13 See hereafter for populus signifying the 
Commons. 

4 P. 216. 


burghs) may have all their liberties 
and customs, and [liberty] to occupy 
the common council of the realm con- 
cerning the assessment of subsidies ;”’ 
and then he proceeds, ‘‘ and of assess- 
ing scutages, (not or of, as Sir William) 
we will cause to be summoned the 
Archbishops,” &c. The truth is, that 
the House of Commons grew out of 
the necessity of their aid in general 
taxation, for the words clerus et popu- 
lus incontestably prove it; the assem- 
bly of the Peers and tenants in capite 
only being styled nobilitas regni,' 
without any mention of the populus. 
Ducange (v. Parliamentum) also makes 
the populus the Commons. 

Sir William further says, that the 
Parliament had no power of making 
new laws, or altering old ones, except 
under privilege of a charter etre 
granted by the Crown, and that no 
such charter was ever granted, and 
therefore the privilege never existed. 
—p. 65. 

That the Royal summons was ne- 
cessary in the times of which we are 
speaking (viz. before John), to con- 
voking a Parliament out of the three 
seasons of Christmas, Laster, and 
Whitsuntide, is authenticated ; and so 
is the Royal Assent, but that the rati- 
fication of that assent by charter im- 
plied no more than reduction of such 
assent to ‘ black-and-white’ (as is the 
phrase), is proved by the circumstances 
attached to the election and coronation 
of Henry the First. He applied to be 
elected King over the head of his elder 
brother ; to this the Parliament con- 
sented, provided he was willing com- 
munire charté sud the laws of Edward 
the Confessor. So says Matthew Pa- 
ris. The truth is, that then, as now, 
the Parliament could not sit without 
a convocation by the Crown, and if 
they could not sit, they could not act ; 
but this assemblage was founded upon 
awrit, not acharter. And if the King 
wished particular subjects to occupy 
their attention, he signified his plea- 
sure in his opening speech, or by an 
assimilation to a Royal Message, here- 
after noticed, under the example of 
Athelstan. 

A charter was not therefore a pre- 
vious requisite, referring to a power of 
discussion ; for that the very assemblage 
of that public body implied such a 





15 M. Paris, 609, alluding to a Parliament 
not assembled for taxation. 
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power in se, and was always exercised, 
might be easily proved, from the times 
of Ina and Alfred to the present. The 
former says, that he made his laws by 
the advice and council of his Parlia- 
ment (of course then they consulted 
together), and Alfred mentions their 
placets, or, in modern language, con- 
tents. How was it possible that the 
members could give advice or assent, 
without discussion? and every writ of 
summons extant uses the phrase, bor- 
rowed no doubt from ancient for- 
mulz, ad tractandum nobiscum de com- 
munibus negotiis regni; and history 
gives instances of direct contradiction 
to the King himself in Parliament, 
when, as in the case of Becket, the 
Sovereign declared that his only desire 
was ** coram optimatibus honorari.’716 

The privilege required from the 
Crown at the opening of a new Parlia- 
ment was then, as now, only indemni- 
fication from any consequences of a 
free expression of opinion. Nothing 
so palpably absurd was ever meant as 
calling people together to consult about 
a matter, and then preambling it with 
a charter that they might do the very 
thing for which they were purposely 
convoked. 

We do not therefore concede (as in 
p- 66,) that 

‘Neither record nor history will justify 
the conclusion, that any legislative assembly 
properly so called, existed in England, be- 
fore the death of King John.” 


Now, were the laws required of the 
Conqueror, Henry the First, Stephen, 
and John, or the Great Charter, any 
other than extorlions from the Crown, 
and ameliorations made by the Parlia- 
ment and people? and were not the 
forest laws reprobated as mere mo- 
narchical arbitrary edicts? It is very 
true that then, as now, most of the 
new laws proposed emanated in point 
of form from the Crown, because they 
were made as such what we call Ca- 
binet measures ; and in that practice 
we retain the ancient custom to this 
day. We are, however, inclined to 
think that the usual practice was not 
as now, to initiate new laws or repeals 
by motions in the House, but to pro- 
pose them, as wants or grievances, to 
the Ministers, and to urge compliance 
when supplies were required. We 
shall not suggest authorities for a prac- 
tice so common ; but a custom grow- 


ing out of fear implies not the non- 
existence, but dereliction of a right. 
The power of the Sovereign was in all 
ancient times essentially military; and 
we know that where the Pope could 
be invoked as a protector against the 
King, that measure was often taken ; 
and that such measures did imply coun- 
teraction to the Royal prerogative, and 
initiation of new measures. 

But to resume. The Witenagemote 
had the power of making laws them- 
selves, if the King authorized them so 
to do; for, says Brompton, ‘* these are 
the judicia which the wise men made 
at Exeter by the counsel of King Adel- 
stan, and again at Feversham, and a 
third time at Thundersfield.”’ '7 

This custom is still retained in the 
royal messages, 

It is very true that the Norman kings 
made most unjust exactions, and vio- 
lated the laws and customs of the na- 
tion (as manifested by the reiterated 
application for the laws of Edward the 
Confessor) ; but political motives rarely 
have any other than pecuniary or mili- 
tary objects in view, and those of the 
Conqueror and his immediate descend- 
ants, seem to have had in particular 
the elevation of the Military above the 
Civil power. But, as with regard to 
the Turkish Pachas, deputed military 
power incites abuse and rebellion, 
civil well-being cannot exist under it. 
Now he who compares Magna Charta 
with the enumeration of grievances 
recapitulated in the Coronation char- 
ter of Henry the First, will find that 
the former relates more to oppressions 
of the tenants in capite, introduced by 
the military mode of government, than 
to the forms and modes of holding 
Parliaments, or matters which tend to 
elucidate the ancient history of those 
assemblies. 

In having spoken thus upon the 
subject, we only say that we find a far 
greater conformity to ancient history 
an the modern usages of Parliament, 
than in the works published upoa the 
subject, all of which, except Mr. 
Lynch’s recent work, seem, in our 
opinion, to elucidate the matter into 
obscurity. 

The most curious and valuable part 
of Sir William Betham’s first volume 
is his demoustration of the existence 
of the feudal system among the Anglo- 
Saxons. This system accompanied in 





16 Angl. Sacr. i. 9. 





@ Dee. Scriptor. 847. 
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many countries the first division of the 
soil into private property, and prevailed 
in Asia long before its pretended ori- 
gin in Europe. The histories of In- 
dia prove its antiquity in all substan- 
tials. But to the extract. 


**The following evidences establish the 
fact of Anglo-Saxon feudality. A charter 
of King Ethelred fixes the land of the Ab- 
bey of Abington @ regali servitio. A patent 
of the Conqueror grants to Alan Earl of 
Bretagne, ‘ omnes terras et villas que nuper 
Suerunt comitis Edwini in Eloracsire ; cum 
feodis militum et aliis libertatibus ita libere 
et honorifice sicut idem Edwinus eadem te- 
nuit ante ol:sessionem Elor. 

‘‘ The Leiger Book of St. Alban’s, men- 
tioning King Offa’s over-running Kent, says, 
convocatis omnilus sili officium militare de- 
lentilus. King Edgar gave a hundred to 
Oswald Bishop of Worcester, ‘ et redditiones 
socharium et regis servientium.’ 

** Homage and fealty, due by reason of 
knights’ service, were also rendered in the 
Saxon times; the Leiger Book of Abington 
says, * Turkellus did homage to the abbot of 
Abington for his lands ;’ he was afterwards 
slain in the battle of Hastings.” 


Here is a mistake. Turkill was alive 
and well temp. Henry I. See MS. 
Harl. 6060, f. 93, 94. See too the 
same MSS. no. 2188, fol. 82, 83, and 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire. 


“«Ingulphus states that Edward the Con- 
fessor zave to Griffin and his heirs, the prin- 
cipality of Wales, reserving fealty. In 
Domesday it is stated that the burgesses of 
Canterbury did homage for the manor of 
Northwood in Kent. 

«* Wardship was also in effect before the 
conquest, In Ina’s Laws, cap. 38, the mo- 
ther was to be guardian in soccage of her 
children, and was allowed six shillings per 
annum in money, a cow in summer, and an 
ox in winter for their support. 

‘«Likewise was escuage incident to 
knights’ service before the conquest, as 
mention is made in Domesday de scutagio. 
By reason also of the tenure by knights’ 
service, the tenant was to serve in the war, 
as appears recorded in the Book of Worces- 
ter, ina cause between William Bishop of 
Worcester, and Walter Abbot of Evesham ; 
the Bishop claimed soc, sac, sepulturam, et 
gildam regis, et expeditionem in terra et in 
mare. The Bishop on the hearing, brought 
witnesses, who proved that the Abbot, in 
King Edward’s time, sent soldiers for those 
lands, and one was helmsman to the Bishop 
to carry him beyond the seas. The Abbot 
therefore submitted ad omnem rem sicut 
Episcopus clamuerat (sic.) 

‘© That relief was due before the con- 
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quest,!8 appears by the will of Ebifa, an 
Earl, cited by Lambard; and in the Con- 
fessor’s Laws, written by Ingulphus, men- 
tion is made of reliefs.”—p. 41, seq. 


In the paper submitted to the Royal 
Society of Literature, it is clearly shown 
from record, that the greatest mistakes 
have existed concerning the pretended 
origin of the House of Commons. Du- 
cange was of the opinion contained in 
that paper, for he says (in literal trans- 
lation), ‘* Lastly, the English Parlia- 
ments seem to be of the same kind as 
in France are our assemblies of the 
three orders of the kingdom, which 
we vulgarly call assemblies of the three 
estates of the kingdom, who were 
chiefly assembled for this purpose, 
that, under impending war, pecuniary 
aid might be rendered by ail the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom. An anony- 
mous Englishman in the book enti- 
tled Mirror, c. i. sect. 2, has 


*¢ Le Roy Alfred fit assembler les’ Coun- 
ties—et ordeina pur usage perpetual, que 
deus foits per an, ou plus souvent, pur mis- 
ter in temps de peace, se assembleront a 
Londres a parlementer sur le guidament del 
people de Dieu, et coment soy garderont de 
pecher, viveront en quiet, et receiveront 
droit per usages et saints judgements, per 
ceste estate se fieront plusors ordinances, 
per plusors Roys, jusque a temps le Roy 
que ore est, que fuit le Roy Edowart.” 


(To be continued.) 
~— oh - 


A View of the Legal Institutions, Honorary 
Hereditary Offices, and Feudal Baronies, 
established in Ireland during the Reign of 
Henry the Second. Deduced from Court 
Rolls, Inquisitions, and other original Re- 
cords. By William Lynch, Esq. F.S.A. 
&c. Kc. Royal 8vo, pp. 360. 

IT appears plain that King Henry 
the Second introduced into Ireland the 
feudal system and laws which obtain- 
ed in England, and the consequence 
is, that by means of documents still 
existing in reference to the former 
country, we may be enabled to supply 
certain desiderata, which leave the 
history of the latter nation in obscu- 
rity as to its ancient Parliaments and 
dignities, because what was law in 
Ireland was previously law in Eng- 
land. Now the best vehicles of exhi- 
biting these are most assuredly legal 
records, ‘‘ instead of the imperfect, 





18 In the Laws of Canute it is called He- 
reget. Ducange, v. relevium. 
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contradictory, and indeed too often 
erroneous, statements of annalists and 
historians.”—p. i. 

The points which are most espe- 
cially established are, (1) the antiquity 
of the House of Commons, as essential 
toa full Parliament, when a general 
pecuniary tallage ensued; and (2) the 
existence only of baronies ly tenure, in 
the early periods (office, we add, ex- 
cepted), for the Judges anciently, voted 
as Peers, and so de celevis. 

In proof of the first position we ad- 
duce the following writ of John, by 
which we see who were the ‘‘clerus et 
populus” of our own historians. The 
latter is especially designated by the 
words citizens, merchants, burgesses, 
and freeholders. 


‘On the 10th of February, in the 5th 
year of his reign, the same King issues his 
writs to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, Archdeacons, and Clergy, the Earls, 
Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, Knights, Citi- 
zens, Merchants, Burgesses, and Freehold- 
ers, and all other his faithful in Ireland, 
acquainting them that an Aid had been 
granted him in England, and praying them 
to grant him, § non consvetudinarie set ama- 
biliter,’ a similar Aid in this moment of 
his necessity, as the Justiciary of Ireland, 
Walter de Lacy, and others, whom he sends 
over, will declare to them. To obtain an 
extraordinary Aid like the above was the 
principal cause at that period of convoking 
full Parliaments: only in the ‘commune 
concilium’ could such supplies be grauted.” 
—p. 38. 

That the populus appeared by repre- 
sentation is a desiderata as to evi- 
dence, but that it did do so is to be 
inferred from the Clergy appointing 
procurators, of which we have authen- 
tic evidence prior to the pretended in- 
troduction of representatives in the 
time of Edward the First. And the 
words merchants, burgesses, &c. show 
that the House of Commons did not 
grow out of the representatives of the 
inferior tenants im capile, as erro- 
neously surmised. In truth, the te- 
nants in capite, merely as such, never 
had a right to attend Parliament; only 
those who held baronies by tenure, 
there being in the early periods no 
other baronies. In p. 126, we have 
positive proof of this. In a close roll 
of 51 Edw. III. the King declares, Ir 
HAS NOT HITHERTO BEEN THE LAW 
or Custom 1n our REALM, THAT 
ANY PERSONS, WHO HAVE NOT HELD 
BY BARONY, OUGHT TO BE SUMMON- 
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ED TO OUR PARLIAMENTS, OR BE 
FINED FOR ABSENTING THEMSELVES. 

It is very true, as appears from a 
clause roll of John extracted by Sel- 
den, that upon the convocation of a 
full Parliament for levying aids, scu- 
tages, &c. all the tenants in capite 
were mustered by summons, but that 
they did not join the Peers, only 
appointed four knights to represent 
them in the general business of Parlia- 
ment, which knights did not sit in the 
Upper House, for the extract now to 
be quoted shows that such persons 
were summoned, but only among the 
Commons, and not among the Peers, 
until they had acquired the estates re- 
quisite to constitute a barony. 

Thomas Vernoill or Verneill was 
summoned as a Knight to the Parlia- 
ment of Dublin 48 Ed. IIL. and again 
to that of Kilkenny, 50 Ed. II. That 
he was not summoned as a Peer, is 
evident, because he was ordered to be 
summoned by the Seneschal of Meath, 
and no Peers were summoned by She- 
riffs or persons of that rank. The pre- 
sumption here is, that he had been 
elected a Knight of the Shire. He 
was, however, fined for non-attend- 
ance, but in his prayer of remission, 
states particularly, 

** Because none of his ancestors were ever 
summoned before this time to any Parliament 
except amongst the Commons. This latter 
allegation as to the petitioner's ancestors, 
which is evidently true, was not however 
considered by the King as a legal cause for 
absence ; and therefore, in issuing his writ 
to the Exchequer, he merely commanded 
that the one point, namely, the wars of the 
Connors and Bermyngham, should be in- 
quired into ; and the jury having found that 
this Thomas on account of those wars could 
not attend that Parliament without destruc- 
tion of his country, the fine was discharged, 
and only on that account. In consequence, 
as Sir Thomas Vernoill’s estates in Meath 
were of great extent, and sufficient to qua- 
lify him on the principle of Tenure, he con- 
tinued to be summoned afterwards as a Feu- 
dal Baron by special writ, notwithstanding 
that his ancestors, never having so great an 
estate, had never been summoned amongst 
the Peers.”—p. 127. 


The Barony by Tenure, as depen- 
dent upon estates, is proved by the 
following extract from a record, which 
refers to the practice in the time of 
Heury the Second. It is evident from 
thence, that persons who held a given 
estate had a claim to be summoned 
(the omission of which forms one of 
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the grievances in Magna Charta), but 
not others of smaller property, unless 
the King thought fit for especial pur- 
poses to summon particular indivi- 
duals among them. 


«¢ As to the principle of Tenure, or the 
obligation of the Baronage to attend Parlia- 
ments, in the third section of this record, 
under the head of * Summons of the Laity,’ 
we find the following words : 

‘¢ « Every Earl and Baron and their Peers, 
viz. such as have lands or rents to the value 
of one entire earldom, or twenty knights’ 
fees, each computed at twenty pounds, 
which make four hundred pounds, or to the 
value of an entire bounty, viz. thirteen 
knights’ fees and the third of a knight’s 
fee, which make four hundred marks, ought 
to be summoned and come to Parliament; 
and none others of the laity or clergy of 
lesser possessions ought, at their own costs, 
to appear on account of their tenures, un- 
less the King should summon his Counsel- 
lors, or other wise men, for some necessary 
cause, to whom he usually sends, praying 
them to come to and remain in Parliament 
at the charges of the King himself.’ 

‘¢It is evident from the above, that the 
feudal parliamentary dignities of Jreland 
Were governed solely by the principle of Te- 
nure, and remained, down to this period, 
unaffected by any alteration; and that this 
continued to be recognized by the Crown, 
and of the Legislature, appears from the 
record left us by Archbishop Alan, of the 
Parliament assembled in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, wherein he was present, and 
which record, as to the persons summoned 
and their qualifications, is nearly a tran- 
script of the above Modus. 

‘© After this exemplification of the ‘ Mo- 
dus,’ the principle of Tenure was so strictly 
observed, that we find many Barons, who 
were always summoned to Parliament by 
special writs, and were fined frequently for 
non-attendance, became completely divested 
of their privileges in that respect, and were 
never summoned again to Parliament. This 
may be attributed to alienations or partitions 
made of their estates, or to the encroach- 
ments made by the natives on the former 
possessions of such Barons, which so dimi- 
nished their property, as to leave them far 
below the standard prescribed by the Mo- 
dus.”’—p. 132. 

We have had occasion to notice in 
our review of Sir William Betham’s 
work that, in our judgment, the great- 
est error has prevailed concerning our 
ancient Parliamentary history. In the 
book before us, we have found records 
which confirm our opinions. Our old 
Chroniclers do affirm that even in the 
time of the earliest Norman Kings, a 
convocation of the Clergy and a House 
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of Commons did exist under the term 
‘*Clerus et Populus,” and that the as- 
semblage of them was imperative when 
a general taxation was implied. Cir- 
cumstances prohibit further entrance 
into the subject. We have therefore 
enly to thank Mr. Lynch for the light 
which he has thrown upon it, and to 
say that his work contains other most 
curious and valuable matters. 


——Q-— 

Recollections of the Mauritius or Isle of 
France. By a Lady. 8vo. pp. 208. 
Cawthorn. 

THIS is evidently the production 
of a ladylike and talented woman; 
who, besides the respect due to her 
sex and abilities, claims from us the 
consideration which is due to misfor- 
tune. The volume is a ‘* widow’s 
mite” to literature, and a very accept- 
able one. The * Recollections” are 
given in the form of notices to her 
two daughters, and are distinguished 
by an elegance of thought and correct- 
ness of feeling, highly honourable to 
the authoress. 

We extract the following descrip- 
tion of a storm in the island of Mau- 
ritius, asa specimen of style, and as 
affording an instance of the tremen- 
dous power of the tempest in the mid- 
dle zone: 


** They only who have witnessed such a 
hurricane, can form an adequate notion of 
its horrors. The wind had been very high 
during the preceding night, and the rain 
poured in a deluge from the clouds. The 
next morning the storm hegan to give no- 
tice of its approach ; the wind roared louder 
than the loudest thunder, veering perpe- 
tually to every point of the compass, and 
the rain fell in still greater torrents.” 
** Never shall [ forget the terrors I felt du- 
ring that awful scene! The windows and 
doors were closely shut; and secured by 
nails and bars; yet, as the blast roared 
around, the house shook as if in an earth- 
quake. 1 never before imagined that it was 
possible for the wind to produce sounds so 
appallingly, so tremendously loud; it seem- 
ed as if all the elements were at strife, and 
all nature in commotion and uproar. We 
could hardly hear each other speak, amid 
the raging tempest, and every moment 
dreaded that the roof would be carried off 
by the wind, and that we should be crushed 
beneath fallen beams and rafters.” “‘ The 
storm continued to rage thus until evening, 
when it gradually decreased in fury, and. by 
the dawn of morning, a perfect stillness had 
succeeded to the tumult of the winds; but 
what a scene of ruin, of desolation, met our 
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view, on opening the windows to receive the 
light of day !” 

There are some curious remarks on 
the condition of the slaves in the lat- 
ter part of the volume, which is 
throughout an interesting picture of 
colonial life. 


— 

Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 
Giovanni Finati, native of Ferrara ; who, 
under the assumed name of Mahomet, made 
the campaigns against the Wahabees for the 
recovery of Mecca and Medina ; and since 
acted as Interpreter to European Travellers 
in some of the parts least visited of Asia 
and Africa. Translated from the Italian, 
as dictated Ly himself, and edited by Wil- 
liam John Bankes, Esq. 2 vols. 16mo. 
Murray. 


GIOVANNI FINATI was the son 
of respectable parents, who intended 
him for the Church, but when he ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen, he was 
impressed for a conscript. He gives 
an account of this horrible form of re- 
cruiting. A substitute might be pro- 
vided, but if he deserted the original 
drawee was obliged to take his place. 
This misfortune happened to poor Fi- 
nati, who then secreted himself. Com- 
pulsory measures were accordingly 
taken to induce the family, by perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and confiscation 
of property, to deliver him up. He 
voluntarily therefore surrendered him- 
self; was marched into the Tyrol, 
whence he deserted and came home. 
The consequence was, that the con- 
fiscation was renewed, and his younger 
brother peremptorily required to serve 
in his room. Concealment in the un- 
frequented part of the country, lodging 
in sheepfolds, outhouses with the 
animals and cattles, and sometimes in 
ditches and holes in the earth, wretch- 
edness and privation, were all that he 
gained by his escape. He was at last 
discovered, and marched handcuffed to 
Venice. A visit to that city in 1807 
by Buonaparte, produced a general am- 
nesty, and saved him from the utmost 
rigours of military law ; but 
“¢ after his head had been shaven close, a 
particular dress, mach like those which com- 
mon convicts wear, was put upon him, and 
he was loaded not with heavy chains only, 
but with a great weight also attached to 
them, which he was compelled to drag be- 
hind, as he was goaded in derision by the 
subaltern officers along the line, from whence 
he was conducted back, with every mark of 
contempt and disgrace, to the barracks, and 
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directed to be lodged there for two mouths 
in strict confinement, without being suffered 
to move out of them; and during all that 
time, there was no office, the meanest and 
most laborious, that was not thrown upon 
him, as matter of punishment and degrada- 
tion.” —i. 23. 

Such was Buonaparte’s method of 
preventing desertion. He was sent to 
Spalatro in Dalmatia, whence he es- 
caped by another desertion into Turkish 
Albania; but found that, unless he 
turned Mahometan (at least nominally) 
he could not avoid slavery. A general 
officer took him into his service, and 
placed such confidence in him as to 
allow him to enter his harem, 


*¢ which included ten females of different 
countries, all of them young, and all more 
or less attractive, and the merriest creatures 
ever seen.” —i, 56. 


An intrigue with one of these, who 
proved pregnant, compelled him again, 
from dread of the consequences, to fly 
into Egypt. Upon his arrival there he 
enlisted in the service of Mahomet 
Ali; and from this period commence 
the adventures which in this work are 
recorded in detail. These we shall pass 
over to notice matters of archeology or 
curiosity. 

We have a vulgar superstition about 
laying ghosts in the Red Sea. The 
large bay of Birket Faraoun is, accord- 
ing to tradition, the place where the 
Israelites crossed the sea. There is al- 
most a continual motion in the water 
of this bay, which motion may be as- 
scribed to exposure on three sides to 
the sea, and sudden gusts of wind from 
the openings of the vallies. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the shoals, 
render it a very dangerous harbour. 
Hence the Arabs say, that the restless 
spirits of the Host of Pharaoh still re- 
main at the bottom of the deep, and 
are continually busied in drawing down 
mariners to their destruction.—i. 139, 
140. 

Locusts, after being fried in butter, 
it seems, are eaten like shrimps (ii. 78). 
At Girstie he took two dovetails of 
wood out of a colossal figure, as old as 
the time of Sesostris (84). He says, 
concerning the temples of the Ptole- 
mai¢e Dynasty (as Edfou or Apollino- 
polis) that 


‘¢ there is not a single historical sculpture 
to be seen on any one of them, but all 
purely mythological and dedicatory, whereas 
in the earlier edifices very few exist that do 
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not present some representation of real life 
and feats of war.”—ii, 93. 


He also observes that the execution 
of the sculpture is much finer in the 
early temples. 

e is of opinion that 


*¢ some sound may proceed from Memnon’s 
statue by the variation of the atmosphere, 
since morning after morning he observed 
that effect produced in the portico at Phil ; 
where the stones, as they warm or cool, 
give a crack like that of a panel, or that (to 
which the ancients compared the statue’s 
voice) of a harp-string.”—ii. 95. 


At Diban, the Dibon of Scripture, 
our author saw some kistvaens like 
ours (ii. 270); and on the ridge of the 
Mokattam a curious picture, 


‘¢ which represents the removal of a Colos~ 
sus as large as those at Thebes, upon a 
sledge drawn by a multitude of men.”—ii. 
303. 


The papyrus rolls are not commonly 
found in the more splendid sort of 
mummies; and they rarely occur in 
those of females.—ii. 306. 

The triple inclosure * now distinctly 
noticeable, puts it beyond doubt that 
the ruin at Siwah, first visited by 
Browne, is really the celebrated temple 
of Jupiter Ammon.—ii. 345. 

Our author says, 

‘¢] have a great number of tiles written 
in a cursive Greek character, and highly cu- 
rious upon that account, which purport to 
be receipts of pay by the Roman soldiery at 
Assouan, during several reigns, from Tibe- 
rius to Commodus—one of these I found 
myself at Elephantine; and I have an Am- 
phora, also, that has served the same pur- 
poses as a modern slate to some tradesman’s 
family in Roman times, with his house or 
shop accounts registered upon it in ink 
from day to day.” —ii. 357. _ 


At Elephantine, which, after Thebes, 
is the place where the greatest harvest 
of curious antiquities 1s brought for 
sale by the natives, a roll of papyrus in 
the Greek character was put into our 
author’s hands. It proved to be 


** the last book of the Iliad most beautifully 
written in uncial letters, and the lines num- 
bered in the margin ; what is very surprising 
it has had accents added to it afterwards.” — 
li, 358. 

The Dongolese bedsteads, placed like 
ours upon four feet, as a protection 

~ from ground-insects, have 

*“a little wooden rest for the head, as a 


—_— 





* See Q. Curt. lib. iv. c. 7.—REev. 
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spe exactly similar to those which he 
ad seen in the old mummy pits.”—ii. 370, 
Thus we may understand Genes. 
xxviii. 18, where Jacob took the séone 
that he had put for his pillow. 
The tower houses of Diodorus are 
still to be seen. 
At Sennaar 


‘© The old palace of the Kings, is a tall 
pile of many stories. The American’s Jour- 
nal says, the centre building is six stories 
high, with five rows of windows.” —ii. 408. 

Such are a few of the many curious 
things to be found in this book. 


——<p-— 


The Life of Bruce the African Traveller. 
By Major F. B. Head. 16mo. pp. 535. 
Family Library, No. XVII. Murray. 


MAJOR HEAD writes with the 
chivalrous feeling of an officer, the 
cautious prudence of a statesman, the 
professional skill of a geographer, and 
the elevated reason of a philosopher. 
A combination of qualities more suited 
to the nature of the work before us 
could not have been found. Bruce 
was a Quixote, but because he was so 
it did not necessarily follow that he 
was a liar. He related Anglo-extra- 
ordinary things; what else could he 
find among savages? He was charged 
with forgery by those who did not 
know what was the hand-writing of 
the persons forged upon ; in short, he 
was actually libelled in a manner which, 
had the salgue been different, would 
have very justly consigned his enemies 
to the penalty of a criminal indict- 
ment. But Major Head has too ably 
vindicated him to require further re- 
mark upon this head. 

Major Head very excellently com- 
ments upon the monstrous folly of 
sending out, in the exploration of 
Africa, individual travellers, who are 
certain only of being first baited like 
bulls, and then slaughtered afterwards. 
He exposes the palpable errors of these 
travellers in wearing an European 
costume, and grossly insulting the re- 
ligious prejudices and barbarous man- 
ners of the natives. Thus they alien- 
ate them, and do enormous injury to 
the cause which they profess to serve. 
Let any man of common sense read 
the passage hereafter quoted, and add 
to it the remarks of Captain Kotzebue 
concerning the pseudo-evangelization 
of Otaheite, and he will see that what- 
ever good may be desired by rational 
people, it is totally defeated by the 
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foolish projects of our devotees at 
home, who act as madly as it would 
be to plough and harrow the surface 
of a piece of water, scatter seed upon 
it, and expect a crop. 

Africa is composed of sandy deserts 
and pestilential marshes; but if, as has 
been done to a great extent in Egypt, 

“‘ The dry country could be irrigated, 
and the wet one could be drained, this im- 
mense continent would gradually become 
the garden and the granary of Europe, and 
with its water, wealth would circulate, and 
civilization flourish.”—p. 129. 


Such fanatics have not been allowed 
to propagate all their folly in India, 
and what has been the result? The 
explanation may be found in the wis- 
dom of the policy, a policy which is 
excellently contrasted with its oppo- 
site error in the following extract : 


‘¢In all countries under the sun, there 
is most surely one great road which leads 
directly to every man’s heart, namely, his 
own interest. And in Africa, if we would 
but resolve to travel on that road, to be ‘a 
light to lighten the gentiles,’ we might 
then with some reason pride ourselves on 
being ‘ Britons and Christians.’ If we were 
calmly to impart to these ignorant people 
the valuable information which we possess, 
if we were to satisfy them that our object is 
really to do them good, to give them gratis 
the inestimable benefits which science can 
bestow upon rude labour; if we were to of- 
fer to the poor woman a wheel for her draw- 
well, tv show people who pound their corn 
in a mortar a more simple method by which 
they might grind it, if we would by a com- 
mon filter sweeten fur them impure water, 
and by a herb Jull the painful disorder 
which it creates,—if we would come for- 
ward to replace a dislocated limb,—and, on 
a much larger scale, if we would explain to 
these people that by a very simple opera- 
tion immense portions of their vast country 
might be either irrigated or drained, and 
that even their climate might thus be puri- 
fied,—if we could show them manure lying 
unknown before them,—in short, if on great 
subjects, as well as small, we were chemi- 
cally and mechanically to assist them, we 
should undoubtedly find that the value and 
good qualities of a mind truly civilized, 
would, rising to its proper level, be in 
Africa as elsewhere fully appreciated, that 
our fame would justly extend,—and that 
every tribe and nation would be eager to re- 
ceive us. 

*¢ But if, on the other hand, instead of 
conferring benefits, we invade these people 
for narrow, selfish, and suspicious objects, 
the value of which, as rational beings, they 
cannot possibly comprehend,—if we tell 
them that we have come froma most dis- 
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tant country to discover the source of their 
rivers,—to carry away a copy of their tem- 
ples, or to make mysterious notes and ob- 
servations on their stars,—that we want 
also specimens of their grubs, insects, and 
plants,—what can we justly expect, but 
the persecution which the search of these 
objects actually brought upon its devo- 
tees even in Eugland, in the century of de- 
monology and witchcraft, which has so 
lately ended ? 

*¢ But if, going far beyond all this, we 
are to give positive as well as negative 
grounds of offence, —if our political tra- 
vellers, entering a capital dressed in gaiters 
and round hats, are to cry, ‘Down with 
slavery,’ and owr missionaries in sable gar- 
ments, are equally prematurely to exclaim 
€ Down with your religion,’ may it not be 
fairly asked, does our non-intercourse with 
Africans proceed from their prejudiced and 
uncivilized conduct, or our own, 

*¢Those who seem still determined to 
support such desperate theories, ought 
surely to be desired, like Bruce, to go 
themselves; for certainly nothing can be 
more ominous, or smell more rankly of 
theory, than a large body of men encounter- 
ing danger by deputy, and shrinking from 
the execution of a project which each of 
them so eloquently recommends. Traveller 
after traveller in Africa, jaded, worn out, 
and exhausted, yet still leaning against his 
collar, nobly pushes forward, until death 
sends to inform us that he can do no more, 
‘Et Tartuffe? et Tartuffe? il se porte a 

merveille ! 
Gros et gras, le teint frais, et la bouche 
vermeille.’ ” 

We shall now give two extracts, 
which show how indispensable is Ori- 
ental archeology or custom to illus- 
tration of the Bible. The first relates 
to the “‘ Horn ” of Scripture as an en- 
sign of honour. 

*€ One thing most remarkable in this ca- 
valcade was the head-dress of the Governors 
of Provinces. A large broad fillet was 
bound upon their forehead, and tied behind 
their head. In the middle of this was a 
horn,* or a conical piece of silver gilt, 
about four inches long, much in the shape 
of our common candle-extinguisher, It is 
called kirn or horn, and is only worn in re- 
views or parades after victory. This is pro- 
bably taken from the Hebrews, and explains 
the several allusions which are made to it 
in Scripture. ‘ And the horn of the righ- 
teous shall be exalted.’ Psalms, &c. &c.” 

In crossing the Desert of Nubia, 
Bruce saw a phenomenon which il- 
lustrates the mode by which Provi- 
dence acted in regard to the “ pillar of 
fire” that preceded the Israelites : 





* Of this costume there is a wood-cut. 
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*¢ On the 15th, the same moving pillars of 
sand presented themselves, only they seem- 
ed to be more in number and less in size. 
They began immediately after sun-rise, like 
a thick wood, and almost darkened the sun, 
His rays shining through for near an hour, 
gave them an appearance of pillars of fire.” 
—p- 468. 

The patience of the wives of the 
patriarchs under polygamy and concu- 
binage, is thus elucidated : 


‘¢ Mothers who stand most in need of 
protection, naturally look for it to their 
own offspring ; and it isa habit among these 
women, as among the Galla tribes, to en- 
treat their husbands to entertain a plurality 
of wives, that by the number of children in 
the family, the means of safety may be pro- 
portionately increased.”—p. 146. 


The primary Oriental origin of 
Druidism and the Welsh language is 
thus exhibited : 

*‘ The Shangalla have but one language, 
which has a very guttural sound. They 
worship trees, serpents, the moon, planets, 
and stars, in certain positions. They have 
of course many superstitions ; for instance, 
a star passing near the horns of the moon, 

* denotes, they conceive, the approach of 
an enemy.”—p. 144. 


Why warlike weapons are found in 
barrows, appears from the following 
superstition : 

‘* From his bows the old Shangalla se- 
lects a favourite one to be buried with him, 
in order that, when he rises again, he may 
not be at a loss to defend himself from his 
enemies ; for these poor people are so ac- 
customed to enemies in this world, that 
they cannot conceive that even a future 
existence can be without them.”—p. 145. 


The causes of superstition and in- 
fluence of the Druids are philosophi- 
cally explained in p. 265: 


*¢ The Abyssinians, like all secluded and 
illiterate people, are highly superstitious. 
Jerome Lobo says, that the whole country 
so swarms with churches, that you can 
hardly sing in one without being heard in 
another.......There is scarcely a monk in 
the hot, unwholesome, monastery of Wal- 
dubba,—not a hermit, who passes his life 
shivering on the bleak, solitary mountains, — 
not a priest who has lived sequestered from 
society, who does not pretend that he is 
enabled to see and foretell what is to happen 
in future, from his perfect ignorance of the 
present and the past.”"—p. 265. 

Now, if there was not ignorance, 
there would not be faith ; and if there 
_was not faith, there would not be su- 
perstition. There are multitudes in 
Great Britain and Ireland fully as ig- 
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norant and superstitious as the Abys- 
sinians, and accredit as many follies. 

Bruce did not discover the principal 
nor more remote source of the Nile. 
That misfortune we regret, because 
he deserved the reputation of the dis- 
covery ; but such is the vindication of 
Major Head, that now we hope re- 
quiescat in pace. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from the earliest ages to the present 
time: with illustrations of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Professor 
Jameson, James Wilson, Esq. F. R.S. E. 
and Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. Cuts, 
&c. 12mo, pp. 492. 

WHEN Captain Clapperton, one of 
the travellers, was making a visit to 
Sockatoo, he found that 

«¢ The Sultan had received a letter from 
the court of Bornou, warning him, that by 
this very mode of sending embassies and 
presents, which the English were now 
following towards the states of central 
Africa, they had made themselves masters 
of India, and trampled on all its native 
princes.” —p. 243. 

Now, if we except Roman military 
occupation, and summary civilization 
thereupon ensuing, an impossibility 
with regard to any European nation, 
we know of no mode of conquest so 
eligible for the advantage both of the 
invaders and invaded, as that of India; 
and Africa, politically, is precisely in 
the same situation. It is divided into 
petty sovereignties of various degrees of 
savageness, according to the nature of 
the soil ; for where that is good and pro- 
ductive, agriculture, and of course pri- 
vate property, seem to have ensued ; 
and from these germs, law and civili- 
zation naturally spring, because they 
are manifestly essential to public and 
private good. ‘To send rash and san- 
guine individuals to explore the inte- 
rior of Africa, is only to do the same 
as would be to place them in an Orien- 
tal town, when infected with the 
plague, under the narrow chance of 
survivorship ; and enough is known to 
show us that the country consists of 
desert and oasis, of quadrupeds and 
serpents, who would disappear before 
European arts ; of bipeds, whom pro- 
perty and its natural consequences 
would soon tame ; and of musquitoes, 
whom nothing can extirpate, but con- 
trivance may disarm. If, as has been 
done with the Sepoys in India, a hand- 
full of Europeans could engage in their 
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military service an adequate body of 
the native Africans, the gradual con- 
quest of Africa might, we hope, be a 
similar result. One thing further is 
to be noticed, viz. that the climate 
seemingly requires, with regard to Eu- 
ropeans, very early habituation; and 
that, in reference to certain spots, even 
this may be ineffectual. 

All savages present to us, in certain 
respects, tricks, habits, and oddities 
like monkeys ; and it is certain that in 
artificial acquirements they do not 
reach the elevation of dancing dogs. 
A shepherd’s dog will govern a flock 
of sheep, and a sporting dog will pur- 
sue game with more intellectual ma- 
nagement, than ever attended the po- 
lities or warfare of a savage monarch : 
and it is noticeable that, although dogs 
and other animals may be gregarious 
and hunt in packs, they never want to 
enslave each other, only to establish 
that subordination which may be essen- 
tial to the general well-being. We 
are no advocates for the abduction of 
Africans, because it is robbery, and 
sometimes consequentially murder ; but 
certainly it is not a moral offence of 
another character than impressment 
or conscription in civilized states ; 
which said acts, although they imply 
both robbery, and it may be murder, 
are assuredly a means of rendering idle 
and worthless people useful members 
of the community. That the Africans 
cannot become such useful members 
at home, is evident from the following 
tokens of their degrading characteristics 
as human beings. 

In p. 102 we find that Major Hough- 
ton and Park were both stripped of 
their cloaths by order of King Almami, 
fot his own wearing. In p. 153, that 
King Oleebo had 150 wives, and 10,000 
slaves. In p. 174, that the Tuaricks 
are a completely wandering race of 
shepherds and robbers, who hold in 
contempt all who live in houses and 
cultivate the ground. In p. 184, that 
an enormous protruding belly, and a 
huge misshapen head, constitute the 
perfection of the human form. In p. 
187, that slaves (slavery being univer- 
sal) are not even protected from wild 
beasts. In p. 190, that ladies of rank 
have a favourite game thus described: 


‘¢ Placing themselves back to back, they 
cause particular parts to strike together with 
the most violent collision, when she who 
maintains her equilibrium, while the other 


lies stretched on the ground, is proclaimed 
victor with loud cheers.” 


In p. 191, that they have cavalry 
cased in mail, who nevertheless cannot 
stand the shock of an enemy. In p. 
208, that a Sultan, father and his son, 
** each sent to solicit poison that would 
not lie,” to be used against the other. 
In p. 231, that at a King’s death 


*¢ A few of his principal ministers and fa- 
vourite wives take poison presented to them 
in parrots’ eggs, that they may accompany 
and serve him in the invisible world ;” 


and that the worldly greatness of a king 
is estimated by the number of wives 
which he has. In p. 218, that they 
have boxing matches, in which they 
even endeavour to scoop out the eyes ; 
and in other places, that they have 
many equally horrible or absurd bar- 
barisms. 

It is a notion studiously inculcated, 
that to augment sectarianism is to ele- 
vate the human character by a sort of 
magic to its highest possible excellence ; 
but philosophers know, that one good 
police-officer will prevent more crime 
than twenty fanatical preachers; and 
that Providence has caused barbarians 
to be conquered or enslaved by ci- 
vilized nations, only to improve their 
condition and augment their happi- 
ness ; and that all the sufferings of the 
slaves in the West Indies, during a 
whole year, are not equal to what they 
endure in their own country during a 
week or one day. Nay, without re- 
garding the moonshine oratory of 
mountebank abolitionists, they will go 
so far as to say (and prove it too from 
examples in India) that it really is a 
desirable change of condition, and a 
great benefit to mankind at large, to 
subject savages to civilized masters, if 
such masters act with humanity and 
friendly feelings. Discipline there 
must be, because there must be re- 
restraint and eradication of barbarous 
habits and propensities. We would 
willingly substitute free for slave la- 
bour; but we do not see the necessity 
or general advantage of ruining (and 
murdering perhaps) our West Indian 
colonists for the mere purpose of filling 
their estates with conventicles and 
negro-congregations of religious enthu- 
siasts and political mal-contents. 

To turn to less annoying subjects. 

We find in p. 232, that the Eyeos 
have bards and improvisatori ; and in 
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p- 201 isa dirge, which in poetical cha- 
racter much resembles David’s lamen- 
tation for Jonathan, and Deborah’s 
song, 

*©Oh! trust not to the gun and the 
sword; the spear of the unbeliever prevails. 

*¢ Boo Khalloom, the good and the brave, 
has fallen! who shall now be safe? Even 
as the moon among the little stars, so was 
Boo Khalloom amongst men! Where shall 
Fezzan now look for her protector? Men 
hang their heads in sorrow, while women 
wring their hands, rending the air with their 
cries! As a shepherd is to his flock, so 
was Boo Khalloom to Fezzan! 

‘© Give him songs! give him music! 
what words can equal his praise? His heart 
was as large as the desert. His coffers were 
like the rich overflowings from the udder of 
the she-camel, comforting and nourishing 
those around him! 

‘¢ Even as the flowers without rain perish 
in the field, so will the Fezzaner’s droop ; 
for Boo Khalloom returns no more! 

“* His body lies in the land of the heathen! 
the poisoned arrow of the unbeliever prevails ! 

‘© Oh! trust not to the gun and the 
sword! the spear of the heathen conquers ! 
Boo Khailoom, the good and the brave, has 
fallen! Who shall now be safe ?”’ 


Our rustic sport of dancing in sacks 
is performed to admiration, as well as 
other pageants. See p. 232. 

The Tuaricks are perhaps 
‘¢ the only native Africans who have letters 
and an alphabet, which they inscribe not on 
books and parchments indeed, but on the 
dark rocks that chequer the surface of their 
territory; and in places where they have 
long resided, every stone is seen covered 
with their writings.”—p. 174. 

Pouring sand on the head is, as in 
Scripture, a customary token of humi- 
liation.—p. 206. 

Among the Loggunese, Major Den- 
ham saw a current coin made of iron, 
somewhat in the form of a horseshoe ; 
and, rude as this was, none of their 
neighbours possessed any thing simi- 
lar.—p. 207. 

The most prevalent opinion concern- 
ing the English is, that they have no 
abode but on the sea, and that they 
eat the flesh of the negroes whom they 
purchase.—p. 228. 

The names of the authors of this ex- 
cellent compendium, are sufficient to 
assure to the public more than critical 
praise, the due execution of this work ; 
which, like many other modern books 
‘of the cheap class, is what the Irish 
call “a big little loaf for only two- 
pence.” 


Review.—Dawson’s Australia. 
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The present state of Australia ; a Descrip- 
tion of the Country, its advantages and 
prospects, with reference to Emigration : 
and a particular account of the Manners, 
Customs, and Conditions of its aboriginal 
Inhalitants, By Robert Dawson, Esq. 
late Chief Agent of the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company. 8vo, pp.-464. 


THE increasing intercourse between 
the mother country and this settle- 
ment, gives to Mr. Dawson’s copious 
account a character of high utility. In 
one particular it deserves especial re- 
gard, viz. the beneficial effect of treat- 
ing the natives kindly; but we have 
so often spoken of the excellent policy 
which has gained us the vast empire of 
India, that we deem it unnecessary to 
say more upon that head: nor have we 
room to give an analysis of a work so 
full of details or of opinions, the accu- 
racy of which must be decided by ex- 
perience. But every one knows the 
extreme difficulty of reconciling per- 
sons of roaming habits to fixed avoca- 
tions. Mr. Dawson therefore, in order 
to act wisely, has adapted his plans of 
civilization to circumstances ; for well 
does he say, concerning savages, that 


‘¢ Moral instruction and the use of‘reason 
are not alone sufficient, and religion can, of 
course, have no share in it, still some pro- 
gress has been made in the two former.”— 
p- 195. 

Accordingly he aimed at two objects, 
‘¢ viz. to improve their understandings and 
to make them useful. To have attempted 
every thing at once, would have been to 
perform nothing beneficially. In order to 
render them easy and happy, it was necessary 
to prevent them from entertaining an idea 
that they were under unreasonable restraints ; 
and I took care always to inform them, that 
if they wished to leave me and return to the 
forests, they could do so, whenever they 
pleased. J had by this time established the 
principles that no one should receive fuod 
or clothing, without having earned them by 
service. They had therefore the choosing 
between their old pursuits and consequent 
self-dependence, and their being well and 
kindly treated upon the performance of the 
duties required of them. It frequently hap- 
pened that they would go for weeks, and even 
months, to enjoy their old habits in the 
woods.” —p, 155. 


Of course, there must be surveillance 
and discipline to prevent pilfering ; but 
from p. 307 it appears, that the natives 
may themselves be tutored to deem 
thieving so dishonourable, that they 
will assist in detecting and flogging a 
delinquent of their own race. 
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In p. 332 we find instances of civi- 
lization having been completely effect- 
ed by settlers who had taken boy and 
Jad natives into their employ as la- 
bourers or mechanics; and in p. 155, 
that promiscuous intercourse with the 
convicts, and the use and abuse of 
spirits, render hopeless every atiempt 
to civilize them. 

Missionaries, according to the usual 
custom among devotees of putting the 
cart before the horse, have been sent, 
but to no purpose; for in p. 160, Mr. 
Dawson says, that the natives have no 
idea whatever of a God, and that he 
could not make them comprehend the 
existence of the Supreme Being. Now 
he who would come to God, must first 
believe that He is. Indeed they have 
no signs for numbers beyond their five 
fingers, nor any hieroglyphics of signs 
by which to record events. See p. 321. 

Bruce mentions it as an Abyssinian 
custom, to knock out teeth in lieu of 
circumcision. In p. 321, we find that 
a native, before he is considered eligible 
to marry, must lose one of his front 
teeth, which is struck out as a black- 
smith would do that of a horse. 

Among the trees, we have wooden 
pears growing with their small ends 
downwards.—p. 97. 

Mr. Dawson is at a loss to account 
for the following circumstance no- 
ticeable in dogs and carrier pigeons. 


‘¢ Ifa native of Australia were taken in 
the dark one hundred miles from his home, 
in an unknown direction, he would easily 
find his way back, although he seldom in 
his natural state travels out of his own dis- 
trict, which rarely extends beyond fifteen or 
twenty miles in any direction.”—p. 148. 


It is well known that several of our 
old celts of bronze, have the orifice 
for the handle on the side of the head. 
It was a fashion seemingly derived 
from the primary stone axes—for here 
those of the natives ‘* have a groove 
worked near the head, around which 
they twist a stick to serve as a handle, 
similar to those which the blacksmiths 
use for their chisels.”’ 

Mr. Dawson has given us a fund of 
information concerning the natives, of 
the highest value to emigrants and 
settlers. As to his deterring accounts, 
we know that Iceland, Greenland, 
Sweden, Siberia, &c. have been made 
habitations for man; and Australia is 
heaven in comparison with either of 
these. 


Review.—Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus. 
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The Geographical System of Herodotus exa- 
mined and explained, by a Comparison 
with those of other ancient Authors, and 
with modern Geography. In the course 
of the work are introduced Dissertations 
on the Itinerary State of the Greeks, the 
Expedition of Darius Hystaspes to Scy- 
thia, the Position and Remains of ancient 
Balylon, the Alluvions of the Nile, and 
Canals of Suex ; the Oasis and Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon ; the ancient Circumnavi- 
gation of Africa, and other suljects of 
History and Geography. The whole ex- 
plained ly eleven Maps, adapted to the 
different suljects; and accompanied with 
a complete Index. By James Rennell, 
Esq. late Major of Engineers, and Sur- 
veyor-General in Bengal, F.R.S. &c. &c. 
The Second Edition revised. 2 vols, 8vo. 


GEOGRAPHY grew out of the 
geometry which was practised in 
Egypt, for the division of the lands; 
and the earliest known mention of the 
former is in the following verses of 
Joshua xviii. 8, 9, 

‘*And the men arose and went away ; 
and Joshua charged them that went to de- 
scribe the land, saying, Go, and walk 
through the land, and describe it, and come 
again to me, that I may here cast lots for 
you before the Lord in Shiloh; and the 
men went and passed through the land, and 
described it by cities into seven parts ina 
book.” 

Thales is supposed to have commu- 
nicated the knowledge to Anaximan- 
der; but as the celestial globe was stu- 
died by the Phenicians for the purposes 
of navigation, so also maritime geo- 
graphy must have forced itself into 
notice. The Romans for military use 
greatly improved maps, by marking 
roads, &c.; but all these maps, on 
comparison with modern geographical 
skill, must have been very defective ; 
in short, rather topographical descrip- 
tions than charts scientifically con- 
structed. We cannot of course enter 
into the wide field of investigation, un- 
dertaken by the learned Major. We 
shall therefore take certain points 
which may tend to throw some faint 
light upon the ancient history of our 
island, so far as Herodotus is concern- 
ed. The Celts are known to have 
been our early ancestors, but the 
Welch call themselves Cymri, and say 
in the Triads that their first progent- 
tors passed through the Dardanelles. 
Now Herodotus says, that the Da- 
nube separated the Celts from the 
Scythians; and Major Renne! thinks 
(i, 105) that the western Scythians 
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were probably our ancestors. The 
Cimmerians were the aborigines of a 
country called Cimmeria (supposed to 
be the modern Arimea), and were ex- 
pelled by the western Scythians, of 
whom Major Rennel thinks that the 
Massagetze were ancestors, or of the 
same stock. It is certain that the 
Massagete had wives in common, 
and other assimilations to ancient Bri- 
tish manners (sce our author, vol. i. 
102—105). Among Nomades, from 
dread or conquest, or want of pastur- 
age, migrations were of frequent oc- 
currence. Upon some of these cir- 
cumstances may have been founded 
the tradition, that Hu the Mighty first 
brought the Cambrians to the isle of 
Britain, and that they came from the 
Summer Country, which is called De- 
frobani (that is, where Constantinople 
now stands,) and that they came over 
the hazy sea (the German Ocean) to 
the isle of Britain, and to Armorica, 
where they settled. (Probert’s Welch 
Laws, 374.) Now it is plain, from 
Major Rennel’s map of the world ac- 
cording to Herodotus (vol. i.), that the 
Scythians or Cimmerians might have 
come to Britain ¢wo ways, either by 
the Euxine, the Dardanelles, and the 
Mediterranean; or by the Northern 
Ocean, which must have been consi- 
derably nearer. That they could have 
passed by Constantinople, through the 
German Sea, is absurd, unless it be 
presumed, as is stated in the Major’s 
map, that the Atlantic terminated at 
the Scilly Isles, and the Northern 
Ocean commenced as now about the 
mouth of the Thames. The Celtz 
who are placed in Germany and 
France, might have arrived without 
crossing any sea at all, except our 
Channel. By the Celts, Herodotus 
seems to designate all the inhabitants 
of western Europe. He says that they 
were only separated from the Scythians, 
Cimmerians, &c. by the Danube. As 
to the Phenicians, our author says (p. 
330), that they were an assemblage of 
industrious and enterprising adven- 
turers from all the neighbouring coun- 
tries at least, and perhaps from very 
distant ones also. 

Thus far concerning the alleged 
population of our island. The work 
itself, however excellent and valuable, 
is nevertheless too much a book of 
study, especially for geographers and 
scholars, to be susceptible of adapta- 
tion to mere entertainment upon cur- 
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sory perusal. It would also require 
details, and the aid of maps. But as it 


is relieved by digressions of great in- 
struction and occasionally of great cu- 
riosity, we select from these the account 
of the Goodwin Sunds, as likely to be 
interesting to every class of readers. 

** The Goodwin Sand is so firm and co- 
hesive at low water, that Mr. Smeaton 
found it difficult to insert in it an iron crow 
to fasten his boat to; although, as soon as 
the tide flowed up, it would not bear the 
weight of aman. We cannot help remark- 
ing a vulgar error respecting the origin of 
this sand-bank. It is unquestionably not a 
remnant of land, but an accumulation of sea 
sand, by the meeting and eddy motions of 
the opposite tides, near the Strait of Dover. 

‘*The same cause operating more re- 
motely, has probably occasioned a general 
accumulation of matter along the coast to 
the westward; but more particularly at 
Dungyness and the bay between it and Hast- 
ings. Dungyness has gradually increased, 
and is still rapidly increasing ; partly by 
means of artificial works, partly by the ope- 
ration of the tides. This great projection 
of the coast has been fatal to the ports of 
Rye and Winchelsea; and we account for 
it in this way: the more the point projected 
the more the stream of the flood tide would 
strike obliquely from the shore near Hast- 
ings, leaving more and more still water in 
the bay of Rye ; where the sand would con- 
tinually settle and fill it up, as we now see it. 

‘¢ The ebb tide would in like manner be 
thrown obliquely from the shore of Hythe 
and Dimchurch; even more so than the 
flood from Hastings and Fairlight. Thus 
the accession of a vast tract of rich land in 
Romney Marsh has been at the expense of 
the ports above mentioned. But it is per- 
haps a matter of little consequence ; as the 
increased size of ships of war would have 
rendered Rye of no use at present, had it 
continued in its former state. 

** The Goodwin Sand has no doubt been 
forming ever since the happy disruption of 
our island from the continent. Many thou- 
sands of years may have passed away before 
it appeared above water ; and when it did, 
we were not a naval power, and took little 
notice of it. The story of Earl Godwie 
was probably invented after that ; and there 
can be no doubt of the increase of the-Good- 
win at the present moment, and of its slow 
progression towards the state of firm land.,’’ 
—ii. 326. 

Public approbation has long fixed 
the great value of this work. 


—~<p— 


A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
with a Praxis, ly Erasmus Rask, Pro- 
Sessor of Literary History in, and Libra- 
rian lo, the University of Copenhagen, 
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&c. &c. A new Edition, enlarged and 
improved ly the Author. Translated from 
the Danish, ly B. Thorpe, Hon. Memb. 
of the icelandic Literary Society of Co- 
penhagen. 8vo. pp. 222, 


THE physiological history of lan- 
guages is curious. ‘The earliest are 
presumed to have resembled the cluck- 
ing of a hen, and to have consisted 
chiefly of vowels, short, long, dupli- 
cated and iterated. This opinion is 
supported by the present language of 
the South Sea Islands. The liquids, 
sibilants, and consonants, are of sub- 
sequent date, and an earlier proficiency 
in music, or a later introduction, may 
have dictated a choice, or have modi- 
fied or controlled the use of them. If 
we take a Greek Lexicon, we shall 
find that the words beginning with 
rT, 8, A, M, N, and P, are but few; 
those with Z, K, I, 3, T, ®, and X, 
far more copious ; but not all perhaps, 
taken in the whole, numerically more 
than those whose initials are vowels. 
As to a musical influence, the sweet- 
ness of the oriental voice is at this day 
proverbial; and enunciation which 
produced cacophony would naturally 
be checked. But among the northern 
nations there appears to have been a 
peculiar predomiuance of consonants, 
of which a satisfactory explanation is 
far beyond the date of history. The 
cause cannot be assignable to physical 
circumstances, for among the Chinese 
to the present day, synonyms in ortho- 
graphy have different meanings, and 
accentuation alone determines the 
distinctions. It may be that such 
was universally the primitive practice ; 
but that consonants were introduced 
to remove the uncertainty arising from 
mere difference of tone, by improved 
discriminations which  individuated 
the meaning. The test of this hypo- 
thesis, and perhaps it does not rise 
above bare conjecture, must be the 
number of words of similar spelling 
and writing, which denote different 
things, and are plainly not derivatives 
from one root. That question we have 
not made sufficient research to meddle 
with ; and therefore can only say that 
the diflerence of the Celtic from the 
Asiatic nations, in this superabundance 
of consonants, which makes them un- 
musical, shows that they cannot be 
ranked with primitive languages ; and 
the adoption of sundry Phenician, He- 
brew, and other terms, is, we think, 
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favourable to our opinions. As to dis- 
tinctions arising from races, we do not 
think that matters of this kind can be 
settled by geographical circumstances ; 
for the language of the Americans is not 
the local one, but that of the Indians. 
The Welch language being mere gut- 
turals, that is more dependent upon 
variation of sound, may be more an- 
cient than the Anglo-Saxon, because 
the progress was most probably (1) 
ejaculation; i.e. the germ of vowels ; 
(2) gutturals, to produce changes by 
epunciation ; (3) consonants, for bet- 
ter discrimination ; and, if we consi- 
der how few consonants in an alpha- 
bet can be pronounced without the 
prefix of a vowel, as ef for f, and em 
for m, &c. and cannot be articulated, 
according to the intention, out of com- 
position, oo we may reasouably 
presume that they are only as to lan- 
guage, what pegs and nails have been 
to carpentry, subsequent but necessary 
additions. As to the Anglo-Saxon, 
we only know at present from the pea- 
santry what was its broad Doric dia- 
lect; but under superior enunciation, 
we believe that it was muscular and 
grand. At least, we cannot read it 
without feeling such an impression. 

The present Anglo-Saxon grammar 
has an advantage over others written 
by Englishmen, that the congeners in 
other fraternal languages are better un- 
derstood. And where in fact distinct 
languages so called are in truth only 
dialects, this power of comparison is 
an advantage ; for it does appear that 
a difference of dialect, i. e. of pronun- 
ciation, and a retention of obsolete 
terms, may render the provincial lan- 
guage of Yorkshire to a great extent 
unintelligible to a native of Middlesex. 

We are not going to enter into the 
hic, hec, hoc, of Anglo-Saxon. All 
we shall say is, that our ancestors had 
a habit of abbreviation; and out of 
the eight syllables of rodkuddoiaBowo Ba- 
Adoons made only four, ‘* far-sounding 
sea.” ‘The part which we shall se- 
lect is the fifth, relating to versifica- 
tion. We find from p. 144, that alli- 
teration was the chief characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and that they had 
final rimes, both monosyllabic and 
disyllabic, perhaps also line rimes, 
but this is not certain. 

** Line-Rime is when two syllables, in 
the same line of verse, have their vowels 
and consonants following them alike, which 
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is called perfect rime (consonances) ; or un- 
like vowels, and only the following conso- 
napts the saine, which is called half-rime 
(assonances). 

‘In the ‘Rimiog Poem’ in Mr, Cony- 
beare’s Introduction, we find 


‘ Flan man hwiteS—they dart the javelin, 
burg sorg biteS—sorrow bitheth the city.’ 


‘Final rime is sufficiently kaown as a 
chief characteristic of modern versification. 
This is either monosyllabic, disyllabic, or 
even trisyllabic. Of these three sorts occur 
specimens in the above quoted poem, as stol 
and gol, gliwum and hiwum, hereden, and 
genereden.”’—p. 139. 

Of course this was a rudeness, now 
only to be found in the mock-heroic. 

Another peculiarity of the Anglo- 
Saxon which their descendants have 
barbarized is, that they never run into 
one Alexandrine two lines; and that 
their versification never admitted of 
the cesura found in Latin and Greek 
hexameters and pentameters, and there- 
fore never had longer verses than those 
answering to a verse of four feet among 
the Greeks and Latins.—p. 151. 

Now if we could indulge in the 
same conjectures concerning the natu- 
ral history of northern poetry, as we 
have done in that of languages, we 
would say that parallelism (as in the 
Scripture) is the first step out of prose; 
alliteration the second ; and rhyme the 
third ; and if we guess rightly, the alli- 
teration might have patronized the ca- 
cophony of even such horrid lines as 
this : 
pet hi pe to-hyran—that they obey 

thee.—p. 150. 

In the following lines, taken from 
the Saxon Chronicle, anno 975, we 
have both parallelism and alliteration : 
“< West-Seaxena wine—West Saxon’s friend, 
And Myrcene mundbora—and Mercian’s 

protector.” —p. 143. 

Of the long narrative alliteration 
was the leading feature, and that ex- 
cellent specimen, the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, may be traced up to Cad- 
mon, as in the following lines of the 
latter : 

“« Swa migtigne on his mod-ge thople 
nehstne to him on heofina rice (p. 159) ; 
where the ringing letters are m and A. 

At length, says our author, 

‘‘This species of verse fell into disuse; 
and the popular verse, or Runhenoa, be- 
came the foundation of the modern poetry, 
as far as this is not a mere imitation of the 
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classic models. This also soon underwent 
a change ; the alliteration, except in single 
lines, being rarely observed, aud the final 
rimes being used in lines, not immediately 
successive, nay, sometimes only in alternate 
lines ; examples of which are also to be 
found among the other ancient Germanic 
and Northern people.’”’—p. 107. 


We consider this is to be a more 
valuable work than we can do justice 
to; and a very fit companion to the 
less elaborate Anglo-Saxon grammars. 


<> 


A Letter to [Lord] Brougham, upon the 
present State of Legal Education. By 
G. B. Mansel, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Author of The Law and Practice of De- 
murrer, &c. 8vo. pp. 55. Rivingtons. 

Mr. MANSEL is_honourably 
known by a course of Law Lectures, 

a volume on Demurrer, and by his 

philanthropic activity as a freemason. 

The present pamphlet is an-attempt to 

recommend a more extensive and ele- 

vated course of study for lawyers. The 
author considers that the training for 
that profession is not sufficiently libe- 
ral, that ignorance and injustice must 
necessarily result from a narrow sys- 
tem of preparation, and that great mo- 
dels of character should be contem- 

plated imitatively by stadents, as a 

duty to the community. In all these 

points we agree with bim; but the 
evil consists in this, that young minds 
are steeped in law, before they have 

‘acquired any useful knowledge what- 

ever, or even been imbued with good 

principles of conduct; and who can 
wonder that such persons turn out 
mere men of business, with many 
painful instances of disintegrity? On 

this account, Mr. Mansel lays down a 

course of mental education for the fu- 

ture law-student. We fear, however, 
that all his ideas are not practicable, 
and that he considers the human heart 
as possessing a pliability to which ex- 
perience furnishes too many exceptions. 

he best parts of this pamphlet are 
those which relate immediately to the 
main subject. The author has aimed 
at more display of style than was con- 
sistent with his intention, and deviates 
into flowery rhetoric, where simple 
fact and close argument are requisite. 

We shall be glad to hear many of his 

sentences repeated from the mouth in 

our courts of justice, and we may ven- 
ture to predict an impressive utterance 
of language in due time. 
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A few errors of quotation, and some 
tautologies, have insinuated themselves 
into these pages, but it is beneath the 
dignity of criticism to fish in such wa- 
ters. We quote the following sentence 
as a fair specimen both of the argu- 
ment and style: 


‘*Professions are the easiest and best 
passports of distinction; their privileges 
are alike the inheritance of all, rich and 
poor; and if the profession is to be justly 
termed liberal, the education of its members 
must be of an accomplished character...... 
The lawyer who knows the important du- 
ties of his station, will, in teaching human 
beings the nature and principles of social 
justice—the true foundation of all civilized 
institutions, as formed by man—be gladly 
recognised as a friend to the human spe- 
cies; aud he will derive additional respect, 
when he assumes the character of an advo- 
eate, intelligent in mind, honourable in con- 
duct, and impartial in duty; and if a Scot- 
tish patriot could say that his countrymen 
were virtuous for the honour of Scotland, 
have we not all the same duty to discharge 
to our profession ?” 

If a second edition of this pamphlet 
be called for, the author may profitably 
devote an hour or two to revising the 
surface of it; and, if not, the substance 
properly condensed, may advantage- 
ously be embodied in some more ex- 
tensive work. 


tp 


An Address to the misguided Poor of the 
disturbed Districts throughout the King- 
dom. By the Rev. Geo. Burges, Vicar of 
Halverdale and Moulton in Norfolk. 12mo. 
pp. 40. 

NOTHING can do more credit to 
the worthy and well-meaning author, 
and yet, as we think, be more unavail- 
ing than this Address. We by no means 
dispute its reason, its eloquence, its best 
of feelings, and we only regret its in- 
efficacy. 

In our early life, we were students 
of Adam Smith, Ferguson, Millar, 
Lord Kaimes, and others of the same 
class, from whom we derived a firm 
conviction that circumstances have a 
paramount influence over the morals 
of nations. It is indeed a truism, but 
as it is one which is never acted upon 
or written upon, we shall come to 
analysis upon the present state of 
things. 

All philosophers know that upon 
the occupation of land in the form of 
private property, a floating and insu- 
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lated class of the population is imme- 
diately created, who in barbarous ages 
become banditti, or mercenary troops 
under feudal chieftains. It is not but 
that under the agricultural or property 
system, the production may be inde- 
finitely augmented (as is seen in Ire- 
land, where potatoes counteract the 
pressure) ; but that Sufiering, which is 
the consequence of mere abstract sup- 
port, destroys the social tie, and, there 
being no clan or feudal system, no 
man is actuated by the gregarious prin- 
ciple, except from pure personal con- 
venience. If luxury accompanies an 
over-peopled state, the result is ob- 
vious, because luxury cannot be in- 
dulged without an exchange of neces- 
saries for superfluities, which must 
diminish the means of support: e. g. 
if an Irish landlord exports corn or 
bullocks for wine, or a workman 
spends his week’s wages in drinking, 
the effect is tantamount. It may be 
said, and truly said, that production is 
augmented to meet the exigence, and 
ship- builders and sailors derive the be- 
nefit; but the very fact that these per- 
sons receive higher wages and better 
maintenance than the day-labourer, is 
sufficient to show that their conditions 
are not equal; and that detachments 
of pay are not possible to be made in 
the latter as in the former situation. 
It is useless to assert that luxury is not 
necessary to civilization and comfort, 
for most certainly (if free from intem- 
perance) it is so; all we mean is, that 
it does not admit of an excessive popu- 
Jation. 

Now let us look at the habits of 
this nation. Luxury and spirit-drink- 
ing prevail; and nothing can, under 
such habits, render the lower orders 
contented but a sufficiency to eujoy 
their luxuries. In the hot countries, 
luxuries are cheap, and population may 
be more extended. The great luxury 
there is laziness in the shade, but in 
the colder countries human support is 
artificial, and labour rises in value; 
but when population, by increase and 
consequent competition, lowers the 
value of labour, and at the same time 
augments the price of absolute neces- 
saries, and the tradesman adds, that 
the profits of his capital are by compe- 
tition diminished also, then there en- 
sue two evils, diminution of both the 
profits of capital and labour; but of 
what avail is ¢haé argument, when 
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hungry children call for food, and no- 
thing short of a supply can satisfy them. 
Under the circumstance, therefore, of 
population overcoming subsistence, 
two remedies are recommended,—reli- 
gion and law. But religion never ad- 
vocates starvation, the very contrary ; 
and if St. Paul himself says, ‘‘that in 
whatever state he is, he is content,”’ it 
is plain that he elsewhere qualifies the 
hrase, by adjoining food and raiment. 
it is utterly absurd to suppose that des- 
titution can be controlled otherwise 
than by coercion. But the coercion 
of religion and law finds a strong coun- 
teracting principle, in discontent. Up- 
on this factionists and agitators act ; 
delusion finds a favourable reception, 
and is aided by another circumstance. 
In England an insuperable line of 
demarcation is drawn between the 
wealthy and poor. Of that country it 
is proverbially said, that it is the hell 
of servants and horses. In France 
and America, much of this line of 
demarcation is removed by the ap- 
proximation of servants to the pre- 
ferment of humble friends, a rank 
to which faithful services justly en- 
title them. Instead, however, of a 
liberal system, a spirit of puritanism is 
rife, which considers it a moral duty 
to allow them no indulgence what- 
ever; and by so doing contracts their 
stolen pleasures to the alehouse. In 
France, the society of females is deem- 
ed indispensable to pleasurable enjoy- 
ments; but all our puritans reprobate 
dancing as a sin. Now that it is which 
peculiarly recommends female society ; 
and such society not only humanizes 
and polishes character, but prevents 
brutality of manners, and extirpates 
drunkenness. Other circumstances 
there are which divide the poor from 
the rich, and they who can talk most 
feelingly about negro slavery do all in 
their power to enforce it in their own 
families; and, moreover, often incul- 
cate political notions which counter- 
act the conduct that they adopt. Ne- 
vertheless it is absurd for a demagogue 
to oppose population to property, and 
be waited upon at table; it is absurd 
for a puritan to dine off venison, and 
recommend water-gruel. Nothing but 
necessity compels submission. 

That there must be subordination is, 
however, a law of Providence indis- 
pensably annexed to civilization ; but 
it may be amended by a better and 
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wiser mode. of conduct than careless 
people on the one hand, and puritans 
on the other, have rendered usual. 
The extraordinary influence of clan- 
ship shows, that without the political 
obligation such a prudential scheme 
is practicable. 


x 


Beauties of the Mind, Ke. &c. 
Swain. 


By Charles 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


THE poetry of Mr. Swain displays 
much depth of thought and eloquence 
of expression, and he is one of the few 
poets of modern times who unites 
strength and elegance. His lines breathe 
of youth and romance ; they are “ tipt 
with the fire” of genius, and yet, in 
this perilous indulgence, they never 
offend the purest taste, or the most 
blameless morality. We encouraged 
him in his former efforts, and we re- 
peat our encouragement now; he 
needs no admonition of ours to tell 
him of his faults, his own maturing 
judgment will guide him aright. 
Again we say, keep in view the 
‘*purest models ;”’ beware of the false 
lights which lead astray, and which 
more immediately beset the path of 
the ardent and the impassioned. 


Ap 


The Life and Correspondence of the late Ad- 
miral Lord Rodney. By Major-General 
Mundy. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 
AMERICAN-W AR fighting gene- 

rally consisted in a sort of duels be- 
tween armies and fleets, where the 
two parties fired at each other honoris 
ergo, but did not go out with any desire 
of victory. The only actions which 
bore a direct character of war, properly 
so called, were (particular instances 
excepted) those of Lord Rodney, Lord 
Heathfield, and Sir Henry Clinton. 
Now, the more numerous or important 
are victories, the sooner the war is 
ended, and the expense and bloodshed 
are diminished. But every body knows 
the common places of such a subject, 
and therefore we stop short. 

The first volume opens with a cu- 
rious genealogical manuscript concern- 
ing the family, written by Sir Edward 
Rodeney, Knt. who lived in the reigns 
of the two Charleses. The first of the 
family, a Sir Walter Rodeney, is pre- 
sumed to have come into England with 
the Empress Maud. A Sir Richard 
Rodeney fell at Acre, when fighting 
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under Richard I., and a subsequent pos- 
terity were settled at Stoke in Somer- 
setshire, which from thence had the 
post-fix of Rodeney. It was granted to 
Osbert Giffard, 18 John, by attainder 
of Almaric Le Despencer, and came 
to Sir Richard Rodeney by marriage 
with Maud danghter and heir of this 
Osbert, and hence it was also called 
** Stoke Giffard.” It is singular that 
this fact, which we give from Collin- 
son, was unknown to Sir Edward Rode- 
ney, the author of the Manuscript. 
The manor was lost to the Rodeneys 
through failure of heirs male of this Sir 
Edward Rodeney, who was born in 
1590. He had a brother George, who 
married (1) Anna Jakes, widow of the 
Lord Roos; (2) Sarah, daughter of 
Sir John Gage in Cambridgeshire (p. 
26), and had issue Antony ‘¢ the first 
of the family who altered the name 
from Rodeney to Rodney.” This An- 
tony was father of Henry father of 
Georce-BripGes afterwards Lorp 
Ropney, who was born Feb. 19, 1718. 

We shall not particularize the inci- 
dents which form the materials of this 
well-digested book of biography, be- 
cause it is to be considered rather as a 
just eulogy and vindication of a fine 
character, thana novel communication, 
which under the celebrity of the sub- 
ject was impracticable. The publica- 
tion was demanded by attempts to de- 
preciate the reputation of the gallant 
Admiral, whereas, in truth, he appears 
to have been actually the founder of a 
renovation of good conduct in the 
Navy, and the precursor of Nelson and 
others, as to the tactics of ** close ac- 
tion and breaking the line, tactics 
to which they in the main owed their 
success.” When Rodney undertook 
command, the service had become a 
sinecure, and the duty only a screen, 
just sufficient to cover disgrace. The 
dock business was managed in a most 
slovenly, lazy, and fraudulent manner; 
in short, a commander or functionary, 
who acted with integrity, had then be- 
come almost a solitary exception. Rod- 
ney began the odious task of reform. 
He partially succeeded ; and others 
followed him in those resuscitating pro- 
cesses which restored to useful ex- 
istence the suspended animation of 
our naval establishment. Now there 
can be no reason why a pupil who has 
been taught by a Columbus how to 
make an egg stand upright, should 
take to himself more merit than his 
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instructor. As to the calumny, that 
Rodney owed his victory over De 
Grasse to a recommendation of Sir 
Charles Douglas that he should break 
the line, it is most successfully con- 
futed by the disavowal of Sir Charles 
during life, by a similar previous mea- 
sure of Rodney bimself in his action 
with Guichen, and various intimations 
to friends, of his intention so to act. 
We shall now make extracts, useful or 
curious. 

Smollett says (as quoted, p. 44), 
in a most lugubrious manner, that at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
the ‘* national debt had accumulated 
to the enormous sum of eight millions 
sterling.” Our author adds (p. 45), 


«¢ England, indeed, appears to have been 
fated to be outwitted in all her negociations, 
and diplomatic imbecility has generally, 
with the exception of the peace of Fontain- 
bleau, in 1783, and a very few others, lost 
to her whatever advantages her valour had 
gained by the sword,” 


Now whoever is obliged to sell an 
estate can never make a good bargain. 
The expense of war in England is so 
great, that peace is desirable upon al- 
most any terms, while the overpower- 
ing force which the nation can com- 
mand being purely naval, it only af- 
fects the mercantile interests of the 
continental enemy, upon whom it 
therefore makes but a feeble impres- 
sion. Marlborough and Wellington 
could have dictated terms; but a naval 
war has only a defensive, not an offen- 
sive operation. 

If a great rascal among our lower 
orders is sent to the tread-mill, and 
whipped, it would be deemed very ab- 
surd for any one to say that all the pea- 
santry are so treated throughout the 
realm. Yet such is the actual conduct 
of the Abolitionists concerning the 
slave trade. Now what said Lord Rod- 
ney, who was intimately acquainted 
with the West Indies: 


«< J have been often in all the British 
West India Islands, and I have often made 
my observations on the treatment of the 
negro-slaves, and can aver that I never 
knew the least cruelty inflicted on them, 
but that, in general, they lived better, and 
particularly in Jamaica, than the honest 
day-labouring man in England, without 
doing a fourth part of his work in a day; 
and am fully convinced that the negroes in 
our West India islands are better provided 
for, and live better, than when in Guinea; 
and without the trade to Guinea, which 
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takes off so much of our manufactures, and 
gives us in return negro slaves, the West 
India islands could not be supported. 

‘¢ It is true, I have often been told by 
the ancient inhabitants of Barbadoes, that 
that island was cleared by indentured ser- 
vants from Great Britain, and made at first 
a tobacco plantation. Judge how many 
thousands of the lives of white men must 
have been sacrificed in clearing that island, 
before the importation of negroes.””—p. 426. 


The truth is, that the mass of these 
Abolitionists are religious fanatics, con- 
cerning whom it is known (first) that 
they always profess to revive the Golden 
Age, and always fail in the attempt; 
and (secondly) that, whenever they 
adopt a measure, not reason but en- 
thusiasm takes the conduct of it; and 
(thirdly) that life, property, and go- 
vernment, become only subordinate 
concerns to the success of their pro- 
jects. 

We have elsewhere shown how the 
Missionaries have acquired ascendancy 
in the South-sea Isles; but whence ori- 
ginates their influence but from fear of 
gunpowder and Europeans? so that, 
in fact, these missionaries are mere 
cuckoos, who lay their eggs in other 
men’s nests. 

It would never be supposed that 
close action is not only more prospec- 
tive of victory, but of preventing waste 
of life, yet such is the fact. 

‘© In breaking the line, the Formidable 
passed so near the Glorieux, that I could 
see the cannoniers throwing away their 
sponges and handspikes in order to save 
themselves by running below, while our 
guns were served with the utmost animation. 
Another advantage of close fight is, that 
more of the shot tell in this situation, 
though they are much less destructive both 
to ships and meu ; unless, according to the 
recommendation of Robins, a smaller charge 
of powder should be used in close action. 
Distant shot, in consequence of their mo- 
mentum being spent, make large chasms in 
a ship’s side, shivering whole planks, and 
causing innumerable splinters, more destruc- 
tive to men than the ball itself; whereas a 
close shot cuts so clear, that it makes an 
orifice even less than its own diameter, and 
without producing splinters. The average 
proportion of wounded to killed is about 
three to one; but this ratio will vary ac- 
cording to the distance and the charge of 
powder.” ¥ 





‘©¥ It is remarkable that at the battle 
of Navarino, on the 20th October, 1827, 
the proportion of wounded to killed was 
considerably less in the British than in the 
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No fact is more historically esta- 
blished, than that the care of the mother 
country to secure the colonies from 
hostile attack, and to insure their in- 
dependence, caused them to obtain it 
at the cost of the benefactor. (See ii. 
99.) . 

Free- ports ruin the carrying trade, 
and occasion the competition of foreign 
manufactures with our own, besides 
other evils. 

*¢ Before the Act of Parliament passed 
for making Kingston, St. Lucie, and Sa- 
vannah la Mer, free ports, this island had 
near one hundred sail of sloops belonging 
thereto, employed in carrying the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain to the Spanish main, 
and to the Spanish and French islands. 
Their return was generally silver and mules 
from the Spaniards, and from the French 
cotton, indigo, and gold. The consequence 
of this commerce was, the employing a 
number of English seamen and vessels, by 
which means a great number of experienced 
pilots were obtained, capable of conducting 
any enterprise that might be undertaken in 
this part of the world. It is with infinite 
concern that 1 must now acquaint their 
Lordships that the commerce by British 
bottoms has totally ceased, and not one 
single pilot can now be obtained in Jamaica 
capable of conducting any of his Majesty’s 
ships to any part of the Spanish main, or to 
the Spanish and French islands, the few 
pilots that are now employed being the 
masters of the ships of war that have been 
employed on this station. Their Lordships 
will judge by this what difficulties a com- 
manding officer here will have to struggle 
with, in case of a future war, and with what 
facility the French will disturb the tranquil- 
lity of Jamaica, from their being perfectly 
acquainted with every creek and harbour 
thereof, and from the number of their sea- 
men employed in these seas since the Free 
Port Act. 

‘* The constant resort of French ships to 
the coast of this island, under the pretence 
of their being bound to one of the free 
ports, gives them an opportunity of smug- 
gling an amazing quantity of the manufac- 
tures of France, to the detriment of Great 
Britain, particularly brandy, soaps, silks, 
wines, stockings, hats, &c. &c. &e. which is 
too much encouraged by the inhabitants on 
the coast, and particularly by the Jews, 
who carry on a most pernicious commerce, 


ships of the two allied powers. They stand 
in the Gazette as follows : 
Tn the British ships, 73 killed, 90 wounded. 
In the French.......43 ditto 144 ditto. 
In the Russian ......50 ditto 137 ditto. 

‘¢ This can be no otherwise accounted 
for than by the greater proximity of the 
British to the enemy.”—By Sir G. Blane. 
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and employ vessels which at St. Domingo 
are French, at Jamaica English; and not- 
withstanding, upon the application of the 
officers of his Majesty’s revenue here, I had 
given orders to seize and deliver into the 
custody of the collector of his Majesty's 
customs such vessels as should be detected 
in such illicit practices, and some having 
being seized with contraband goods on board, 
and delivered to the said collector, they 
have made the pretence that sea-oflicers 
were not properly authorised to make 
seizures, aud in order to save those officers 
from prosecution the delinquents have es- 
caped.”’"—p. 136. 

It is to be remembered that these 
remarks result from experience, and 
we believe, that in the conduct of 
war, officers of established character 
are more likely to do good, by freedom 
from restraint, than by subjection to it. 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following curious incident: 


*¢ The little bantam-cock which, in the 
action of the 12th of April, perched himself 
upon the poop, and, at every broadside 
poured into the Ville de Paris, cheered the 
crew with his ¢ shrill clarion,’ and clapped 
his wings, as if in approbation, was ordered 
by the Admiral to be pampered and protect- 
ed during life.” 

We know few biographers who 
could have made a more judicious use 
of his materials than Major-General 
Mundy, the author. Having iarried 
the Hon. Sarah Rodney, daughter of 
the Admiral, he had access to materials 
which would not have been confided 
to strangers, and he has made, from 
the joint operation of family feeling 
and excellent taste and judgment, a 
work of literary sculpture, which will 
confer honour upon the subject and 
himself to the end of time. 


The Talla or Moor of Portugal, a Romance. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of the White Hoods, 
&c.&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. Lngman and Co, 
THE Romance grew out of Chivalry, 

and implies writings highly moral and 

heroic. [very human perfection is at- 
tached to the characters ; and very 
often a dramatic exhibition of the most 
interesting kind fills the mind’s eye in 
the descriptions of persons, scenes, and 
things highly picturesque, but now no 
more. Some resemblance exists in the 
modern melodrame. Still in the pre- 
sent day there is no subject fitted for 
the genuine romance. The modes of 
life are quite altered. No persons now 
live in state, or cultivate heroism, nor 
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do events ensue which appertain only 
to times of violence. If however the 
modern romance has not the epic cha- 
racter of the ancient, amends are made 
by the omission of much tedious trash, 
which, to use Horace Walpole’s phrase, 
would tire even the patience of a girl 
in love. 

It is well-known, that there was 
ever among the Spanish Moors some 
frantic prophet or other, who excited 
the people to tumults; and a riot occa- 
sioned by one of these persons, com- 
pelled Mahomet the Litile to surrender 
the Alhambra of Grenada in 1492, to 
Ferdinand, before the time appointed 
for the delivery of it. The Talta, here 
an heroic characier, is one of these 
popular soothsayers. The horrible tra- 
gedy of Ines de Castro, forms the sub- 
stance of the plot, and it is but justice 
to say, that there are very few beauties 
in the dramatic or the epic of our first 
poets, which Mrs. Bray has not most 
successfully rivalled. We think that 
the following extracts will prove our 
affirmation. 

The first is the expostulation of a re- 
jected lover: 


*¢ Thou fairest among women—the first, 
the only object of my devoted Jove—even in 
these moments, when thy bitter taunts sting 
more than an adder’s fang, thy very scorn is 
dearer to me than would be the affections of 
another. As I look on thee, there is a 
charm in thy presence which disarms even 
my resentments. Not the mother, whose 
heart and whose eye is with her infant 
when it sleeps, is more watchful in her holy 
care than I would be over thee.—Come, 
then, Ines, forget the past ; teach thy heart 
to relent; bid the frank and gentle feelings 
of thy early youth return, when Diego was 
not abhorred, when he was thy betrothed 
husband, and all shall be forgiven. Why 
wert thou ever false?” 


In vol. iii. p. 26, we have this beau- 
tiful figure: 


‘* Man in prosperity may be good, but it 
is in adversity he becomes great: like the 
anchoring bark, which, as she rides in the 
light on calm seas, may be an object of 
beauty; yet when she sails amid wild and 
tempestuous billows assailing her on every 
side, then is it that we contemplate her as a 
thing in which there is grandeur and subli- 
mity, for then is she a spectacle that speaks 
the triumph of man above the war of ele- 
ments.” 


We should like to hear Mrs. Siddons 
recite the following addresses of Ines 
to Alonzo for mercy: 
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¢¢ ¢Oh, you will prove that you are more 
than man, for mercy is of higher mould,’ 
exclaimed Ines: § man follows the impulse 
of his own fallen nature if he gives way to 
passion; but when pity moves the soul to 
spare, then does he rise above himself, and 
emulates the attributes of heaven; then is 
he like to God. Hard-hearted, relentless, 
what is he but a son who bears not the 
image of his Father? for God will remove 
the impress of himself from that being who 
has no mercy. Thou wilt not kill me?’ 

*¢ Alonso turned aside his head, and 
waved his hand as if to chide back the un- 
happy woman, who drew nearer :o him, till 
at last she ventured to place her hand on 
his. ‘ Life,’ continued Ines, ‘ is dear to 
all; for who so strong in suffering, who so 
resolute to bear, who so confident in inno- 
cence, that he would wish to rush before 
his Maker till He shall cal! him? Alonso, 
I will plead to thee for thy own sake. Hast 
thou no regard for thy own repose; thy 
rest by day, thy quiet in the night? Hast 
thou not a conscience ? and will that slum- 
ber, think you, whilst my blood shall cry 
from the very earth The King’s hand shed it? 
Thou wilt fear thy conscience.’ 

** Alonso appeared greatly moved. He 
turned towards Ines; and there was that ex- 
pression in his countenance which spoke 
the struggles of his mind. 

** The unhappy lady observed this, and 
hailed it as an omen of mercy. Desirous to 
complete the favourable impression she 
hoped she had made on his feelings, she 
thus continued: ¢ Yes, I will tell thee, that 
though thy conscience may now sleep, yet 
shall it one day awaken, never more to rest. 
Oh, trifle not with such a power. To the 
good, it is like the rest of infancy, calm 
and sweet; to the bad, it is as a fire that 
burns for ever, yet without consuming that 
which feeds its flame. Conscience is of 
more worth than thy crowu of gold. Nay, 
it is of more worth even than thy dearest 
friend; for he may die, and the world see 
him no more. But a just conscience, that 
friend of life or death, will stand by thy sick- 
bed, combat thy last enemy, yea, blunt his 
most cruel dart. The arrow of death itself 
shall fall harmless on a heart alive to mercy. 
Oh, conscience, holy, just, and pure, thou 
art as the angel who first spreads his wing 
to raise the soul to heaven. Thou wilt bid 
our frail dust lodge with safety in the ground, 
and sleep awhile to rise in honour. Canst 
thou, Alonso, canst thou cease to feel a 
power like this? Poor, helpless, trembling 
at your feet, I sue for life. If for one so 
desolate thou hast no pity, yet for thy own 
sake respect thy conscience; bid it not con- 
demn thee.’ 

** © Rise, lady, rise,’ said Alonso; ‘ by 
the rood, thy prayers have in them a power 
stronger than that of wrath,’ 


«© They have the force of truth. Who 
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may resist it?’ said Ines. ‘¢ Oh, Alonso, 
look on this boy :’ she lifted up her eldest 
son in her arms as she spoke, and presented 
him to the king : ¢ Look in his face. Dost 
thou see nothing there that may remind 
thee of his father—of thyself? He has his 
mother’s eyes; so have I heard it said by 
one dear to thee and me. Those eyes drop 
tears. Let them move thee to pity; and 
the day will come when this child shall 
learn to bless thee for it. He can already 
lisp his prayers; and in those orisons of 
innocence have I taught him to name thee, 
to pray for Alonso’s life, yet wouldst thou 
destroy his mother ?’ 

** Alonso took the child from her arms, 
kissed the boy, and passing his hand over a 
head of clustering curls, said, ¢ I will think 
of thy prayer. Go, lady; retire, retire to 
thy chamber. Promise me not to quit it. 
I cannot harm thee whilst these innocents 
look in my face. Go to thy chamber. Yet 
stir not from it. I command obedience.’ ”’ 

We shall add a very beautiful re- 
mark. ‘* I read the deed in his dark 
eye. Father, murder has looks that 
are unearthly.” 

Antiquaries will be amused by this 
curious feature in the performance of 
the Mystery of the Decapitation of 
John the Baptist. 

‘The young man who personated the 
child of the fair Herodias was famed for his 
dancing, and admirable as a tumbler. The 
way he represented melting the heart of the 
Hebrew king, was by dancing on his head 
before him. An example of this favourite 
mode, in the middle ages, of so representing 
this circumstance in Jewish history, our 
curious readers, if they are travellers, may 
still see, carved in alto relievo, above the 
western entrance of Rouen cathedral in 


France.” 
—@— 

The Tuilleries; a Tale. 3 vols. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

THE Romance of real life and re- 
cent history, contained in these pages, 
is deeply interesting. The events which 
followed each other with such fearful 
haste and accumulated horror in 1791, 
are depicted in the first volume with 
historical fidelity, and with public oc- 
currences is interwoven a tale of love as 
chivalrous and romantic as can be de- 
sired. Many of the scenes and inci- 
dents are wrought up with skill and 
dramatic effect; of which the tenth 
chapter is a specimen. The loyal de- 
votion of the mercer’s danghter to the 
Royal cause, is almost too highly co- 
loured ; her privations and bodily suf- 
ferings, beyond the bounds of human 
endurance, and yet willingly engaged 
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in by a beautiful and tenderly nurtured 
young female, outrage probability too 
much. This female Quixote, after 
many hair-breadth escapes, suffers death 
with the fortitude of a martyr, though 
not without bitterly repenting the wild 
enthusiasm which had drawn her from 
her private path of duty, and led her 
to neglect an aged parent; a just and 
feminine feeling is thus delicately con- 
veyed that in domestic privacy is wo- 
man’s wisest province, and her praise 
a lesson we ever desire to see enforced, 
especially by a female pen. To this 
we must add, that a good moral ten- 
dency pervades the whole, which is 
strikingly exemplified in the two cou- 
sins Velazy, both launched into life 
embued with revolutionary principles, 
both proud and aspiring, though of 
mean origin. Whilst the one unre- 
servedly gives himself up to all the bad 
passions, especially revenge, his kins- 
man devotes himself with much long 
suffering to the benefit of others, and, 
though the victim of a hopeless passion, 
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was prompted even by it to deeds of 


mercy. To each has the authoress 
awarded strict retribution. The last 
scene is not, we think, in good keeping 
with the general effect, and though it 
is one of the most tender interest, it is 
hurried over in the presence of the 
first Consul Buonaparte and Josephine; 
and almost to the surprise of the reader, 
after a recital of so many horrors, the 
book ends well. 





The Pious Minstrel, a Collection of Sacred 
Poetry, is a neatly printed and handsomely 
bound pocket volume, embellished with a 
portrait of Robert Pollok, author of the 
Course of Time. The authoress, aware that 
such selections have been frequently pre- 
sented to the public, has made her choice 
chiefly from the pens of modern authors. It 
is a very attractive little volume, and will be 
estimated by all lovers of poetry. It will 
form an acceptable present to the young, in 
accordance to whose well-known taste for 
poetry the sacred lyre has been touched by 
many a masterly hand. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, includ- 
ing the Constitutional and Ecclesiastical 
History of England, from the decease of 
Elizabeth to the abdication of James II. 
By Rosert Vaucuan, Author of ** The 
Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 

Sketches in Spain and Morocco, with an 
account of a Residence in Barbary, and of 
an overland Journey from Gibraltar to Eng- 
land. By Sir ARTHUR Brooke. 

The Correspondence of Sir John Sin- 
clair; containing fac-similes of upwards of 
200 Autographs. 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific, 
undertaken by direction of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, to co-operate with the Land Ex- 
pedition under Captain Franklin. 

Major Kepret’s Narrative of his Journey 
across the Balcan. 

Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor 
of Waldbach in the Ban de la Roche. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Nares’s Life of Lord Burghley. 

Historical, Antiquarian, Ecclesiastical, and 
other Interesting Subjects relating to the 
Borough of Newbury and its Vicinity. To 
be published in Numbers. No. I. is ready. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Dawson’s work 
on the Present State of Australia. 

Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Incuis, 
Author of Solitary Walks through Many 
Lands. 

History of Abraham, in a course of Lec- 

Gent. Mac. March, 183). 
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tures. By the Rev. H. Biunrt, Curate of 
Chelsea, &c. 

The Records of a Good Man’s Life. By 
the Rev. Cuartes B. Tayter, M.A. Au- 
thor of ‘* May You Like It.” 

The Destinies of the British Empire, and 
the Duties of British Christians at the pre- 
sent Crisis. In four Lectures. By the Rev, 
Wituiam Tuorp, of Bristol. 

Pietas Privata: the Book of Private De- 
votion, with an introductory Essay, &c. 
chiefly from the writings of Hannah More. 

A Text Book of Popery, comprising a 
brief History of the Council of Trent, and a 
translation of its Doctrinal Decrees. By J. 
M. Cramp. 

Plante Javanice Rariores, descripte: Ico- 
nibusque illustrate, consisting of illustra- 
tions of the Rarer Plants contained in the 
Herbarium collected by Thomas Horsfield, 
M.D. in the Island of Java, selected and de- 
scribed by Rosert Brown, Esq. 

The Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

An Interior view of the Chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, drawn and engraved by 
J. and H.S. Storer. 

History of Medicine, Surgery, and Ana- 
tomy, from the earliest period to the present 
time. By Dr. Hamiton. 

An Essay on the influence of Tempera- 
ment in modifying Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion. By Dr. Mayo, Physician to the 
Duke of Sussex. 
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A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
Dr. Uwins. 

An English Tale, entitled the Smuggler. 
By the Author of ‘* The O'Hara Tales.” 

Nos. VII. VIII. and IX. of the National 
Library, comprising Bourrienne’s Life of 
Bonaparte, with notes and illustrations by 
Joseph Bonaparte, and from the dictation of 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The Second Number of the Standard No- 
vels, containing Gopwin’s celebrated story 
*¢ Caleb Williams.” 

Rustum Khan, or Fourteen Nights’ En- 
tertainment at the Royal Gardeus at Ahme- 
dabad. 

A second series of Tales of a Physician. 
By W. H. Harrison. 

Select Female Biography, comprising Me- 
moirs of Eminent British Ladies. By the 
Author of ‘* Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom,” &c. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Bow es’s 


Life of Bishop Ken. 


By 


Royat Society. 

Feb. 24. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Carr, Bishop of 
Chichester; Isaac Wilson, M.D. Physician 
to the Royal Hospital at Haslar, and John 
Lee, LL.D.of Hartwell House, Buckingham- 
shire, were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read: On the Chemical ac- 
tion of Atmospheric Electricity, by Alexan- 
der Barry, esq. F.L.S.; and part of ** An 
Account of operations carried on for ascer- 
taining the difference of Level between the 
river Thames at London-bridge and the 
Sea; and also for determining the height 
above the level of the sea of intermediate 

oints passed over between Sheerness and 
pnw bridge ; by John Aug. Lloyd, esq. 
F.R.S. 

March3. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. The 
reading of Mr. Lloyd’s paper was concluded. 

March 10. The Duke of Sussex in the 
chair.— Alexander Caldcleugh, esq. of Broad 
Green House, Croydon (who is on the eve 
of departure fur Mexico), and John Cormack 
Morris, esq. were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read, descriptive of a new 
graphical register of the Tides and Winds, 
by H. R. Palmer, esq. 

His Royal Highness the President then 
addressed the Society, informing them, that 
by the express command of his Majesty, he, 
together with the Council of the Society, 
had that morning waited upon his Majesty 
at St. James’s-palace, for the purpose of 
witnessing the affixing of the Royal signa- 
ture to the charter-book of the Society ; 
upon which occasion they were most gra- 
ciously received. An address to his Majesty 
had already been presented, soon after his 
~aecession to the throne, at the close of the 
last session. But the illustrious President, 
on the present occasion, stated to his Ma- 
jesty the objects and views of the Royal So-' 
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ciety, which had constantly laboured in the 
cause of science for upwards of one hundred 
and seventy years, under the fostering care 
of his Majesty’s predecessors, and expressed 
their dutiful thanks for the patronage his 
Majesty was now about to bestow upon 
them. To this his Majesty was pleased to 
return a most gracious answer, expressing 
the high sense he entertained of the value 
of Science, as conducing to the prosperity, 
the happiness, and the glory of the nation; 
an opinion which he had early imbibed, 
from the practical advantages of Science 
which he had witnessed during his profes- 
sional career, and his earnest desire to pro- 
mote the objects, aud favour the exertions 
of the Society, and to see them co-operate 
cordially with other nations in the same 
laudable endeavours to enlarge the boundaries 
of human knowledge. His Royal Highness 
also stated, that he then presented, in the 
name of the Society, an address to her Ma- 
jesty, who was graciously pleased to receive 
the Council on the occasion, and to return 
a most gracious and gratifying answer. 

March 17. The Duke of Sussex in the 
chair. 

Two papers were read: On a means of 
supplying the metropolis with filtered water 
from the Thames, by Mr. Wright, author 
of the little treatise entitled ** The Dolphin,” 
which principally gave rise to the late Par- 
liamentary enquiry; and, On the variable 
intensity of Terrestrial Magnetism, and the 
influence of the aurora borealis upon it; by 
Robert W. Fox, esq. 

March 24, J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P.— 
Two papers were read, a description of Mr. 
Robinson’s mountain barometer, the column 
of which is divisible into two portions by 
Capt. Kater ; and on Water Cements, by Col. 
Pasley. 

GeotoeicaL Society. 


The late Dr. Wollaston having bequeathed 
to the Geological Society 1000/. the interest 
to be employed annually in recompensing or 
encouraging geological inquiries, and the 
council having directed a medal to be struck, 
bearing the impress of Dr. Wollaston, the 
first of these, together with a sum of money, 
has been adjudicated to Mr. W. Smith. 
Before the delivery of the medal, at the an- 
niversary meeting, the President gave a chro- 
nological account of the discoveries of Mr. 
Smith, by which he justified the terms of 
the following award, viz. ‘‘ That the first 
Wollaston Medal be given to Mr. W. Smith, 
in consideration of his being a great original 
discoverer of English Geology, and espe- 
cially for his having been the first to discover 
and teach the identification of strata, and 
their succession, by means of embedded fossils.” 

Professor Sedgwick having terminated the 
triennial! period prescribed to the presidency 
by the regulations of the Society, then took 
leave of the members in an elaborate dis- 
course; when Roderick Impey Murchison, 
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esq. F.R.S. was elected President, and Dr. 
Turner and H. T. De la Beche, esq. Secre- 
taries. 

Royat Asiatic Society, 

Col. Baillie, M. P. in the chair. 

A paper, by Capt. Low, on the White 
Elephant, was read. There are several of 
these animals in the stables of the King of 
Siam, where great reverence is paid to them. 
When one is newly caught, he is attended 
by an escort, and the governors of towns 
meet him on the road, with every mark of 
respect. From a verse in Siamese, it is ga- 
thered that the White Elephant ranks above 
the King. Capt. Low sent also a drawing 
of one of the Albinos, or White Indians. 
The original was about forty years of age, 
fair as a European, with white hair aud 
bluish eyes: very weak. He was by pro- 
fession a schvol-master; was married, and 
his children were of the Malay complexion; 


but he had two sisters, who were likewise 
Albinos. 


Tue Eart or BrincewaTer’s BeQuEst. 


It will be remembered that the late eccen- 
tric Earl of Bridgewater left a bequest of 
8000/. to reward the author or authors of a 
work ** On the Power, Wisdom, and Gvod- 
ness of God, as manifested in the Creation.” 
The direction of this bequest was left to the 
President of the Royal Society; and its 
terms will be found in our memoir of the 
Earl in our vol. xcix. i. 560. Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, the late President of the Royal So- 
ciety, has now published the following state- 
ment. The devised sum having been in- 
vested in the names of trustees, he ascer- 
tained from a Noble Lord immediately con- 
nected with the deceased, that his family 
were desirous of having the objects of the 
bequest executed, and then proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 

He was fully aware of the duty imposed 
on him to select persons amply qualified for 
discharging in an adequate manner the task 
they would have to perform; and he was 
also impressed with the conviction, that, 
however carefully a selection might be made, 
several gentlemen must be omitted, possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications, equally 
perhaps with those who received the ap- 
pointment. 

For the purpose therefore of acquiring 
the most able assistance, and of placing the 
whole transaction above even the suspicion 
of favouritism or partiality, the late President 
was induced to request the aid of two indi- 
viduals, as highly distinguished by their 
abilities and by their learning as by the emi- 
nent stations which they hold in the hierarchy 
of the country, where able and intrepid 
champions have never been wanting to vin- 
dicate the natural and moral attributes of 
the Divinity against the equally dangerous 
attacks of infidelity, fanaticism, and impos- 
ture, The two distinguished pre!ates, the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, most readily condescended to 
afford their assistance ; and after much deli- 
beration, and with the concurrence of the 
Noble Lord above alluded to, the work has 
been placed in the hands of the following 
eight gentlemen :— 

The Rev. William Whewell, M.A. F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Thomas Chalmers, Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Edinburgh. 

John Kidd, Esq. M.D. F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. 

The Rev. William Buckland, D.D. F.R.S., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. 

Peter Mark Roget, Esq. M_D., Sec.R S. 

Charles Bell, Esq F RS. Surgeon. 

The Rev. William Kirby, M.A. F.R.S, 

William Prout, Esq. M.D. F.B.S. 

Each being pledged to take a part, as de- 
signated by the testator, most adapted to 
his acquirements and to his pursuits : and 
thus it is confidently hoped and expected, 
that a work entrusted to such individuals 
will appear, as a whole, worthy of the age 
and of the country about to give it birth. 


Bristo. Institution. 


vel. 10. The eighth annual meeting of 
this Institution was held, J. S. Harford, 
esq. in the chair. The Report stated, that 
the various collections of art belonging to 
the Institution had, within the past year, 
been enriched by the accession of numerous 
objects. Amongst the contributions in the 
Geological department is a donation from 
Mr. Joseph Cottle, of the whole of his 
large collection of antediluvian animal re- 
mains, from the Oreston caves, near Ply- 
mouth. The invaluable collection of fossils, 
shells, and minerals, belonging to the late 
Curator, Mr. Miiller, and which cost him 
more than twenty years to accumulate, has 
been offered to the Institution for 7301.; 
but as the ordinary funds are inadequate to 
the purchase, the collection has been se- 
cured, under the superintendence of a special 
committee, by the munificence of a few in- 
dividuals, who trust that the contributions 
of members, in addition to their own dona- 
tions, will enable them to present it to the 
Museum of the Institution. ‘The geological 
department, when thus enriched, will excel 
in variety any other provincial establish- 
ment. 

Under the head of ‘* Fine Arts,” it wag 
noticed that the fitting up of the late Sta- 
tue-room with cases for the reception of 
specimens in natural history, had led to the 
removal to the Great Room of the casts 
from the Egina Marbles, and those of the 
Laocoon, Apollo Belvidere, Venus de’ Me- 
dici, the dying Gladiator, the Diana robing, 
the Terpsichore, and Bacchante, and the 
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marble statue of Eve at the Fountain (by 
Bailey). These form altogether a very in- 
teresting display of ancient and modern 
sculpture. The fine Bust (by Bailey) of 
the late Sir T. Lawrence has been placed in 
@ conspicuous situation, 


Asiatic Society or Catcutta. 


At a meeting of the Suciety, on the Sth 
of May last, extracts from Mr. Gerard's 
letters, relative to the fossil shells collected 
by him in his late tour over the snowy 
mountains of the Thibet frontier, were read 
The loftiest altitude at which he picked up 
some of them, was on the crest of a pass 
elevated 17,000 feet; and here also were 
fragments of rocks, bearing the impression 
of shells, which must have been detached 
from the contiguous peaks rising far above 
the elevated level. Generally, however, the 
rocks formed of these shells are at an alti- 
titude of 16,000 feet, and one cliff was a 
mile in perpendicular height above the 
nearest level. Mr. Gerard farther states, 
‘¢ Just before crossing the boundary of 
Ludak into Bussalier, I was exceedingly gra- 
tified by the discovery of a bed of fossil 
oysters, clinging to the rocks as if they had 
been alive.” 

Lonnon University. 


Feb. 24. A meeting of the Proprietors 
of the London University was held, when 
the annual report was read. It appeared 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 24. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

The Rev. John William Mackie, F.R.S. 
Student of Christ Church, exhibited a brass 
plate, brought from Tours, containing an 
inscription, which records the dedication of 
achapel to St. Eloy in 1446. It is sup- 
posed to have been formerly attached to the 
door of the chapel; the letters are very ele- 
gantly cut in relief, some of them having 
flowery terminations, slight varieties occur- 
ring in each line. 

A letter was read from Robert Smirke, 
esq. F.S.A. being a defence of his projected 
removal of the Screen at York Minster, and 
a reply to some points of Mr. Gage’s letter, 
noticed in p. 163. 

Miss Waddilove, daughter of the late 
Dean of Ripon, presented a collection of 
drawings and prints, formed by her father 
when chaplain to the embassy in Spain, and 
chiefly relating to the palace of Alhambra, 
particularly copies of the inscriptions, co- 
loured and gilt after the originals. 

March 3. Wm. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Edward Nelson Alexander, esq. of Hali- 
fax, solicitor, (from whom a History of that 
town is expected,) was elected a Fellow. 

Alfred Bartholomew, esq. architect, pre- 
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that the receipts had diminished to the 
amount of 600/. and that the number of 
students was only 510. It was announced 
that the warden had voluntarily given up 
2001 of his salary. Jn the course of the 
proceedings, Mr. Warburton said, that the 
receipts fur the students were at present 
35001. aud unless an increase to the amount 
of 1500/. took place, there would be a de- 
ficiency to that extent. 

The subject for the prize essay, to be 
written for by the students of English law, 
is—‘** The illustrations which the history, 
opinions, and manners of the country, prior 
to the reign of George I. receive from the 
statutes of the realm.” 


AssociaTION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
oF LITERATURE. 


March 15. A meeting of the founders, 
patrons, and members, met at the British 
Coffee-house, Cock-pur-street, to elect offi- 
cers, &c. It appeared that the society in- 
tend tw raise a fuud of 10,000/. for the pur- 
pose of publishing works of merit, where 
authors and publishers cannot agree; to ad- 
vance money in some cases to authors in 
progress of their labours ; and to allow thein 
a per-centage on the sale of their works. A 
committee was appointed, including the 
Duke of Somerset, Earl Dudley, and Sir 
Gore Ouseley. Sir T. Gates and T, Camp- 
bell, Esq. were named secretaries. 


sented an arranged drawing of some tiles of 
terra cotta, found in May 1830, in dig- 
ging for the formation of a cellar, under the 
house No. 11, onthe south side of Clerken- 
well Green. They were of three or four 
ornamental patterns, and are supposed to 
have been the pavement of some of the build- 
ings belonging to the Priory of St. John. 

The Chevalier Bronsted, of Copenhagen, 
exhibited two bronzes, of the very best times 
of Greek art, found in Magna Grecia, on 
the spot where Pyrrhus fought his first bat- 
tle with the Romans, and where Plutarch 
records that some fine arms were found in 
his time. Their designs were similar, a hero 
subduing an amazon; and had evidently been 
gilt. It was observed that Pyrrhus, in the 
contest alluded to, is related to have worn 
golden or gilt armour, and that he was on 
that account so conspicuous, that during 
the battle he changed it; which makes it 
possible that these fine relics of the arts of 
Greece might have been part of his armour. 

The fifth letter of the Rev. John Skinner, 
F.S.A. on Camelodunum, concluded the 
readings of the evening. 

Mr. Britton exhibited some more of his 
large drawings, —Brixworth church and the 
Jury Wall, Leicester ; Beverley Minster, 
Malmesbury abbey, and Warwick castle. 
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March 10. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Charles William Packe, esq. exhibited a 
large square glass vase, fourteen inches high 
and six wide, which with four cups of red 
Samian ware was lately found in a stone 
chest at Harpenden, five miles from St. Al- 
ban’s. The form of the vase, and the posi- 
tion of its handle, is similar to that found 
at Lincoln, engraved in the Archzologia, 
vol. xu. pl. xiii. fig. 3; and to that found 
near Avisford Place in Sussex, engraved 
(with the other curious contents of the 
chest, remaining as originally deposited) in 
Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel, p. 367. 

William Knight, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some Roman coin-moulds (one with a very 
sharply impressed coin in it) found at Ling- 
well Gate, near Wakefield. Former disco- 
veries of the same articles at that spot have 
been noticed in the 24th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions ; and there is an 
essay on the subject in the 14th volume of 
Archevlogia. They were likewise noticed 
in the Archzologia, vol. xvi. p. 333, vol. 
xIX, p- 412; and in our vol, xc1x. ii. pp. 32, 
380. Indeed they appear to have been at 
all times found in such abundance, that there 
is great reason to suppose that this was a 
principal mint of the Romans in Britain. 

The reading of Mr. Skinner's letters on 
Camelodunum was afterwards continued ; 
and the chairman then announced that the 
gentlemen appointed Auditors for the pre- 
sent year were, Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
Gally Knight, esq. Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., and Robert Smirke, jun. esq. 

March 17. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Sec. exhibited casts of the 
seal of Waleran Comte de Meulan, on one 
side of which he is styled comITIS MELLENTI, 
and on the other comitTis WiGoRNiE. As 
there is no record of his creation to the 
earldom of Worcester, it is conjectured that 
he assumed that title without the royal au- 
thority, as he certainly maintained the castle 
of Worcester in defiance of king Stephen. 
This seal was engraved in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. 1. pl. xi. 

William Knight, esq. F.S.A. resident ar- 
chitect at the London Bridge Works, ex- 
hibited an interesting drawing, representing 
in one view the old and new bridges in their 
present state. 

William Walton, esq. Attorney-general of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, communicated the 
accounts of a Bailiff of the Savoy in 16 and 
17 Richard IL., showing the prices of build- 
ing materials, wages, &c. at that period, 
when the palace was in the course of repair 
from the devastation committed by Wat Ty- 
ler’s mob. 

The following resolution of the Council, 
which had been read at three meetings, was 
submitted to a ballot: ‘* A proposal for the 
publication of Anglo-Saxon and early Eng- 
lish writers having been submitted to the 
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Council, it was resolved that it appears 
highly desirable that this measure be under- 
taken by the Society of Antiquaries ; but, as 
its funds are inadequate to defray the whole 
expense without interfering with its other 
publications, on the ordinary terms of dis- 
tribution among its members, it appears ex- 
pedient that copies of the intended publica- 
tions be sold to the Feliows of the Society 
at half price, and that an adequate price be 
fixed on copies for general sale, Ly which it 
is expected that a great proportion of the 
expense will Le reimbursed to the Society.” 
This resolution was carried by a majority of 
31 to 8. The following are the reflections 
on this subject, circulated by the promoters 
of the undertaking : 

‘* While in France, Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden, much has been done of late for 
the cultivation of ancient native literature, 
it has been a source of mortification to the 
English antiquary and philologist, that in 
this country few have been the steps taken, 
during the last century, towards communi- 
cating to the world the literary treasures 
preserved among us, from the times of our 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman forefathers. 
Though Somner, Hickes, Wanley, and Lye 
have, by their learning and unwearied in- 
dustry, been as lights in our path to this 
interesting department of English literature, 
it is a lamentable fact, that they have shone 
more for strangers than for ourselves; and 
that foreign scholars, profiting by the know- 
ledge which they derived from the works 
of those indefatigable philologists, and 
prompted by a zeal as laudable as it was 
powerléss in reviving a kindred spirit in Eng- 
land, have given to the world some of the 
most interesting monuments of English- 
Saxon literature. Of these, the first both 
in time and in talent was Francis Junius, 
who gave the only edition yet published of 
Cedmon, the Milton of our Saxon fore- 
fathers ; and it is to Thorkelin, who was 
sent hither by some zealous patrons of 
Gothic learning in Denn:ark, for the pur- 
pose of transcribing the poem of Beowulf, 
that the literary world is indebted for its ac- 
quaintance with that extraordinary produc- 
tion. More recently, Mr. Schlichtergroll 
was sent from Germany to transcribe the 
Cottonian Harmonia Evangelica, (long ago 
made known to the worli by Hickes,) com- 
monly called Canute’s Book, the text of 
which, as various readings to the Bamberg 
MS., has just been published by Professor 
Schmeller at Munich. These considera- 
tions have led to the idea of printing, from 
the MSS. in our public libraries, all works 
in Anglo-Saxon and early English which 
may be deemed worthy of publication; as 
well as to reprint such as have been unsa- 
tisfactorily edited, or are become exceed- 
ingly rare. It is proposed to publish Three 
Volumes annually, in large octavo; each 
work tv be accompanied by a preface, notes, 
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and, where needful, with a translation and a 
glossary. The Works intended for imme- 
diate publication are, * Ceimon’s Para- 
phrase from the Junian MS.” to be edited 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Honorary Member of 
the Icelandie Literary Society of Copenha- 
gen, and Translator from the Danish of Pro- 
fessor Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar; con- 
jointly with R. Taylor, Esq. F.S.A. It is 
proposed to have accurate engravings made 
on wood of the drawings of this MS., which 
are highly valuable, as illustrative of the 
age of the MS., the state of the arts, man- 
ners, customs, &c. 

The Metrical Chronicle of Britain, by 
Layamon; from the Cott. MSS. Calig. A. 
ix. and Otho C. xiii; to be edited by F. 
Madden, Esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. and Assist- 
ant Keeper of MSS. in the British Museum. 

The Ormulum ; from the Junian MS. in 
the Bodleian Library; to be edited by Ri- 
chard Price, Esq. of Bristol, Editor of War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry. 

These to be succeeded by, 

Beowulf.—This is nearly ready for the 
press; Thorkelin’s edition having been twice 
collated with the Cott. MS. Vitell. A. ix. 

The whole of the Exeter MS. (See Co- 
nybeare’s Illust. of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.) 

The Romance of Apollonius of Tyre; 
from the MS. at Ben'et College. (See Wan- 
ley, p. 146.) 

/Elfric’s Grammar and Glossary. 

The Gospels, in the following ancient 
Versions, in parallel columns. 1. The pure 
A.S. text, from the edition of Marshall and 
Junius, collated with the existing MSS. 2. 
The Dano-Saxon or Northumbrian Gloss, 
from the celebrated Cott. MS. Nero D. iv. 
3. The Rushworthian Gloss, from the Bod- 
leian MS. 

*¢ It*is intended to invite the communication 
of any notes or observations which may be 
suggested by an examination of the Works 
as they appear, with a view to their furnishing 


SELECT 
MOMENTARY THOUGHTS. 


HOW oft an hour will come, in gloom, 
Of darkest, deepest, deadliest sorrow, 
While ail around a spring shall bloom, [row. 
That brightness from joy’s sun doth bor- 
’Twill come, like blighting at the root 
Of some young budding flower of May, 
Stopping of pleasure’s sap the shoot, 
Shearing its tenderest bloom away. 
Then all the past joys of our life, 
The friendship that was pure, yet vanish’d, 
The love that sunk in passion’s strife, 
The sweet bright hopes for ever banish’d, 
All, all that pleased on ‘¢ life’s dull stream,” 
. Each zephyr’s sigh, each summer gleam, 
In dark confusion heavily roll 
Upon the lightness of the soul. 


Shrewsbury. H. P. 
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materials for a body of philological illustra- 
tions, to be published in a separate volume.” 

March 24, Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. Charles Okill, of Bootle in Lan- 
cashire, esq.; Philip John Salomons, esq., 
of York Gate; the Rev. Richard Rawlins, 
of Repton; Benjamin Thorpe, esq. Hon, 
Member of the Icelandic Literary Society of 
Copenhagen, translator of Rask’s Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue; and Francis 
Cholmeley, of Brandsby in Yorkshire, esq., 
were elected Fellows. 

Fred. Madden, esq. F.S.A. exhibited the 
matrix of the seal of the Priory of South- 
wick in Hampshire. Besides the usual two 
sides, it has a centre leaf of brass engraved 
on both surfaces. Four impressions are thus 
produced, on each side two pieces of wax; 
from both these impressions parts are to be 
broken out, forming the doors and windows 
of the churches represented in the designs ; 
and in the apertures so formed, on the two 
ar being attached, appear figures and 
heads, stationed as it were within the build- 
ing. The effect of this ingenious contriv- 
ance, united to the excellence of the work- 
manship, is very pleasing; the only other 
seal which Mr. Madden has found to resemble 
it in structure is that of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury (an impression of which, but with- 
out this peculiarity being known, was en- 
graved in the Vetusta Monumenta). Their 
age is the same,—the latter end of the thir- 
teenth century. The Southwick seal is 
circular, about three inches in diameter. It 
may certainly be considered one of the great- 
est curiosities of its kind now in existence. 

The first portion was read of an essay by 
the Rev. Henry Montagu Grover, on Classical 
Chronology ; tending to elucidate the dates 
of some events in the early history of Greece 
and Italy, prior to the Cretan invasion and 
the Tyrrhene settlement. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Easter recess to the 14th of April. 


POETRY. 
THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 
A Ballad by John Mayne. 


‘*HO!—who comes there?” the sentry 
cried, 
When, full of woman’s fears, 
‘* Love brings me here!” a voice replied, 
Scarce audible with tears ! 


**O! love is not the pass-word here, 
‘* And, for my very soul, 

“* I dare not let you pass, my dear, 
*¢ Without you give parole !” 


** Sir, 1 have come,” she said, “‘ this night, 
‘© Twice twenty miles and more, 

*¢ To see before to morrow’s fight 
** The hero I adore !” 


Sooth’d with her supplicating tone, 
‘* Pass on,” the sentry sigh’d ; 
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And fondly hop’d that such a one STANZAS TO A FRIEND 
Might be his future bride ! ‘ ° 
, YES, generous friend, the thought of thee 
From post to post, she won her way, Oft prompts the unforbidden prayer, 
Through sentinels and spears ; Though frieudship our sole band must be, 
And, ready for the coming fray, A dearer tie may be thy share. 
The glittering camp appears ! A heart like thine, as warm and true, 


She found her lover's tent at last, A mind as candid and serene, 
And sunk into his arms ; Thine onward path with flowers may strew, 
But, soon, the Warder blew the blast To sooth and cheer life’s varied scene. 


Which tells of war’ 
hich tells of war's alarms As on the clouds that darkest Jour, 

The foe came on like fiends unchain’d; Heaven’s promise paints the brightest dyes, 
The battle then began ; So oft from sorrow’s heavy hour 

And though our troops the ramparts gain’d, New hopes and fairer days arise. 
Their blood in torrents ran ! 

No longer thus self-tortured dwell 

O! many were the gallant names On by-gone days and vanished dreams ; 
Ennobled in that fight ; Awake ! ’tis time to break the spell, 

And many were the widow’d dames And raise thy soul to nobler themes. 
Who mourn’d forlorn at night ! ; , 

Faith, hope, and love, in weal or woe, 

But, constant as the turtle-dove, Can shed o’er life a light divine ; 
The soldier’s new-made bride, 

Clung closely to her dying love, 
And perish’d by his side ! 


And oh! ’twere happiness to know 
Their calm, their pure delights were thine. 


o. 


——@r 
THE WITCHCRAFT OF EYES. 
Dedicated to the Lancashire Witches ; by the author of ** Scotland's Blue-Eyed Fair.” 


LET Scott tell of witchcraft, of demons, and imps, 
Delighting at midnight poor mortals to blight ; 

There are witches of daylight, of whom one faint glimpse 
Throws o’er us a radiance as fatal as bright. 

’Tis the bright eyes of beauty whose glances I dread, 
In them the true magic of witchery lies ; 

For though Necromancy may spell the young fancy, 
No witchcraft I fear save the Witchcraft of Eyes! 


I have strayed on the banks of the calm-flowing Lune, * 
I have mournfully gazed on the dark Kelpie’s flow ;¢ 
But I never yet saw, by the light of the moon, 
Her bark on the billows a water-witch row. 
Yet 1 will not assert that no witches are there, 
With sweet syren voices our hearts to surprise ; 
Still, tho’ Necromancy may spell the young fancy, 
The witchcraft I fear is the Witchcraft of Eyes ! 


Bright visions have beam’d on my soul as I've slept, 
Bright visions of beauty too brilliant to last ; 
Lips of rosebud have smiled, eyes of harebell have wept, 
But the mantle of cloudland around them was cast. 
Yet, spirits or dreams, matters little to me, 
The danger 1 dread in reality lies ; 
For tho’ Necromancy may spell the young fancy, 
No witchcraft I fear save the Witchcraft of Eyes ! 


Temple, March 4th, H. B. 





* The Lune or Lon; the river on the banks of which stands the city of Lancaster. 
t The “ Kelpie’s flow ”— 


He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And his name shall be lust for evermoe— 


is alluded to by Scott in his Bride of Lammermoor ; in our southron tongue the ** Quick- 
sand of the Water Witch.” 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—_@—- 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 22. 

The Ldrd Chancellor brought forward a 
mution respecting the Court or CHANcerY, 
and its Jurisdiction in Bankruptcy cases. 
His Lordship dwelt at great length on the 
abuses of the Court, aud on the general 
character of the remedies which he intended 
to provide. He said he contemplated, first, 
a change in the constitution of the Court; 
secondly, to keep apart the admiuistrative 
Judges and the judicial functionaries ; and 
thirdly, to substitute vivd voce evidence, 
where practicable, for depositions. One 
distinguishing feature of his plans would 
be, the payment of Judges, Masters, and 
their dependents by salaries, instead of fees. 
The evils of fees he considered as almost in- 
describable, especially as far as dependents 
were concerned. ‘The fees to Masters and 
others, and particularly fees and ‘* gratui- 
ties” to the Masters’ clerks (which the pub- 
lic called ‘* bribes”), his Lordship proposed 
wholly to abolish. In speaking of the abuses 
in the Masters’ offices, his Lordship men- 
tioned, that as much as fi/ly pounds ** gra- 
tuity ’’ had been given to a clerk for a re- 
port, where the usual fees did not exceed 71. 
His Lordship said, that his plan also em- 
braced reform of the practice in lunatic 
cases ; amongst other improvements he pro- 
posed to provide, that questions respecting 
the soundness of an individual’s mind should 
be tried before the Judges and a jury in 
Westminster Hall, and not by a commis- 
sion. Another reform was the extinction of 
the fourteen lists of Bankrupt Commission- 
ers, and the providing in their stead ten 
Judges, consisting of one Chief Judge, who 
should preside over the whole, three senior 
and six junior Judges. Cases to be heard 
before them sitting in Lanco, or before the 
Chief Judge (or president) and juries; a 
power of appeal to lie to the Lord Chancel- 
lor on points of law alone. The noble Lord 
described the abuses of the country commis- 
sions as very flagrant ; he should make some 
alterations in the mode of appointing the 
commissioners ; and if the plan he had pro- 
posed should succeed, some of the Judges in 
bankruptcy might go circuits at fixed pe- 
riods. By separating the bankruptcy busi- 
ness from the Court of Chancery, he caleu- 
lated that the Lord Chancellor’s annual in- 
come would be diminished between 70001. 
and 8000/., and he would lose the patronage 
of 70 offices. There would also be a reduc- 
tion of fees receivable by individuals from 
suitors, &c. to the amount of 73,000/. a 
year. The noble Lord concluded by laying 


before the House the first of his three bills, 
which was read the first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord Howick moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for the purpose of facilitating settle- 
ments by voluntary Emicration to his Ma- 
jesty’s foreign possessions. To supply the 
means, his bill would empower parishes to 
mortgage their rates, for a term not exceed- 
ing ten years, with the consent of two- 
thirds of the rate-payers. It would be a 
provision of the bill, that the emigrant thus 
provided for should not be permitted to re- 
turn to this country, so as to he again liable 
to be thrown for support on the poor rates, 
—Several Members condemned the scheme 
of mortgaging the poor-rates, and consi- 
dered the provision that those who should 
emigrate under this plan should forfeit all 
claim to future parochial relief, as an im- 
practicable measure.—-Leave was eventually 
given to bring in the bill. 


—@— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 25. 

The Lord Chancellor introduced the se- 
cond of the bills for the better administra- 
tion of justice in the Cuancery J uDICATURE. 
This bill related to cases of Bankruptcy, and 
all he should now ask of their Lordships was 
to permit him to lay it upon the table.— 
Lord Lyndhurst, at great length, took a re- 
view of the whole series of measures pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, showing that all 
the leading points he (Lord Lyndhurst) had 
himself introduced to Parliament in a bill 
which was thrown out chiefly by the exer- 
tions of the present Lord on the woolsack. 


House oF Commons, Feb. 28. 

In a committee of the House, Lord Al- 
thorp moved that the Excise Duties and 
Drawbacks upon Printed Cottons should 
cease and determine. His Lordship said 
that he intended to take off the ad valorem 
duty of six per cent. on the importation of 
the raw cotton, which was equal to three- 
eighths of a penny on the lb. and to impose 
a duty of five-eighths of a penny on the |b., 
and to allow the drawback on printed cot- 
ton for three months. The motion was 
agreed to. 

March 1.—Lord John Russell brought 
forward the impoitant measure of Paruta- 
MENTARY Rerorm. After some introduc- 
tory observations, on the policy and expe- 
diency of effecting a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the House of Commons, the no- 
ble Lord proceeded to explain the nature of 
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the measure which his Majesty’s Ministers 
wished to propose for the adoption of Par- 
liament. He said that the chief grievances 
of which the people complained were three : 
first, as to the nomination of Members by 
individuals; secondly, elections by close 
corporations ; and thirdly, the expenses of 
elections. With regard to the first head, 
where it was found that boroughs contained 
but few inhabitants, and where the elective 
franchise was only a means of enabling cer- 
tain individuals to nominate and send Repre- 
sentatives to that Honse, it would be right 
to take away the power from the individuals, 
and to deprive the borough of its franchise. 
It was proposed, that every borough not 
having a population of 2000 inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the census of 1821, should lose 
the right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment—a measure which would utterly dis- 
franchise sixty boroughs (cheers). Of forty- 
seven boroughs, the population of which 
was only 4000 each, it was proposed that 
they should only have the right to send one 
Member to Parliament. Weymouth, which 
now sent four Members, would in future 
only send two. The result would be this : 
the disfranchisement of the sixty boroughs 
would take away 119 Members ; these, with 
the Members taken from the forty-seven 
boroughs (one from each), and the two 
taken from Weymouth, would give a total 
of 168 Members deprived of seats. The 
mode of extending the elective franchise 
was proposed to be as follows : every house- 
holder, rated at 10/. per annum, whether 
the house which he inhabit be his. own or 
be only rented, should possess the right of 
voting; persons at present possessing the 
right of voting not to be deprived of that 
right, provided they actually resided in the 
borough for the representation of which 
they possessed a vote. Wich regard to non- 
resident voters, they were, uuder the pre- 
sent system, productive of so much expense, 
caused so much bribery, and led to such 
manifold evils, that it was not deemed expe- 
dient that they should retain their privilege. 
With respect to the elective franchise for 
counties, it was proposed that copyholders 
possessing property rated to the amount of 
i0l. a year (which included persons now 
qualified to serve as jurors) as well as per- 
sons holding leases of the yearly value of 
501., and to the extent of 21 years, should 
be entitled to a vote for the county. The 
proposed plan would cause a reduction of 
168 members of that House, but it was the 
opinion of Ministers that it would not be 
expedient to fill up all the vacancies thus 
created. It was proposed that seven large 
towns, now unrepresented, namely, Man- 
chester and Salford—Birmingham and Ash- 
stead—leeds—Greenwich, Deptford, and 
Woolwich—Wolverhampton, Bilston, aud 
Sedgeley—Sheffield—and Sunderland and 
Gent. Mag. March, 1831. 
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the Wearmouths, should each return two 
members. It was also proposed that twenty 
other towns, which were smaller in size and 
less in importance, now unrepresented, 
namely, Brighton—Blackburne—Maccles- 
field—-South Shields and Westoe—War- 
rington — Huddersfield — Halifax — Gates- 
head—Whitehaven, Workington, Harring- 
ton—Kendal—Bolton—Stockport—Dudley 
—Tynemouth and North Shields—Chelten- 
ham — Bradford—Frome, Wakefield—and 
Kidderminster, should each send one Mem- 
ber to Parliament. There was a great por- 
tion of the metropolis, the inhabitants of 
whick, 800,000 or 900,000 in number, 
were wholly unrepreseuted in that House; 
it was therefore proposed to give to them 
the right of electing eight additional Mem- 
bers. The districts on which this right was 
to be conferred, were, the Tower Hamlets, 
and the districts of Holborn, Marylebone, 
and Lambeth, each tu return two Members. 
It was also proposed to make an addition of 
two Members each to the following twenty-~ 
seven of the larger aud more productive 
counties; which, each, contained not less 
than 150,000 inhabitants, including two ad- 
ditional Members for each riding of the 
county of York, Chester, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derby, Devon, Durham, Essex, 
Gloucester, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northum- 
berland, Northampton, Nottingham, Shrop- 
shire, Somerset, Stafford, Southampton, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, 
Worcester, and the East, North, and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. An additional Mem- 
ber was also to be given to the Isle of Wight. 

The noble Lord then proceeded to notice 
the present mode of voting at elections, 
whieh he characterised as very imperfect. In 
order in a great measure to remedy the evils 
of the system, it was proposed, that for the 
future all the electors of boroughs, cities, 
and towns should be registered. A list of 
all persons occupying houses rated at 101. a 
year, was to be prepared by the parish offi- 
cers and churchwardens in their respective 
parishes, including all those persons at pre- 
sent entitled to vote. This list was to be 
placed on the church-door, and at a certain 
period of the year the returning officer of 
the borough was to hold a sort + Iancor and 
hear the claims and decide the rights of 
those persons whose votes had been deemed 
objectionable. This done, he should de- 
clare and publish the list, so that every body 
might obtain a copy; that list to be the 
election-roll for the ensuing year. These 
arrangements would be found as easy of exe~ 
cution as simple in proposition, and would, 
it was believed, put an effectual stop to those 
riotous and disgraceful proceedings which at 
present so frequently occurred at the elec- 
tion hustings. The thing being thus sim- 
plified, it was intended to limit the duration 
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of the poll to two days. It was to be hoped 
that the time would arrive when the most 
populous boroughs would be enabled to poll 
all their voters in one day. ‘The next con- 
sideration, said the noble Lord, was the 
mode in which it was proposed to take the 
sense of the counties with regard to the 
election of their Members. It was suggested 
that the churchwardens, &c. should make 
out lists of persons in their parishes entitled 
to vote, affix them to the church doors, and 
that a person should be appointed by the 
Judges of Assize, whoshould make a circuit 
through the whole county once in each year, 
and hear and settle all disputes as to the 
rights of voters. The list, when settled, to 
be signed and transmitted to the Clerk of the 
Peace, and constitute the roll of electors for 
the ensuing year. In order to obviate the 
enormous expense incurred by county elec- 
tions, it was proposed that the poll for each 
county should be taken in separate districts, 
which were to be nated and decided upon at 
the quarter sessions; the arrangement not 
to undergo any change for the space of two 
years. It was intended that the poll should 
last three days, and the poll-books being 
conveyed to the Sheriff by the proper per- 
sons appointed to superintend the election, 
on the sixth day he was to declare on whom 
the choice had fallen. ‘The districts were to 
be so dispersed over the whole of the coun- 
ties, that uo voter should henceforth have to 
go more than fifteen miles to tender his vote. 
The arrangement of these districts being a 
matter of some difficulty, Commissioners of 
the Privy Council were to be named by his 
Majesty, to see that the thing was properly 
dune; and also to be empowered, when the 
number of electors by the proposed regula- 
tions should be found too small in any of the 
boroughs, to add to their numbers from the 
adjoiuing parishes and chapelries, and thus 
form a larger body of electors for such places 
as should be found to be deficient. These 
High Commissioners, whose known respon- 
sibility and character were to be a guarantee 
for the proper performance of their impor- 
tant functions, should report their proceed- 
ings to his Majesty in council, who would 
cause public proclamation to be made of the 
mode in which the divisions of the counties 
had been effected, and how the deficiency in 
the electors for boroughs had been supplied. 
The noble Lord stated, that, according to 
the present plan, the man who acquired a 
vote for any city, borough, or town, would 
not have the right of voting for the county; 
thus, while the towns possessed a represen- 
tation of their own, the electors should not 
interfere in the election of county Members 
=the two classes of voters being for the fu- 
ture to be kept entirely aistinct from each 
other ; at the same time it was not intended 
to interfere with the freeholders who at pre- 
sent held their rights as such in Great Bri- 
tain, Government being well convinced that 
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even the 40s. freeholders were well qualified 
to exercise the elective franchise, and that 
it was by enabling small proprietors to vote, 
that they should give that extended basis to 
the representation of Great Britain which it 
was desirable for it to possess. His Lordship 
then read the following list of the boroughs 
intended to be disfranchised, amid shouts of 
laughter from a!l parts of the House, as 
each unlucky place was mentioned :—Aldbo- 
rough (York), Aldborough (Suffolk), Apple- 
by, Bedwin, Beeralstou, Bishop’s Castle, 
Bletchingley, Boroughbridge, Bossiney, 
Brackley, Bramber, Buckingham, Calling- 
ton, Camelford, Castle Rising, Corfe Castle, 
Dunwich, Eye, Fowey, Gatton, Haslemere, 
Hedon, Hevtesbury, Higham Ferrers (one 
Member), Hindon, Ilchester, East Looe, 
West Looe, Lostwithiel, Ludgershall, 
Malmesbury, Midhurst, Milborne Port, 
Minehead, Newport (Cornwall), Newton 
(Lancashire), Newton (Isle of Wight), 
Okehampton, Orford, Petersfield, Plymp- 
ton, Queenborough, Reigate, Romney, 
Saint Mawe’s, Saint Michuel’s (Cornwall), 
Saltash, Old Sarum, Seaford, Steyning, 
Stockbridge, Tregony, Wareham, Wendo- 
ver, Weobly, Whitchurch, Winchelsea, 
Woodstock, Wootton Bassett, and Yar- 
mouth, The followmg is a list of the bo- 
roughs, each of which would be allowed to 
return one Member to Parliament :—Amer- 
sham, Arundel, Ashburton, Bewdley, Bod- 
min, Bridport, Chippenham, Clitheroe, 
Cockermouth, Dorchester, Downton, Droit- 
wich, Evesham, Grimsby, Morpeth, North- 
allerton, Penryn, Richmond, Rye, St. Ger- 
mains, St. Ives, Sandwich, Sudbury, Shaftes- 
bury, East Grinstead, Guildford, Helston, 
Honiton, Huntingdon, Hythe, Launceston, 
Leominster, Liskeard, Lyme Regis, Ly- 
mington, Maldon, Marlborough, Marlow, 
Tamworth, Thetford, Thirsk, Totness, Tru- 
ro, Wallingford, Westbury, Wilton, and 
Wycombe. With regard to Watés, his 
Lordship said, that it was intended to add 
Holyhead to Beaumaris, Bangor to Caer- 
narvon, Wrexham to Denbigh, Holywell 
and Mold to Flint, Llandaff and Merthyr 
Tydvil to Cardiff, Welchpool, Llanvilling, 
and three other places, to Montgomery, St. 
David’s, Fishguard, and Newport, to Ha- 
verfordwest, Milford to Pembroke, Presteign 
to Radnor, and to create a new district of 
boroughs, consisting of Swansea, Cowbridge, 
Laugherne, and three other places, to re- 
turn together one Member additional for 
the Principality. The right of franchise to 
be assimilated to that proposed for England. 

His Lordship then adverted to the state 
of the Representation in ScoTLaNnD, observ- 
ing, that that country did not even possess a 
vestige of popular election; consequently, 
the wealth, respectability, and intelligence 
for which its inhabitants were so celebrated 
were virtually unrepresented, the whole 
number of voters by which the county Mem- 
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bers of Scotland were returned being not 
more than 2340 persons; and of these, ow- 
ing to certain corrupt transactions in that 
country, few, comparatively speaking, were 
landed proprietors. His Lordship said, that 
the qualification required for votes for coun- 
ties would be the ownership of land or 
houses worth 101. a year, or holding as te- 
nant at the annual value-of 50/. on lease for 
19 years or upwards ; for burghs, the quali- 
fication was to be, the occupancy of a dwell- 
ing-house of 10/. per annum. The other 
details were the same in substance as those 
proposed for England. A few arrangements 
were also proposed, with regard to the re- 
presentation in that country. Peebles and 
Selkirk counties were to be joined, and to 
return together one Member; Dumbarton 
and Bute, Elgin and Nairne, Ross and Cro- 
marty, Orkney and Slietland, and Clack- 
manvan and Kinross, with certain additions, 
to do thesame. The remaining twenty-two 
counties to return one Member each. Burghs 
to be as follow :—Edinburgh to have two 
Members, Glasgow two, and Aberdeen, 
Paisley, Dundee, Greenock, and Leith, 
(with the addition of Porto Bello, Mussel- 
burgh, and Fisherrow,) to return one each. 
The East Fife district of burghs to cease to 
make a return, and to be thrown into the 
county. The remaining thirteen districts of 
burghs to return one Member each, with 
these variations—Kilmarnock to take the 
place of Glasgow, Peterhead of Aberdeen, 
and Falkirk to be added to the districts of 
Lanark, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 
Five Members would thus be added to Scot- 
land, making 50, instead of 45. It would 
also be seen, that the election for the Scot- 
tish Burghs would no longer remain in the 
delegates appointed by the self-elected cor- 
porations, but that those who possessed the 
right to vote would vote in their own 
persous. 

His Lordship said, that a Reform in the 
Representation of IneLanp would be more 
simple than those proposed for England and 
Seotland, owing to the representation of 
that country having been entirely remodelled 
at the period of the Union, little more than 
thirty years since. His Lordship proposed, 
that occupancy to the amount of 10/. per 
annum should give a right to a vote for the 
boroughs ; that Belfast, Limerick, and Wa- 
terford, owing to their increasing prospe- 
rity, should each return an additional 
Member. 

His Lordship having thus explained the 
details of the measure proposed by Govern- 
ment, said that the following would be the 
general result : 

Present number of Members.........658 


Diminution..... sha docsbacseeneeaeuabaaee 
BR icsksstess ecahabawed 490 
Added for Scotland ..........+. manalll 
SOUR, sonnscericccsaere 


Added for Wales ......sece..0... 1 

DBO < ccisesecedesie 

Towns in England...34 

English Counties....55 
| 


Proposed total number of Members... 596 


His Lordship proceeded to say, that at least 
500,000 persons would thus be added to the 
uumber of those now exercising the elective 
franchise, all connected with the country by 
property, all having a substantial stake in the 
country, and who would freely come forward 
in the event of any future struggle to sup- 
port the House, the Parliament, and the 
Throne, in carrying that struggle to a suc- 
cessful issue.—In conclusion, he called upon 
the gentlemen of England, who had never 
been wanting in any dangerous emergency, 
to come forward now, when a great sacrifice 
was to be made,—to identify themselves 
with the people, convince them of their 
public spirit, and by their conduct on this 
eccasion to give security to the Throne, 
stability to Parliament and the Constitution, 
and strength and peace to the country (loud 
cheers). 

Sir J. Sebright seconded the motion. He 
felt assured that it would meet the wishes of 
the country at large.—Sir R. Inglis opposed 
the measure, and contended that the plan of 
the noble Lord meant revolution, not refor- 
mation. He maintained that boroughs had 
been the means of introducing the highest 
ornaments of that House, and denied that 
corruption prevailed in the present system 
of representation, or that the House had 
ever been less corrupt than now.—Mr. H. 
Twiss was dissatisfied with a measure which 
removed all the landmarks of the constitu- 
tion, violated the charters of the country, 
and deranged the whole system of represen- 
tation. The plan would increase the influ- 
ence of the landed and trading interests, to 
the exclusion of all others ; it would give 
the elections to shopkeepers, small attor- 
neys, and members of clubs in country inns, 
—to shallow politicians, opposed to public 
faith, and advocates for the repeal of taxa- 
tion.—Lord Althorp defended the bill on va- 
rious grounds, alleging that a constitutional 
and popular election was the only means of 
removing the existing evils.—Lord Gower 
objected to the plan, as being merely specu- 
lative, and one which had been opposed by 
Pitt, Windham, and Canning, three of the 
greatest statesmen that ever lived, as well as 
Burke and others.—The debate was ad- 
journed. — 

March 2.—Mr. Hume opened the ad- 
journed debate on Rerorm, and observed 
that, radical as he was, the plan of Minis- 
ters had far exceeded his expectations; and 
he felt himself bound to say, that they had 
completely redeemed the pledge which they 
had given on the subject.+-Mr.J. V. Shelley 
expressed his conviction, that if the present 
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measure were carried, it would be productive 
of the utter ruin of the whole system of so- 
cial order and good government in this coun- 
try —Mr. C. B. Wall thought the measure 
proposed of too sweeping a character.— Lord 
Newark thought the measure went ra- 
ther too far.—The Earl of Darlington could 
not agree to the disfranchisement of so 
many boroughs without affording any com- 
pensation to the proprietors.—Lord Ebring- 
ton hailed the measure because it gave 
due preponderance to every interest in the 
State, and appeared to be calculated to stem 
the torrent of corruption.—Lord Stormont 
was decidedly opposed to the measure. It 
appeared to him to be revolution—conces- 
sion, spoliation..—Sir J. Walsh opposed the 
motion.— Mr. Macauley thought it a great, 
noble, and comprehensive plan, excellent- 
ly contrived for uniting and permanently 
knitting together all orders in the State.— 
Lord Mahon conceived that it would be most 
injurious to the best interests of the whole 
eountry.—Mr. Hunt, although he regretted 
that universal suffrage and the vote by ballot 
were lost sight of in this measure, yet gave 
it his warmest support.—Lord Morpeth be- 
lieved that it would satisfy every friend of 
rational freedom, and that it contained no- 
thing which ought to alarm the friends of 
order and the existing establishments,—Sir 
Charles Wetherell stigmatised the measure as 
@ corporation robbery, and added that the 
principle of the bill was destructive of all 
property, rights, and privileges.—The A¢- 
torney-General supported the motion. In his 
conscience he believed that it was a measure 
im strict accordance with the spirit of the 
constitution ; and in his consvience also he 
did believe, that it was almost the only mode 
of preventing a revolution.—Adjourned. 





March 3.—The adjourned debate was re- 
sumed.—Mr. G. Bankes opposed the bill, 
stating it to be his opinion, that if it passed 
it would prove subversive of the monarchy, 
and introduce anarchy.— Mr. Hol:-house 
trusted that the bill introduced would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House, as it would 
restore the confidence of the country in Par- 
liament.—Mr. Hart Davies opposed the 
measure, as being of a most unconstitutional 
nature.—Mr. Baring considered the House, 
as at present constituted, a fair image of po- 
pular representation; he could not consent 
to such a general measure as would change 
the constitution——The Marquis of Tavis- 
tock supported the motion.—Lord Palmer- 
ston said that public opinion was loudly call- 
ing for a Reform in the representation of 
that House; and it was due to the potency 
of that call, to consider the measure now be- 
fore the House upon that subject.—Sir R. 
Peel said, that House was now called upon 

~ to substitute a different constitution for that 
which existed, and this appeal was made to 
motives the most unworthy and injurious ; 
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for they were asked not to submit their 
fears to their judgments, but their judg- 
ments to their fears. The noble lord’s plan 
was founded on erroneous prineiples, as it 
would tend to sever the connexion existing 
between the different grades or classes of 
the people ; and he (Sir R. Peel) thought 
that objection alone must prove fatal to it. 





March 4, The adjourned debate on Re- 
form was resumed.—Mr. Gisborne supported 
the measure, observing, that it would open 
that House to the rank and talent of the 
country —Mr. Fresh/ield considered it to be 
mischievous and dangerous. —Mr. Duncombe 
described it to be revolutionary as respected 
the country, and tyrannical as regarded that 
portion of the people whom it proposed to 
deprive of the elective franchise—Mr. J. 
Smith, though the proprietor of a close 
borough, gave the measure his hearty sup- 
port.—Mr. Calcraft thought that it would 
overthrow the balance of the Constitution, 
and give this House a preponderance over 
the other two estates.—Mr. Stanley called 
upon the House to support the Bill, as it 
would enable Government to perform its 
duties without the aid of patronage, and 
restore the confidence of the country in the 
decisions of that House.—Lord Seymour op- 
posed the measure.—Mr. C. Wynne said, 
that unless the Bill were greatly modified, 
it could not receive his support.—The Lord 
Advocate supported the motion.—-Mr. Cro- 
ker called upon the House to resist a mea- 
sure which was only calculated to destroy 
the institutions of the country.— Debate 
adjourned. 

March 7, 8, and 9. The debate on Re- 
form was further continued for three days, 
in the course of which the motion for leave 
to bring in the bill was supported by Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Sykes, Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Mr. Long Wellesley, Lord Howick, Mr. 
Russell, Mr. J. Wood, Sir J. V. B. John- 
stone, Mr. R. Grant, Mr. O’Connell, Sir J. 
Graham, Mr. Bethel, Mr. W. Harvey, Mr. 
Lennard, Alderman Waithman, Mr. Bayn- 
ton, Lord Stanley, Mr. T. Duncombe, and 
Mr. Tennant.—The motion was opposed by 
Col. Sibthorp, Sir G. Clerk, Mr. J. T. 
Hope, Mr. Tyrrell, Sir G. Warrender, Mr. 
W. Yates Peel, Mr. North, Mr. Attwood, 
Mr. Serj. Lefroy, Sir J. Yorke, Mr. Be- 
thell, Mr. Praed, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. C. Douglas, Mr. J. Stuart, Mr. 
Courtenay, and Mr. Keith Douglas. 

Lord John Russell replied to the various 
arguments which had been adduced against 
his propositions in the course of this almost 
unprecedentedly Jong discussion. It had 
been asserted, that this measure would at 
once overthrow the Lords and the Crown. 
Fear, however, often conjured up apprehen- 
sions never to be realized. The repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts and Catholic 
Emancipation were to work the ruin of the 
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Constitution: in short, every change pro- 
duced alarm with some; even a change in 
the game-laws. As to the safety of the 
Crown, he thought the House might safely 
leave his Majesty to the protection of his 
people. (Cheers.) It was not by such rot- 
ten and decayed timbers as the close Bo- 
roughs that the throne was to be supported. 
The cry for reform was general. If now 
conceded, the measure would be received 
with thankfulness; if deferred it would be 
wrung from the reluctant grasp of those 
interested in its refusal, and received with 
thanklessness and contempt. Let them, 
therefore, do that now with a good, which 
they must do at last with a bad grace; let 
them sacrifice their prejudices, and raise to 
themselves an altar for the sacrifice in the 
affections of the people. (Cheers.) 

The Speaker then put the question, 
‘© That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
amend the Representation of the People in 
England and Wales.’”"—The motion was 
agreed to. 

After some discussion, Lord John Russell 
obtained leave to bring in bills to amend 
the representation of the people in Scotland 
and Ireland. 


House or Loros, March 14. 

Lord Wynford, after stating objections to 
certain parts of the bill brought in by the 
Lord Chancellor relative to the jurisdiction 
in BANKRUPTCY cases, moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the bill for one 
month.—The Lord Chancellor opposed the 
motion at some length, and it was negatived 
by 34 to 19. 

In the House of Commons, the same day, 
Sir J. Newport moved for an address to his 
Majesty, praying for an inquiry into the 
abuses in the administration of First Fruits 
in Ireland, with a view to remedy abuses. 
He observed, that when the Crown gave up 
its claim to the revenue arising from this 
source, it was intended that it should be 
appropriated to the building and repairing 
of churches, and the augmentation of the 
smaller livings ; instead of which, the Hon. 
Baronet said, that the clergy had appro- 
priated this money to their own use, whilst 
the people were taxed for the objects to 
which it ought to have been applied.—Mr. 
Stanley seconded the motion.—The resolu- 
tion was opposed by Messrs. Goulburn, T. 
Lefroy, Sir R. Peel, and Sir R. Inglis, and 
supported by Messrs. Leader, Stanley, 
O'Connell, S. Rice, M. Fitzgerald, and 
Wyse; and was finally agreed to. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Customs Duties Bint, 
on the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a vesolution was agreed to, ‘ that 
a duty of 5s. 10d. be charged on every cwt. 
of cotton wool and waste cotton wool, im- 
ported from foreign countries.” 
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Lord John Russell brought in his bill *¢ to 
amend the Representation of the people in 
England and Wales,” which was read a first 
time. His Lordship said that some few al- 
terations had been made in the plan, it be- 
ing intended, in one or two instances, that 
certain large suburbs should be joined with 
the towns to which they belonged. Thus 
Chatham and Stroud would be added to Ro- 
chester; Sculcoates to Hull; and Portsea 
to Portsmouth. It was also proposed that 
Devonport and Stonehouse should be joined, 
and send two Members to Parliament, leav- 
ing Plymouth as it was at present. The 
right of suffrage was to be extended to the 
whole parish of Halifax and the suburbs, 
which contained 100,000 inhabitants, who 
were intended to have the privilege of re- 
turning two members. 


—_}— 
House or Lorps, March 15. 

Lord Tenterden moved for leave to bring 
in ‘*a bill for shortening the time of pre- 
scription in certain cases, and for lessening 
the impediments to the transfer of real pro- 
perty created by outstanding terms and judg- 
ments.” The bill proposed that claims of 
profits arising out of land, such as rights of 
common, should not be defeated where un- 
interrupted enjoyment for sixty years could 
be proved. After some opposition, on the 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, the bill was read a 
first time. 





House or Commons, March 18. 

The House went into a Committee on the 
Timser Duties, when Lord Althorp said, 
that it was his intention to reduce the duty 
on Baltic timber, and leave the duty on Ca- 
nadian timber as it stood formerly. His 
proposition was, that from the first day of 
January next, the duty upon Baltic timber 
should be reduced from its present. rate to 
2l. 9s. per load; in January, 1833, to 2é. 
3s.; and in January, 1834, to 2/. Some 
considerable discussion ensued, and at 
length Mr. Attwood moved that Sir 4. Grant 
do leave the chair. The House divided, 
when there appeared—For the amendment, 
236; against it, 190; Majority against Mi- 
nisters, 46, 





March 21. On the second reading of the 
Rerorm Butt being moved, Sir R. Vyvyan 
rose to oppose it, and in a long and able 
speech moved as an amendment that the 
bill be read that day six months. It was 
his intention, should the present bill be re- 
jected, to propose some resolution which 
would give an assurance to the country that 
that House was determined to strengthen 
the representation; but he considered the 
present measure as revolutionary, and cal- 
culated to destroy the King’s authority.— 
Mr. Cartwright contended that the govern- 
ment had not bestowed sufficient reflection 
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upon the measure before they proposed it, 
and seconded the amendment.—Mr. Sheil 
strongly supported the bill, and called upon 
the House to show their wisdom by timely 
concession; not to procrastinate, and thus 
occasion feelings and combinations similar 
to those which had forced the conceding of 
the Catholic claims. He conjured the 
House not to put England in the same 
situation as Ireland, nor wait till political 
rostra should be established in every district 
in the country.—Lord Harvey opposed the 
bill.—Mr. Pendarvis and Mr. C. Grant sup- 
ported it—Lord Valletort regretted that 
ministers had introduced it; and he must 
say that it appeared to him to have been the 
cause of much of the excitement which 
prevailed through the country.—Lord Nor- 
reys opposed the measure. He could not 
bring himself to support that which in his 
conscience he believed would endanger the 
institutions of the country.—Mr. Villiers 
Stuart was favourable to the measure, but in 
accordance with the wishes of his consti- 
tuents, he should vote against it.—Sir E£. 
Sugden supported the amendment. 
The question was then adjourned. 





March 22. The adjourned debate on 
Parliamentary Reform was resumed by Vise. 
Mahon. He was not opposed to a moderate 
reform, but could not support a measure 
which would have the effect of destroying 
the constitution.—Sir J. Shelley regretted 
to differ from his constituents, who were in 
favour of the bill ; but feeling it to be unjust, 
fallacious, and revolutionary, he could not 
give it his support.—Mr. W. Cavendish 
said, that although a portion of his consti- 
tuents had lately expressed themselves hos- 
tile to parts of the bill, he should give his 
unqualified support to the measure, feeling 
it to be necessary to secure the safety of the 
country.—Mr. Ormsby Gore objected to the 
bill, as unjust and partial—Colonel Pol- 
hill supported the motion.—Mr. Wim. Ward 
felt it his duty to declare his opposition to 
the measure. His only object in opposing 
it, was to promote the good of his country. 
—Mr. Wyse supported the bill.—Sir R. 
Bateson could not consent to the present 
crude and ‘undigested plan submitted by his 
Majesty’s ministers. — Lord Mountcharles 
had given a pledge to his constituents that 
he would act in conformity with public opi- 
nion, and he deemed it but right to state 
his conviction, that the inclinations of the 
people ran so strong in fayour of reform, as 
to render it impossible for that House to 
deny concession to their wishes any longer. 
—Lord Castlereagh said, that he was pre- 
pared to support a plan of reform at once 
sound, moderate, and constitutional, but 
not such a sweeping change in the repre- 
sentative system of the country as that pro- 
posed by ministersx—Mr. Shaw could not 
consent to a measure which applied an 
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axe to the tree of the constitution, and 
which would tear up root and branch the 
rights and chartered liberties of numerous 
bodies of British freemen.—The Aétorney- 
General supported the motion in a long 
and eloquent address, in the course of which 
he observed, that the object of this bill was 
not one of disfranchisement, but that its 
object was to keep as much as possible the 
existing right of voting, as far as that was 
consistent with the real and effectual reform 
of the representation of the people in that 
House.—Sir J. Scarlett said, that he was 
convinced, that if this bill passed, it would 
destroy not only that House, but also the 
constitution of the country. He should 
therefore oppose the second reading of this 
bill.—Sir T. D. Acland said, that being a 
reformer on principle, he felt it indispen- 
sably necessary to vote for the second read- 
ing of the bill, with a view to its modifica- 
tion in the Committee.—Lord John Russell 
then rose to reply, and concluded by saying, 
that ministers had risked place, power, and 
distinction—in short, every thing—in an 
endeavour (he hoped it would be a trium- 
phant endeavour) to improve largely, libe- 
rally and generously the constitution of 
Great Britain. 

The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared— 


For the amendment - - 391 
For the second reading - 302 
Majority for the second reading 1 


Tremendous cheering announced that the 
fate of the second reading had been favour- 
ably decided. The bill was then ordered to 
be committed on Thursday the 14th of 
April. 


The following is a list of the different 
motions on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform which have been introduced into 
the House of Commons since the French 
revolution, commencing with the present 
premier, Earl Grey : 


1793 Mr. Grey ~ negatived by 241 


1797 _— ditto . ditto 165 
1800 ditto - ditto 142 
1809 Sir Francis Burdett ditto 59 
1810 Hon. T. Brand ditto 119 
1812 ditto - ditto 127 
1817 Sir Francis Burdett ditto 188 
1818 ditto ditto 106 
1819 ditto ditto 95 
1821 Mr. Lambton ditto 12 
1821 Lord John Russell ditto 31 
1822 ditto ditto 105 
1823 ditto ditto 98 
1824 ditto ditto 111 
1825 Hon. Mr. Abercromby ditto 24 
1826 Lord John Russell ditto 124 
1829 Marguis cf Blandford ditto 74 
1830 ditto ditto 113 
1830 Mr. O'Connell ditto 306 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The effect of the late disturbances in 
Paris, and the angry discussions to which 
they gave rise in the Chamber of Deputies, 
has been a resolution on the part of the 
Crown to dissolve the Chamber, and to ap- 
peal to the nation through the electoral 
colleges for a judgment on its past proceed- 
ings, and a direction of its future conduct. 
According to the new law of elections, the 
qualification of voters is fixed at 200 francs 
of direct taxes per annum instead of 300. 
Thus the whole number of electors under 
the new law would be about 240,000; under 
the old law the number was about 90,000. 

The following is a list of the newly ap- 
pointed Ministry :—M. Cassimir Perrier to 
be Secretary of State for the Interior, and 
President of the Council of Ministers ; 
Baron Louis, Minister of Finance; M. 
Barthe, Keeper of the Seals; Count de 
Montalivet, Minister of Public Instruction ; 
Count d’Argout, Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works; Vice-Admiral de Rigny, 
Minister of Marine. Count de Bondy is ap- 
pointed Prefect of the department of the 
Seine, and M. Vivien Prefect of Police. 

On the 18th of March there was an im- 
portant debate on the question of peace or 
war. The Ministers spoke in favour of 
peace. M. Salverte, General Lafayette, and 
some other members of that party, were 
anxious to make France interfere in the 
affairs of Italy and Poland. Lafayette read 
sume documents found in Warsaw, in which 
Marshal Diebitsch is said to have declared 
that a campaign would ere long be made 
upon the Rhine. 

ITALY. 

In our last we mentioned the progress of 
the revolutionary spirit in the Italian States, 
and the successful insurrections in Modena 
and Bologna. The palace of the Duke of 
Modena was cotapletely destroyed by the 
people after his departure. No act of ven- 
geance took place, but the doors of the 
state prisons were thrown -open, and the 
prisoners set at liberty. The custom-houses 
on the frontiers of Bologna were suppressed, 
and the insurrection of the Legations and 
the Marches completed, extending from 
Bologna and Ferrara to Ascoli. The 
Duchess of Parma, whilst at breakfast, re- 
ceived a deputation from the people of the 
town, who announced to her that the Par- 
mesans intended to join the Italian confe- 
deration, and requested her to withdraw; a 
requisition with which she felt herself com- 
petled to comply. 

In consequence of these insurrectionary 
movements Austria has thought proper to 
interfere in Italian affairs. Gen. Frimont 
entered Modena on the 9th, and, after a 


short action, succeeded in taking the city. 
Bologna and Parma have also been occupied 
by the Austrian forces. 

BELGIUM. 

Surlet de Chokier was installed Regent of 
Belgium on the 25th of February. He has 
since published a Proclamation to the inha- 
bitants of Luxemburg, assuring them of the 
support of the Belgic Government against 
Holland, the King of Holland having sent 
a new governor with troops, to assert his 
claim to that province, as admitted by the 
conferences of London. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Hostilities have been carried on with the 
most determined spirit on the part of the 
Russians since their entry into Poland, and 
in their resistance the brave Pules have per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The war com- 
menced on the 14th of February with some 
skirmishing ; but on the 19th and 26tha 
regular engagement took place, during which 
the carnage was dreadful. It is generally 
allowed that the advantage was on the side 
of the Poles, who fought nobly. The loss 
of the Russians is estimated at 10,000 men. 
Several hundreds of prisoners were brought 
to Warsaw, with about 1000 wounded Poles. 
The field of battle and the firing of the ar- 
tillery were distinctly to be seen from the 
city, which has been declared to be in a 
state of siege, and every precaution adopted. 
On the 21st some of the outposts came to 
blows ; but a white flag was sent by the 
Russians, which led to a parley between 
the Russian and Polish Generals, in the 
course of which an armistice was agreed 
upon, for the purpose of burying the dead. 

Another murderous conflict took place 
near Grochow on the 25th. The Russians 
made six tremendous charges, and were six 
times repulsed with great loss. A seventh 
time they made a desperate charge, when 
two regiments of Russian cuirassiers were 
literally cut to pieces; only thirty making 
their escape. The loss of the Russians, on 
that day, was avout 15,000 killed and 
wounded, and 600 prisoners, three pieces of 
cannon taken, and eight spiked. The loss 
of the Poles was great: the killed and 
wounded were reckoned at about 5000. 
Chlopicki had three horses shot under him, 
and being wounded in the foot was obliged 
to be carried off the field of battle. —On the 
26th and 27th some partial fighting took 
place between the neighbouring wood, in 
which the Russians had established their 
head quarters, and Praga, the suburb of 
Warsaw. On the 27th the Polish Govern- 
ment destroyed part of Praga, for the pur- 
pose of giving the greater scope to their ar- 
tillery. 

By the last accounts from Warsaw, the 
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Polish army is said to be unbroken in spirit, 
with supplies of all sorts abundant, strongly 
posted on the left bank of the Vistula, and 
a large force in Praga. Moreover, the 
Russians have been compelled to retreat. 
The breaking up of the severe weather had 


Foreign News.—Domestic Occurrences. 





[March, 


laid the country under water, and brought 
the roads into such a condition that the ar- 
tillery, baggage-waggons, &e. sunk four 
and five feet deep in mud. Many pieces‘ of 
artillery had fallen into the hands of the 
Poles during several successful rencontres. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Jan. 23. The church of Southgate was 
re-opened after the repairs. It will now con- 
tain about seven hundred persons, an addi- 
tion having been made to the eastern end, 
on gtound presented by his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham. A new east window 
has been introduced, containing a trans- 
parent painting of Our Saviour bearing the 
Cross, after a Murillo, in Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Over this painting a gallery is 
formed for the charity children, and above 
it is a small semi-circular window, in which 
is also painted the Holy Dove, surrounded 
by cherubs in glory. The paintings are the 
gift of Mr. Serjeant Wilde, of Bowes Manor, 
and of Guildford-street ; and have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. William Bacon, of Great Rus- 
sell-street. 

St. John’s Church, Holloway, has also been 
recently ornamented with a large east win 
dow, painted by Mr. Bacon, and presented 
by him to the parish. In the centre, over 
the royal arms, is a large figure of Our 
Saviour, after his resurrection ; and on the 
east side are figures of the Apostles, taken 
from the works of the old German masters 
in the gallery of Stutgard. In the compart- 
ments immediately over the figures, are the 
Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock: and in the 
upper compartments, are highly finished 

aintings of seraphs and cherubs in glory. 

r. Bacon seems to have observed much 
care in adapting the figures to the compart- 
ments they fill, so as to preserve the archi- 
tectural outlines of the window. 

During a recent storm the remaining part 
of Kilnsea Church, which has been a con- 
spicuous object from the Holderness cvuast, 
near the entrance of the Humber, gave way, 
and was swallowed up by the sea. 

Feb. 3. A meeting of the clergy of Che- 
shire, convened by circular, was held at 
Knutsford, to take into consideration the 
subject of Church Reform. In the absence 
of Archdeacon Wrangham, the Rev. R. 
Clewes, Vicar of Knutsford, took the chair. 
Thirty-one clergymen were present, of 
whom twenty-eight signed petitions to the 
King and the House of Lords, founded on a 
series of resolutions, setting forth that some 
modifications or omissions in the Liturgy, 
adapted to the change of times and circum- 
stances, would render the whole service more 


influential, and increase the attachment of 
the public to the national church; that, 
though tithes are the unquestionable right 
of the church, the system is too frequently 
destructive of harmony between the clergy 
and their parishioners, and the petitioners 
would readily agree to an equivalent in lieu 
of that mode of payment. 

After along and mature consideration of 
the several plans submitted to the Clifton 
Bridge Trustees, in which they have re- 
ceived the able assistance of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, Mr. Brunel, jun. has been: unani- 
mously appointed civil engineer for the 
erection of the suspension bridge. 

The new building opposite the Savoy, 
for Public Meetings, called the Philadel- 
phaion, is on the eve of completion. The 
saloon is 90 feet broad, 138 in length, 
and 48 in height, and is lighted by 18 large 
windows. The ceiling is tastefully com- 
parted into alternate sunken squares and pa- 
rallelograms, ornamented in their centres 
with raised rosettes. At the eastern eud, to 
the right of the principal entrance, at an 
elevation of about five feet, is a platform 
for the orators and principal persons, con- 
sisting of five broad steps, regularly rising 
above each other by a graduated scale of two 
inches, and sweeping in a semicircle from 
the south to the north side of the apartment. 
Immediately behind this are two galleries 
for the accommodation of ladies. From the 
base of the platform the floor stretches on 
a level about 50 feet to the west, from which 
point 27 steps, each two feet in breadth by 
two inches in height, rise in graduated suc- 
cession to the western extremity of the hall. 
About 3000 persons can, without the slight- 
est inconvenience, assemble in this capa- 
cious room, the arrangement of which will 
ensure all of them a full view of the pro- 
ceedings. 

It has been recently decided by Lord Ten- 
terden, in a case Lovelock against King, 
that a person contracting to do a work for a 
certain stipulated sum, was not entitled to 
depart from that contract on account of al- 
terations or additions afterwards made, un- 
less, at the time those alterations or addi- 
tions were proposed, he not only told his 
employer that they would have the effect of 
increasing the sum originally agreed upon, 
but also expressly informed him what the 
additional amount would be. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Dec. 29.—Visc. Falkland to be a Lord of 
His Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Fet.15. Major-Gen. Sir Benj. D’Urban, 
K.C.B. to be Gov. of Demerara. 

Feb. 23.—Archibald John Earl of Rose- 
bury, John William Visc. Duncannon, and 
the Right Hon. Michael Angelo Taylor, 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council.—Tho. 
Robert Dinsdale, of Camfield place, esq., to 
be Sheriff of co. Hertford.—Morgan Jones, 
of Kilwendeage, esq., Sheriff of co. Pem- 
broke.—Thomas Duppa, of Llanshay, esq., 
to be Sheriff of the county of Radnor.— 
Lieut.-Col, T. S. St. Clair, to wear the in- 
signia of a Knight of the Tower and Sword. 

Feb. 24.—To be Knights Grand Crosses 

of the Bath—Lt.-Gen. Sir Wm. Houston; 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Edw. Barnes; Lt.-Gen. the 
Right Hon. Sir John Byng. 
_. Feb. 25.—11th Dragoons—brevet Major 
Wm. Blundell, to be Major. 87th Foot 
—Lieut.-Col. G. L. Goldie, to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Major H. A. Magenis, to be Major. 
93d Foot—Major Tho. Falls, to be 
Major. brevet-—Sir James Cockburn, 
Bart., Inspector-general of Royal Marines, 
to have the rank of Major-General while so 
employed. 

To be Grooms of His Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber, Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir H. Black- 
wood, Bart., Vice-Adm. Sir R. Otway, Hon, 
G.P. Campbell, Capt. R. N., and Col. Sir J. 
Reynett. 

Mar. 2.—Knighted, Col. Cha. Wade 
Thornton, Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty. 

Mar. 8.—33d Foot—Lt.-Gen. Sir Cha. 
Wale, K.C.B. to be Col. Unattached— 
Major Robert Burdett, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Infantry. 

Mar. 9.—Knighted, Major-Gen. James 
Campbell, K.C.H.,Wm. H. Poland, esq., and 
Chapman Marshall, esq., Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 

Mar. 11.—The Earl of Gosford, a Lord 
of the Bedchamber.—Cha. Hancock, esq. 
an Exon of the Body Guard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

Mar. 14.—Vice-Adm. H. Digby, to be a 
K.C.B.—Capt. Sir Murray Maxwell, C.B., 
to be Lt.-Gov. of Prince Edward’s Island. 

Mar. 15.—13th Light Dragoons— Major 
Rich. Brunton, to be Lieut.-Col. 30th 
Foot—Major H. E. Robinson, to be Major. 
—48th Foot—Major Cramer to be Major. 

Mar. 23.—To be Gentlemen Ushers of 
his Majesty’s Privy Chamber; Hon. Fred. 
Byng, Cha. Cavendish, esq., T. Shiffuer, 
esq., W. Russell, esq. 

Knighted, Major-Gen. Benj. Cha. Ste- 
phenson, and J. Hall, esq. Consul-general 
for Hanover. 

Geyt. Mac. March, 1831. 
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Marq. of Westtieath, to be a Represen- 
tative Peer fo: Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Ashlurton—W. S. Poyntz, esq. 
Durham—W.R. C. Chaytor, esq. 
Eye—William Burge, esq. 

Forfar, &c.—Hon. Wm. Ogilvy. 

Kilkenny (co.)—Vise. Duncaunon, 
Lancaster—Patrick Maxwell Stewart, esq. 
Milborne Port—Richd, Lalor Shiel, esq. 
——_—_— G. S. Byng, esq. (re-el.) 
Nairn, (co.)—Hon. G, P. Campbell, (re-el.) 
Newark-upon-Trent—W. F, Handley, esq. 
Peebles (co.)—Sir G. Montgomery. 
Romney—Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. 
Saltash—Philip Cecil Crampton, esq. 
Wigan—John Hodson Kearsley, esq. 
Whitchurch (Hants)—Hon.G.P.Townshend. 





EccriesiasTicaAL PReFERMENTS. 
Rev. D. Kyle, to be Bp. of Cork and Ross. 
Rev. J. Bartholomew, Morchard Bishop R. 
Devon. 
J. Biddulph, Lillington V. Warw. 
P. Blakiston, Lymington P. C. Hants. 
J. Carlos, Wangford P. C, Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Carr, St. Giles P. C. Durham. 
Rev. F. Cobbold, Helmly R. Bucks. 
Rev. C. Childers, Mursley R. Bucks. 
Rev. J.D. Coleridge, Lewanwick V. Cornw. 
Rev. E. Cove, Thoresway R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. A. Dicken, Norton R. Suffolk. 
Rev. T. Fardell, Boothby Pagnall R. co. 
Lincoln. 
Rev. T. Garratt, Talk-o’-th’-Hill P.C. co. 
Stafford. 
Rev. G. Glover, Gayton V. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. Henderson, Colne Wake R. Essex. 
Rev. R. J. King, West Bradenham V. Nor- 
folk. 
Rev. W. C. Leach, Dilham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. E. Lewis, Llanbedr P. C. Radnorshire. 
Rev. T. Loveday, East Isley R. Berks. 
Rev. T. Lloyd, Lianfairoerllywn R, Cardigan. 
Rev. W. Marshall, Chickerell R. co. Dorset. 
Rev. D. Matheson, Knock Ch. co. Ross. 
Rev. J. S. May, Horne V. Kent. 
Rev. G. Salmon, Shastock R. co. Warwick. 
Rev. J. B. Watson, Norton V. Herts. 
Rev.W. Wellington, Upton Helion R. Devon. 
Rev. C.Wheeler, Stratton Audley P.C. Oxon. 
Rev. H. W. White, Dolgelly R. Merion. 
Rev. R.H. Whitelock, Saddleworth P. C. 
co. York. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 





Civit PreFeRMENTS, 
C. F. Williams, esq. to be Recorder of Ips- 
wich, 
Rev, E. Heawood, Master of Sevenoaks 
Grammar School, Kent, 
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BIR 


Jan. 15. At Bishop’s Penn, Jamaica, 
the wife of the Bishop of Jamaica, a son. 

Feb.8. At his Prebendal House, Can- 
terbury, the wife of the Rev. J. Peel, a son. 
19. At Mersham-hatch, the lady of 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, a son. 21. The 
wife of J. Cleveland Green, esq. of Hoopern 
Villa, Exeter, a dau. 22. At Waterford, 
the lady of Lieut.-Col. W. Vincent, E.1.C., 
a son. 24. In Harley-street, the wife of 
Capt. Berkeley Maxwell, R. N., # son. 
25. The lady of Capt. Sir J. Gordon Sinclair, 
Bart., R. N., of Stevenson, near Haddington, 
a dau. 26. At Badminton, the Right 
Hon. Lady Isabella Kingscote, a dau. 

Mar. 1. At Dunstable-house, Rich- 
mond, the lady of Sir H. Loraine Baker, 
Bart., a dau. At Brighton, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Baillie, a dau. At Brighton, 
Mrs, Jas. Hunter Hulme, a dau. 4. 
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THS. 

At Calverton, near Stoney Stratford, the 
Hon. Mrs. Chas. Perceval, a dau. 5. 
At Serlby Hall, Notts. the Viscountess Gal- 
way, a dau 6. At Bushmead Priory, 
Bedford, the wife of Hugh Wade Gery, esq. 
a son and heir. 7. The wife of G. Hene- 
age, esq. of Compton Bassett House, Devon, 
a son and heir. At the Ray, near Maiden- 
head, Lady Phillimore, a son In White- 
hall-place, Lady Henley, a son. The lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Alex. Stewart, E.I.C. ason.—- 
At Sir Wm. Ouseley’s, Foley-place, the wife 
of W. G. Ouseley, esq. of His Majesty’s Le- 
gation in the United States, a son. 9. At 
Worthing, the wife of the Hon. Capt. A. R. 
Turnour, R.N., ason. 12. At Clifton, 
the lady of Sir S. Stuart, Bart. a dau. 
18. At Oakingham, the wife of Capt. 
Mayne, a son. 18. At Paris, Mrs. W. 
S. Browning, a dau, 
































——)—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 26,1830. At Madras, T. Sharp, 
esq. 43d N.I., eldest son of Mr. Sharp of 
Coventry, to Isabella-Jane, 2d dau. of Arthur 
Brooke, esq. of the Civil Service. 

Jan. 19. At Ashbourn, co. Derb. the 
Rev. John T. Flesher, of Great Easton, co. 
‘Leic. to Miss Eliza Spencer. Feb. 3. At 
Uppingham, co. Rutland, E.W. Wilmot, esq. 
fourth son of Sir Rob. W. Bart, to Augusta 
Matilda, only dau. of Cha. Champion, esq. 
of Beaumont Chase At Aspley, co. 
Beds., John Marshall, esq. eldest son of 
Joseph M. esq. of Waldersea House, co, 
Camb., to Anne Penelope, youngest dau. of 
late Rev. Edw. Orlebar Smith, of Aspley 
House. 17. In Devonshire, Alfred Lord 
Harley, heir apparent to the Earl of Oxford, 
to Eliza, dau. of the Marg. of Westmeath, 
and grand-dau. of the Hon. Mrs, Cavendish 
Bradshaw. At Fareham, Hants, the Rev. 
T. Wentworth Gage, to Lady Mary Dou- 
glas, 2d dau. of the Marg. of Queensbury. 
The Rev, H. Sneyd, of Stone, to 
Mary Ann, second dau. of Tho. Sneyd Kyn- 
nersley, esq., of Loxley Park, co. Staff. 
23. At Hetley, G. A. M‘Dermott, esq. 
H.P. Rifle Brigade, second son of Col. 
M ‘Dermott, to Eliz.-Burrowes, second dau, 
of Chas. Short, esq. 24. At Kilmaine, 
Capt. Portlock, Royal Engineers, to Julia, 
second dau. of Arthur Browne, esq. of 
Glencorrib, co. Mayo. At Ealing, Alex. 
Cobham Cobham, esq. of Shinfield House, 
Berks, to Jane-Halse, second dau. of Rich. 
Chambers, esq. of Cradley Hall, co. Here- 
ford——26. At West Teignmouth, the 
Rev. H. Woollcombe, Rector of Pillaton, 
Cornwall, to Sarah Baker, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Geo. Rhodes, Vicar of Coly- 
ton. 26. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
J.R.Yglesias,esq. of San Sebastian, in Spain, 
to Louisa, dau, of the late Anthony Parkin, 














——22. 














esq. solicitor of the General Post-office. 
——At Goudhurst, co. Kent, Rev. W. 
Hariison, A. M. rector of Warmington, co. 
Warw. to Mary Anne, third surviving dau. 
of Rev. W. B. Harrison. At Trinity 
Church, St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. S. 
Douglas, only son of the late Rear Adm. 
Stair Douglas, to Maria Edith, youngest 
dau. of Woodbine Parish, esq. of Upper 
Harley-street. In Dublin, W. H. Wilson, 
esq.3d Dragoon Guards, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Rich. Lee Hunt, esq. of 
Artramon, co. Wexford. 

Mar.1. At St. Mary’s, Bedford, W. R. 
Mesham, M.D., of Woburn, to Anne, -se- 
cond dau. of Chas. Bailey, esq. of Bedford. 
The Rev. R. Antram, of Pentridge, 
Dorset, to Hannah-Burnaby, youngest dau. 
of T. B. Galloway, esq. of Corfe Castle-—— 
At Bath, the Rev. F. Duncan Gilby, Vicar 
of Eckington, Worcestershire, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of W. Cappef, esq. of Green 
Park Buildings. 2. Mr. Wood, the vo- 
calist, to Miss Paton, the divorced lady of 
Lord William Lennox. 5. J. M. Bos- 
ville Durrant, of the Priory, Southover, 
Sussex, esq. to Fanny, second dau. of J. 
Hubbard, of Stratford, Essex, esq. 8. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. W. 
Ashley Cooper, son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to Maria Anne, eldest dau. of Col. 
Hugh Bailey, of Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square. At Brighton, Henry Sand- 
ham, esq. Royal Engineers, to Augusta 
Cath. Anne, youngest dau. of John White, 
esq. M.D. F.L.S. R.N, 9. The Rev. H. 
Demain, M.A. of Ashford, Kent, to Sarah 
Ann, only dau. of Mr. T. Alehorne, of West 
Brixton. At East Down, the Rev. O. H. 
Williams, youngest son of the late Sir J. H. 
Williams, to Mary Anne Eliz., eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Chas. es Coffin. 
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OBITUARY. 


— 


Viscount Sypney. 


Jan. 20. At his seat, Frognal, Kent, 
aged 66, the Right Hon. Jobn-Thomas 
Townshend, second Viscount Sydney of 
St. Leonard’s in Gloucestershire (1789), 
and Baron Sydney of Chislehurst in Kent 
(1783) ; Ranger of St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks, High Steward of Yarmouth, M.A. 
and F.S.A. ; brother-in-law to the Earl 
of Chatham, K.G., the Earl of Leitrim, 
Lord de Clifford, and Lord Dynevor ; 
and uncle to the Duke of Buccleugh 
and Queensberry, K.G. and Viscountess 
Stopford. 

His Lordship was born Feb. 21, 1764, 
the eldest son of Thomas first Viscount 
Sydney, Secretary of State, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Richard 
Powys of Hintlesham in Suffolk, esq. (by 
Lady Mary Brudenell, aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl of Cardigan). He was of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where the degree of 
M.A, was conferred on him in 1784. In 
1789 he was appointed one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty; and 
at the general elections in 1790 and 
1796, he was returned to Parliament for 
Whitchurch. In June 1793 he was 
transferred from the Admiralty Board 
to that of the Treasury, where he sat 
until, having succeeded his father in the 
Peerage, June 13, 1800, be was in July 
that year appointed a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. He resigned that post, we 
believe, in 1812. 

His Lordship was twice married ; 
firstly, April 12, 1790, to the Hon. So- 
phia Southwell, third daughter of Ed- 
ward Lord de Clifford, and by that lady 
had two daughters; the Hon. Sophia- 
Mary Townshend, and the Hon. Mary- 
Elizabeth, married in 1825 to George- 
James Cholmondeley, of Boxley House 
in Kent, esq. (who died on the Sth of 
November last, and of whom a memoir 
was given in our December number, 
p- 567): these ladies are presumptive 
coheiresses to the barony of de Clifford. 
Having lust his first lady Nov. 9, 1795, 
Lord Sydney married secondly, May 27, 
1802, Lady Caroline Clements, third 
daughter of Robert first Earl of Leitrim, 
who died Aug. 9, 1805, in giving birth 
to her first child, the Right Hon. John- 
Robert now third Viscount Sydney. His 
Lordship has sat in Parliament for Whit- 
church since the last general election ; 
he is at present unmarried, 


Lavy DE Roos. 

Jan. 9. In Stratford Place, aged 60, 
the Right Hon. Charlotte Fitzgerald de 
Roos, Baroness de Roos. 

Her Ladyship was the only surviving 
child and heiress of Capt. the Hon. Ro- 
bert Boyle Walsingham (fifth and young- 
est son of Henry Ist Earl of Shannon), 
by Charlotte, daughter of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, K.B. She was mar- 
ried Aug. 4, 1791, to Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, uncle to the present Duke of 
Leinster. 

The ancient Barony of de Roos had 
been in abeyance for 119 years, when it 
was allowed to this lady in 1806. Hav- 
ing petitioned the King to terminate the 
abeyance in her favour, the petition was 
on the report of the Attorney-general 
referred to the House of Lords ; who, 
on the 7th of May, 1806, reported that 
the Barony was then in abeyance bee 
tween 1. Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart. (heir 
general of Bridget Manners, eldest 
daughter and coheir of George 7th Earl 
of Rutland); 2. George Earl of Essex (as 
son and heir of Frances, elder daughter 
and coheir of Sir C. H. Williams); and 
3. the petitioner. Two days after the 
date of this report, the King was pleased 
to terminate the abeyance in her Lady- 
ship’s favour. The descent of her mo- 
ther, through whom her title was de- 
rived, was as follows. She was the 
younger daughter of Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, K.B. by Lady Frances 
Coningsby, daughter and at length only 
surviving child of Thomas Earl of Co- 
ningsby ; by his second wife Lady Fran- 
ces Jones, daughter and eventually sole 
heir of Richard Earl of Ranelagh; by 
Elizabeth, daughter and ultimately sole 
heir of Francis 4th Baron Willoughby of 
Parham ; who was son and heir of Wil- 
liam the 3d Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
by Frances Manners his wife, younger 
sister and coheir of George 7th Earl of 
Rutland, which George was brother and 
heir male of Francis 6th Earl, and 18th 
Baron de Roos, whose heirs-general failed 
on the death of George Duke of Buck- 
ingham and 19th Baron de Roos, in 
1687. Mr. Nicolas, in his Synopsis of the 
Peerage, has considered it “ worthy of 
remark that her Ladyship was only 
younger coheir of one moiety of the 
Barony of Roos; the entire representa- 
tion of the elder coheir being vested in 
Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart.; and the 
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editor is not aware of any similar in- 
stance (excepting in the case of the 
Barony of Zouche of Haryngworth,* 
but which is not precisely in point, be- 
cause, though Sir Cecil Bisshopp was only 
the eldest ccheir of one moiety of that 
Barony, no descendants could be traced 
of the coheir of the other moiety after 
the time of the Commonwealth,) of the 
grace of the Crown having been exer- 
cised in favour of a coheir who did not 
wholly represent one moiety of the dig- 
nity.” 

Lady de Roos was left a widow on the 
8th of July, 1829; and as on that occa- 
sion we enumerated her numerous fa- 
m ly, in our memoir of Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, vol. xcvin. ii. 174, we shall 
not now repeat them. Her eldest son, 
the Right Hon. Henry-William, now 
Lord de Roos, was born in 1792, and is 
at present unmarried. 





Lorp Rivers. 

Jan, 23 Drowned in the Serpentine 
river, aged 53, the Right Hon. Horace 
William Pitt, third Baron Rivers, of 
Sudeley Castle in Gloucestershire (1802). 

In our memoir of his predecessor in 
that title, in our volume for 1828, part 
ii. p. 463, we took a brief review of the 
family of Pitt, one branch of which (in 
the male line) then became extinct. 
The Peer now deceased was the only 
son of Peter Beckford, of Stapleton in 
Dorsetshire, esq. by the Hon. Louisa 
Pitt, second daughter of the first Lord 
Rivers. As Mr. Horace Beckford he 
was for many years a distinguished 
member of the haut ton; and it was 
only after bis succeeding to the title on 
the death of his maternal uncle, July 20, 
1828, that he took the name of Pitt. 
The manors of Sudley and Wincombe, 
in Gloucestershire, were sold by auction 
in March 1829, for the sum of 74,800J. 
It will be remembered that Strathfield 
Say in Hampshire, from which the first 
Lord took the designation of his first 
Barony of Rivers (1776), was purchased 
by the nation some years ago for the 
Doke of Wellington. 

Lord Rivers was first missed on the 
evening of Sunday Jan. 23, At the in- 
quest held on his body, bis footman de- 
posed that his Lordship had on that 
day dined with his family, when he ap- 
peared much as usual, nothing being 
observed about him indicative of aberra- 
ticn of mind, On Tuesday the Serpen- 
tine river was dragged, and in the after- 
noon bis Lordship’s body was found at 
the east end, near the waterfall. John 





* See our memoir of the late Lord de 
la Zouche, in vol. xc1x. i. 86, 


Oxsituary.—Lady de Roos.—Lord Rivers 
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Ambrose, esy. his Lordship’s steward at 
Mistley in Essex, deposed that he 
thought it extremely probable that his 
Lordship had fallen off the footpath into 
the river by accident, being’very near- 
sighted; and a more unlikely person to 
commit self-destruction the witness had 
never seen than bis Lordship, he seem- 
ed so remarkably happy and contented, 
It appearing also, from the testimony of 
the superintendant of the Humane So- 
ciety’s Receiving-bouse, that the path 
at that part of the river was so ex- 
tremely dangerous, that no less than 
ten persons fell in one foggy night, a 
short time ago, and were with difficulty 
saved, the jury returned this verdict: 
**Found drowned near the public path 
at the head of the Serpentine River, con- 
sidered very dangerous for waut of a rail 
or fence, where many persons have lately 
fallen in.’—The rail bas been since 
erected by direction of the Duke of 
Sussex, the new Ranger of Hyde Park. 

Subsequently to the inquest, there 
has been considerable discussion in the 
newspapers regarding the cause of the 
occurrence ; and it has heen stated, 
with what truth we cannotsay, that when 
the body was taken out of the water, his 
Lordshp’s bat was secured with a hand- 
kerchief under his chin, and that his 
umbrella was found on the bank, both 
which circumstances are considered in- 
dicative that his immersion was inten- 
tional; and it is added trat on the Sa- 
turday night he had lost considerable 
sums at a gaming-house; and that this 
passion for play had for some years so 
far possessed him, that his uncle be- 
queathed to him only 4000/. a year, 
leaving the bulk of his property, a- 
mounting to 40,000/, a year, to trus- 
tees for the benefit of his son, the pre- 
sent Peer. 

Horace Lord Rivers married, Feb. 9, 
1808, Frances only daughter and heiress 
of Lieut.-Col, Rigby, of Mistley Hall in 
Essex; and by that lady, who survives 
him, had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters: 1. the Hon. Fanny Pitt; 2. the 
Right Hon. George now Lord Rivers, 
born in 1810; 3. the Hon. Horace Pitt, 
lately appuinted a Cornet in the Blues ; 
and 4. the Hon. Harriet-Elizabeth, born 
in 1816. 

There is a youthful portrait of Mr. 
Horace Beckford, at full length in a 
Vandyke costume, painted by R. Cos- 
way, R.A. and engraved in stipple by 
John Condé, 1792. 

It is stated that the present Lord Ri- 
vers, when he becomes of age, which will 
be shortly, comes into the Pitt property, 
upwards of 40,0001. a year, and the 
Beckford property (in the West Indies), 
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a very considerable one; the Rigby es- 
tates, coming through his Lordship’s 
mother, he does not yet touch. 





Tne Bisuop or Cork. 

Jan. 10. At the Palace, Cork, aged 
55, the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Thomas St. 
Lawrence, D. D. Lord Bishop of Cork 
and Ross; uncle to the Earl of Howth 
and the Viscountess Dungarvon, and 
father-in-law to the Bishop of Elpbin. 

His Lordship was born in 1755, the 
second son of Thomas first Earl of 
Howth, by Isabella third daughter of 
Sir Henry King, Bart. and sister to Ed- 
ward first Earl of Kingston. He was 
preferred to the Deanery of Cork in 
1797, and promoted to the Bishopric in 
1807. 

His Lordship married Frances, eldest 
daughter and cobeiress of the Rev. 
Hen. Coglan,D.D. by whom he bad three 
sous and five daughters: 1. the Rev. 
Thomas St. Lawrence, a Prebendary of 
Ross, who married in 1816 Harriet, only 
daughter of Lt.-Gen. John Grey; 2. the 
Rev. Edward St. Lawrence, Archdeacon 
of Ross, and Prebendary of Cork ; 3. 
Robert ; 4. Emma, married in 1805 by 
the Rev. Wm. Lewis Beaufort, a Pre- 
bendary of Cork; 5. Isabella, married 
in 1808 tothe Rt. Rev. John Leslie, D.D. 
now Bishop of Elphin; 6. Letitia; 7. 
Caroline, who died in 1812; and 8 
Frances. 





Bisuor Hopart. 

Sept. 12. At Auburn, in New York, 
which place he was visiting in the tour 
of his diocese, aged 54, the Right Rev. 
Jobn Henry Hobart, for more than 
eighteen years Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that State. 

In 1825 he visited Europe, for the re- 
storation of his shattered health, and 
was received in this country with great 
attention. The following eulogy is pass- 
ed upon him in a New York paper: 

‘*With bim the dignity of bis situa- 
tion was no sinecure. Unwearied in his 
activity, and unwavering in bis princi- 
ples, he gave his life and soul to the 
promotion of the interests of the Church 
over which he presided. To her he de- 
dicated the native strength of his mind, 
the treasures of his learning, and the 
power of his eloquence. She has lost 
a persevering friend and advocate, as 
well as an honoured Prelate.” 

Sir Tuos. FrankLAnD, Bart. 

Jan.4, At Thirkelby, near Thirsk, 
aged 80, Sir Thomas Frankland, the 
sixth Baronet of that place, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. and F.HS. 





- He was born in September 1750, the 
eldest surviving son of Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Frankland, the fifth Baronet, by 
Sarah Rhett, granddaughter of a Chief 
Justice of South Carolina. He was edu- 
cated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A, July 4, 1771. He 
was one of the representatives of Thirsk 
in the Parliament which sat from 1774 
to 1780, and again in that which met 
in 1796; but before the close of that 
Parliament, he resigned the representa- 
tion of the family interest in that Bo- 
rough to his younger brother Colonel 
Wao. Frankland, who died in 1816. 

Sir Thomas succeeded to the Baro- 
netcy on the death of his father, Nov. 
20, 1784. 

He married in March 1775, Dorothy, 
daughter of William Smelt, esq. and 
niece to Leonard Smelt, esq. Sub-Go- 
vernor to the Prince of Wales; and by 
that lady, who died May 19, 1820, had 
two sons and three daughters, who all 
died young, excepting his successor Sir 
Robert Frankland, now M P. for Thirsk; 
he was born in 1784, and married in 
1815 Louisa-Anne, daughter of the late 
Lord George Murray, Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, and sister to the present Bishop 
of Rochester, and the late Countess of 
Iichester; by whom he has several 
children. 

Sir R. Wittiams, Bart. M.P. 

Dec. 1. At Nice, aged 65, Sir Robert 
Williams, ninth Baronet of Penrhyn, co. 
Carnarvon, for forty years Knight in 
Parliament for that county; balf-bro- 
ther to the late Lord Viscount Bulkeley. 

Sir Robert was born July 20, 1764, 
the elder son of Sir Hugh the eighth 
Baronet, by the Right Hon. Emma 
dowager Viscountess Bulkeley (widow 
of James the 6th Viscount), daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Rowlands,. of 
Nant, co. Caernarvon, and Caeren in 
Anglesey, esq. He was educated at a 
school at Blackbeath; and then entered 
into the Guards, in which he was a Cap- 
tain when first elected to Parliament 
for Carnarvonshire at the general elec- 
tion in 1790. 

He succeeded his father in the Baro- 
netcy Aug. 19, 1794; and married in 
June 1799, Anne, second daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Hughes of Kinmel, 
Carmarthensbire, one of the proprietors 
of the Paris mine; with whom he ac- 
quired a considerable addition to his 
fortune. He had issue by that lady, 
who survives bim, three sons and seven 
daughters: 1. Harriet-Georgiana, mar- 
ried in 1826 to Brice Pearce, esq. of 
Barkham in Essex; 2 Sir Richard 
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Bulkeley Williams Bulkeley, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; he was born in 1801; 
took the name of Bulkeley in addition to 
that of Williams, by royal sign manual, 
in 1826; married in 1828, Charlotte 
Mary, eldest daughter of William Lewis 
Hughes, of Llewenny Hall in Kent, and 
Kinmel Park, co. Denbigh, esq. M. P. for 
Wallingford, and has since his father’s 
death been elected in his place as knight 
in Parliament for Carmarthenshire ; 3. 
Emma; 4. Robert; 5. Arthur-Welles- 
ley; 6. Anne-Susanna; 7. Charlotte- 
Jemima; 8. Eliza-Martha; 9. Selina- 
Mary ; and 10. Amelia-Jane. 





Sir C.J. Smitu, Bart. 


Jan. 14. In Portland-place, aged 30, 
Sir Charles Joshua Smith, the second 
Baronet, of Suttons in Essex. 

He was born May 31, 1800, the eldest 
son of Charles Smith, of Suttons, Esq. by 
Augusta, 3d daughter of Joshua Smith, 
of Stoke Park, in Wiltshire, Esq. and 
sister to the dowager Marchioness of 
Northampton and the late Lady Dun- 
sany. He succeeded to his Baronetcy 
Jan. 22, 1816, on the death of bis mo- 
ther’s uncle Sir Drummond Smith, of 
Tring Park, in Hertfordshire, on whom 
the title had been conferred in 1804, 
with remainder to the issue male of 
Charles Smith, of Suttons, Esq. 

Sir C. J. Smith was twice married; 
Ist. Oct. 28, 1823, to Belinda, daughter 
of George Colebrooke, Esq. and grand- 
son of Sir George Colebrouke, Bart. who 
died in childbed, Jan. 22, 1825, having 
given birth to a daughter, who also did 
not survive; Q2dly, July 20, 1826, to 
Mary, second daughter of William Gos- 
ling, of Portland-place and Roehampton, 
Esq. by whom he has left a son and suc- 
cessor, Sir Charles Cunliffe Smith, born 
Sept. 13, 1827. 





Rear-Apmo. Sir E. Berry, Bart. K.C.B. 


Feb. 13. At his residence in Bath, 
aged 62, Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Berry, 
. Bart., K.C.B. 

This distinguished officer had been 
several years suffering under severe ill- 
ness and extreme debility, the effect of 
paralysis, which rendered him totally 
incapable of taking upon himself the 
active duties for which his distinguished 
talents in his profession, and his high 
character, so eminently qualified him. 

Sir Edward Berry was the only officer 
in His Majesty’s Navy who had the ho- 
nour of three medals, having commanded 
a line-of-battle ship in the battles of the 
Nole, Trafalgar, and St. Domingo. 

Being First Lieutenant of His Majes- 
ty’s ship Captain, at Porto Feraijo, Sir 
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Horatio Nelson recommended bim for 
promotion for ‘* the masterly style in 
which he brought that ship to bear on 
the batteries.” 

Next he particularly distinguished 
himself in the same ship in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, 14th February, 1797, 
witb Sir Horatio Nelson, and was the 
first man who boarded the San Nicholas, 
80 guns, and the San Josef, 112 guns. 
For this heroic conduct he was made a 
Post Captain, March 16, 1797. 

He next commanded His Majesty’s 
ship Vanguard, at the battle of the Nile, 
under Lord Nelson, whose estimate of 
his valuable services was thus expressed 
in his dispatches to the Admiralty : 
** The support and assistance I have re- 
ceived from Captain Berry cannot be 
sufficiently expressed; I was wounded 
in the head, and obliged to be carried 
off the deck; but the service suffered 
no loss by that event ; Captain Berry was 
fully equal to the important service then 
going on.” 

Being charged with dispatches to the 
Admiralty on this occasion, he was re- 
turning home as a passenger in the 
Leander, 50 guns, commanded by the 
late Sir T. B. Thompson, when that 
ship, after a desperate resistance, was 
captured by the Genereux, a French 74. 
Captain Thompson particularly men- 
tioned the great assistance he received 
from Captain Berry on this oceasion, 
and the Court Martial on Captain 
Thompson expressed their approbation 
to Captain Berry * for the gallant and 
active zeal he manifested by giving his 
assistance in the combat.” 

He received the honour of knight- 
hood, December 12, 1798, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City of 
London in a gold box, value 100 guineas. 

Sir Edward afterwards commanded the 
Foudroyant, 80 guns, at the capture of 
the sxid Genereux, and of the Guilliaume 
Tell, 84guns. In this conflict, the Fou- 
droyant expended 162 barrels of gun- 
powder, and 2,749 cannon shot of various 
sizes; the loss of the Guilliaume Tell 
was upwards of 400 men killed and 
wounded. 

In 1798, Sir Edward Berry conveyed 
the Royal Family of Naples from Palermo 
to Leghorn, for which he had the honour 
of receiving a gold box set with bril- 
liants, inclosing a diamond ring with a 
letter of thanks (in ber own hand-writ- 
ing) from the Queen of Naples, sister 
of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette, 
Queen of France. 

In 1805, Sir Edward Berry commanded 
the ould Agamemnon, 64 guns, appointed 
to join Lord Nelson’s fleet, and on his 
passage out, most conspicuously evinced 
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his profound knowledge of seamanship. 
During the night, he found himself with 
a single ship, and that very old and of 
very small dimensions for ber rate, in 
the midst of the Rochfort squadron, off 
Cape Finisterre. He well knew the 
value to Lord Nelson of every additional 
ship, uninjured and without delay; 
therefore, by his superior seamanship 
and skill, he contrived to get away from 
them uninjured, and joined Lord Nelson 
a short time before the great battle of 
Trafalgar; and be had the satisfaction 
of knowing that his Lordship and the 
Lords of the Admiralty bighly com- 
mended his conduct on this occasion. 

He continued in the command of the 
Agamemnon at the battle off St. Do- 
mingo, under Sir John Duckworth, on 
which occasion, having silenced a 74 
gun-ship, and caused her to strike her 
colours, he hastened to attack anotner 
ship, when to his great surprise the first 
ship re-boisted her colours and was again 
captured, which circumstance caused 
some unpleasant altercation after the 
action. Svon after this, the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s pre- 
sented Sir Edward with a sword, value 
100 guineas, also with three silver vases, 
commemorative of the three great bat- 
tles in which he bad been engaged. 
And at the close of the same year he was 
created a Baronet, by patent, dated 
Dec. 12, 1806. 

In 1812, Sir Edward commanded the 
Barfleur, 98, under Lord Exmouth, and 
His Majesty gave him the command of 
two Royal yachts in succession. At the 
enlargement of the order of the Bath in 
1812, he was nominated a Knight Com- 
panion ; he was appointed a Colonel of 
Marines in 1819, and a Rear-Admiral in 
1821. 

Sir Edward Berry was remarkable for 
his coolness and intrepidity in carrying 
into action his ship, which was at all 
times well disciplined, but without un- 
due severity and coercion. He was of 
the school of Earl St. Vineent and Lord 
Nelson, and had the bonour to enjoy the 
personal friendship of both through life. 
In private life he was exemplary for strict 
integrity, and was a sincere friend. 

Sir Edward married in 1797 bis first 
cousin Louisa, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Forster, D.D., Rector of Shotley, 
in Suffolk ; he died without issue, and 
the Baronetcy has consequently become 
extinct. 

His funeral, which took place at Bath, 
was attended by upwards of 60 officers 
of the Navy and Army, who volunteered 
to pay this last token of respect to the 
memory of one who had served his 
country with such distinguished honour; 


and the pall was supported by Vice-Ad- 
mirals Sir Henry Bayntun, K.C.B., Sir 
William Hargood, K.C.B., and Richard 
Dacres, and Rear-Adm rals Joseph Ful- 
ler, Charles Cunningham, and Robert 
R. Fitzgerald. 

There are several engraved portraits 
of Sir Edward Berry; two of them are 
from a miniature by Grimaldi, and 
another was drawn and engraved by 
Orme. 





CapTAIn SiR WiLLIAM BoLtTon, 


Dec. 16. At Cossey, Norfolk, Sir 
William Bolton, Kuight, a Captain in 
the Royal Navy, nephew by marriage to 
the immortal! Nelson. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
William Bolton, Rector of Hollesby in 
Saffolk and Brancaster in Norfolk, a 
brother of Thomas Bolton, Esq., who 
married Lord Nelson’s eldest sister. He 
commenced his naval career under the 
auspices of his illustrious kinsman at 
the commencement of 1793, and con- 
tinued to serve with him, as a Midship- 
man and Lieutenant, during the greater 
part of the French revolutionary war. 
He was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1801, appointed to the 
Childers sloop of war in 1803, and posted 
April 10, 1805. 

Captain Bolton subsequently com- 
manded the Eurydice, Druid, Endymion, 
and Forth frigates, on the Mediter- 
ranean, Irish, Channel, and North 
American stations. Among the captures 
made by him in those ships were, le 
Basque, French national brig of 16 guns 
and 112 men, laden with flour, &c. for 
the relief of Guadaloupe; le Milan, 
privateer, of 14 guns and 80 men ; and 
the Regent, American letter-of-marque, 
of 5 guns and 35 men. 

Captain Bolton was knighted May 18, 
1803, in consequence of being appointed 
by Lord Nelson to be installed as his 
proxy at the installation of the Knights 
of the Bath, which took place on the 
following day. He married his first 
cousin Catharine, second daughter of the 
before-mentioned Thomas Bolton, Esq. 
of Cranwick, in Norfolk, whose son is 
the heir presumptive to the Nelson 
Earidom. 





R. P. JopreE.t, Eso, 


Jan. 26. At his house in Portland- 
place, aged 85, Richard Paul Jodrell, 
Esq. D.C.L., F.R.S. and S.A. Deputy 
Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for 
the counties of Oxford, Derby, Norfolk, 
and Middlesex; father of Sir Richard 
Paul Jodrell, Bart. 
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Mr. Jodrell was descended from an 
ancient family, originally of Derby- 
shire, and afterwards of Staffordshire. 
His great-grandfather, Paul Jodrell, Esq. 
who died in 1728, was for forty-three 
years Clerk of the House of Commons, 
His father, of the same name, was Soli- 
citor-general to Frederick Prince of 
Wales; and married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Warner of North Elmham, in 
Norfolk, Esq. They had three sons: 
the subject of this memoir; Sir Paul 
Jodrell, M.D., who was knighted in 
1787, and, having been physician to the 
Nabob of Arcot, died at Madras in 1803; 
and Henry Jodrell, Esq. a Commissioner 
of Bankrupts, and M.P., who died in 
1814. 

Mr. Jodrell was born Nov. 13, 1745, 
and, having lost his father in 1751, bad 
lived in possession of his paternal estates 
for nearly eighty years. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Hertford College, 
Oxford ; and bis attachment to his clas- 
sical studies was evinced by his compo- 
sitions in the Musz Etonenses and by 
subsequent more laborious publications. 
To the supplementary Notes of Potter’s 
Eschylus, printed in 1778, be was a con- 
tributor; in 1781 he published in two 
volumes 8vo, ‘Illustrations of Euripides, 
on the Ion and Bacche ;”’ and in 1790, 
another volume ‘ On the Alcestis” (see 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. viii. p. 102, 
vol. ix. p. 68; and a Review in our 
vol. LX. p. 547; and also in Cradock’s 
Memoirs, vol. iv. will be found four 
letters of Mr. Jodrell relating to the 
copy of Euripides, formerly belonging to 
Milton, which was in Mr. Cradock’s 
possession). The modern drama, also, as 
well as the ancient, shared Mr. Jodrell’s 
attention. ‘ A Widow and no Widow, 
a dramatic piece of three acts” by him, 
was acted at the Haymarket in 1779, 
and printed in 1780, 8vo. It appears 
from the Monthly Review, (vol. Ixv. 
p. 233) that living characters were de- 
picted among the dramatis persone; 
‘© the artist is a coarse painter, but com- 
monly hits off a striking likeness.’”” At 
. the same theatre, in 1783, was performed 
with success his ** Seeing is Believing,” 
in one act, printed in 1786. His tra- 
gedy, called ** The Persian Heroine,” 
having been rejected by the managers of 
the two great theatres, (the particulars 
of which transactions are given in the 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 2.) was 
printed in 1786, 8vo. and 4to. In the 
following year he published ‘ Select 
Dramatic Pieces; some of which have 
been acted on provincial theatres, others 
Have been written for private perform- 
ance and country amusement ;” and con- 
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sisting of, Who’s Afraid? a farce; the 
Buarding School Miss, a comedy; One 
and All, a farce ; the Disguise, a comedy ; 
the Musico, a farce ; and the Bulse, a 
dramatic piece.* He also published in 
4to. 1785, * The Knight and Friars,’’ an 
historie tale, from Heywood's Douvesxesoy ; 
**the work of three mornings in the 
Christmas holidays.” 

In 1784 Mr. Jodrell became a member 
of the club founded at the Essex Head, 
for the purpose of cheering the declining 
days of Dr. Johnson, and, it is believed, 
that he and the late Mr. Chamberlain 
Clark, who died a few days before bim, 
were * positively the last” survivors 
of that celebrated literary fraternity. 
Mr. Jodrell was elected a Felluw of the 
Royal Society in 1772, and of the Sue 
ciety of Antiquaries in 1784. He was 
created D.C.L. at Oxford, July 4, 1793. 

At the general election 1790, Mr. 
Jodrell was returned one of the barons 
in Parliament for Seaford; but by the 
decision of a committee, which was not 
given until the second session, he was 
declared not duly elected on the 19th 
of March 1792. However, when Mr. 
Sargent was made Clerk of the Ordnance 
in Jan. 1794, he was re-elected for the 
same place; but after the dissolution in 
1796 he did not again sit in the House. 

With advancing years, the mind of 
Mr. Jodrell bad become obscured, and 
from the year 1822 he gradually sunk, 
until he reached total and absolute in- 
capacity. It became necessary, from in- 
sidious attempts made on his impaired 
understanding, to throw legal protection 
over his person and property, which was 
effected, after the proper investigation, 
before a commission de lunatico ingui- 
rendo. 

Mr. Jodrell married May 19, 1772, his 
second cousin Vertue, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Edward Hase, of Sall, 
in Norfolk, Esq., who was the second son 
of Jobn Hase, of Great Melton, in Nor- 
folk, Esq., by Mary, daughter of Edward 
Lombe, of Weston, Esq., and aunt to 
Mr. Jodrell’s mother. By this lady, who 
died May 23, 1806, he had five sons and 


* In the Biographia Dramatica, edited 
by Stephen Jones, there is very great 
confusion respecting Mr. Jodrell. He is 
divided into two, and yet under both 
heads it is his brother who is described 
instead of himself. This arose in some 
measure from his bearing the name of 
Paul and bis brother being known as Sir 
Paul Jodrell; but common care was 
not taken. His brother, however, (as 
we learn from a private letter) was 
author of a farce acted at Colman’s 
Theatre ; but the title does not appear. 
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twodaughters: 1. Paul and 2. Paul, who 
both died in infancy ; 3. Sir Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Bart. of Magdalen hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1806, who succeeded to his ba- 
ronetcy in 1817, on the death of his 
great uncle Sir John Lombe, who took 
that name instead of Hase in 1762, and 
was created a Baronet in 1784; he 
married in 1814, Amelia Carbline King, 
daughter of the Earl of Kingston, and 
has several children; 4. Edward Jodrell, 
Esq. of Trin. coll. Oxford, M.A. 1811; 
be married in 1812, Mary, 4th daughter 
of Wm. Lowndes Stone, of Brightwell, in 
Oxfordshire, Esq. and has issue ; 5. the 
Rev. Sheldon Jodrell, of Trin. coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1815, Rector of Saxlingham in 
Norfolk; 6. Sophia ; and 7. Louisa (twin 
with Suphia), who was married to Rich. 
Jennings, Esq. and died in 1826. 





T. S. W. Samwe tt, Eso. 

Jan. 15. At Upton Hall, near North- 
ampton, Thomas Samwell Watson Sam- 
well, Esq. for upwards of forty years one 
of His Majesty’s acting Justices of the 
Peace for the county, a Deputy-Lieut., 
and Verdurer of Whittlebury Forest. 

He was the eldest son of ‘Thos, Ather- 
ton Watson, Esq. of Bedlington in Nor- 
thumberland, by Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Samwell, the second Baronet 
of Upton, (and his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Clarke, of Chiicot 
in Derbyshire), and sister and heiress 
to Sir Wenman Samwell, the 4thand last 
Baronet. On the decease of Sir Wen- 
man in 1789, the family estates de- 
volved, under the limitations of the will 
of Sir Thomas the third Baronet, to his 
nephew Mr. Watson, who adopted the 
name and arms of Samwell, by Act of 
Parliament in the following year.—A pe- 
digree of the family will be found in 
Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, 
vol. I. p. 224. 

In the early part of his life Mr, Sam- 
well was in the army, and for several 
years in active service in America and 
the West Indies. Whilst attached to the 
15th Foot, he was taken prisoner at St. 
Eustatia. After his return to England, 
he was, in 1803, appointed Lieut.-Col. 
of the old Northamptonshire militia, and 
in 1813 Lieut.-Col. commandant of the 
central regiment of Northamptonsbire 
Local Militia. 

Few persons have passed a more active 
and useful life, being always ready to af- 
ford his services at the call of his coun- 
try and his friends, and ever accessible 
to persons of ail ranks. 

He married at St. Kitt’s, April 15, 
1780, Frances, second daughter of the 
Rev. Hen. Seymour Perfect ; but, having 
had no issue, is succeeded in his estates 
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by his next brother, Wenman Langham 
Watson Samwell, Esq. His remains were 
deposited in the family vault at Upton, 
on the 27th of January, 





T. G. Branston, Eso. 

Feb. 3. At Skreens, near Chelmsford, 
Thomas Gardiner Bramston, Esq., late 
M.P. for Essex. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas 
Berney Bramston, Esq., who was Knight 
in Parliament for that county from 
1779 to 1802, and who died in 1813, at 
the age of 80. The gentleman now de- 
ceased came forward only on the death 
of Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, in March 
1830. He then declared that ‘* his po- 
litical principles, which had been adopt- 
edin his early youth, would ever remain 
the same. He looked to the Bill of 
Rights alone for the privileges and the 
rights of the people. He looked to the 
time of the Revolution, and avowed him- 
self of those principles which, in confur- 
mity with tbe coronation oath, declared 
that a sovereign of these realms should 
be a Protestant; and that the bishops, 
clergy, and the church were to be main- 
tained in their rights and privileges,” 

After a contest of five days, be was 
declared duly elected, having polled 
1,840 votes, and Henry John Conyers, 
Esq. the opposing candidate, 661. 

The fatigues of his Parliamentary du- 
ties, however, proved tuo great for bim. 
The late hours of the House were ill- 
suited to the regularity of his domestic 
habits; this, and his anxiety to serve 
his constituents, added to the sudden 
transitions from heat to cold on the 
breaking up of the House, produced in- 
disposition, accompanied by inflamma. 
tion. Under these circumstances he 
declined his honourable post at the 
general election in August. He was sup- 
posed tu be recovering from his tedious 
illness, when his life was suddenly closed 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel. 

As a private gentleman, he was be- 
loved for the benevolence of bis dis- 
position, which rendered him accessible 
to the humblest class: and in bis public 
character aS a magistrate he distin- 
guished himself by his unwearied vigi- 
Jance and anxious exertions for the 
public benefit. He was a liberal patron 
of all charitable institutions, and by his 
conduct through life he has secured a 
lasting respect to his memory. 

Mr. Bramston married, Feb. 6, 1796, 
Miss Blaauw, daughter of Wm. Biaauw, 
Esq., of Queen Anne-street, by whom 
he had a numerous family. His son, 
Thomas William Bramston, Esq. married 
Aug. 12, 1830, Eliza, daughter of the 
late Adm. Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. 
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Joun Tuomas Batt, Esq. 


March 8. At his seat, New Hall, 
Wiltshire, John Thomas Batt, Esq. M.A, 
Barrister at Law, and une of His Majes- 
ty’s Justices of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieuts. for that county. 

He was descended from a respectable 
family long resident in the parish of 
Downton, being the son of John Thomas 
Batt, M.D., and grandson of William 
Batt, Esq, by Martha, daughter and 
heiress of Jonathan Clarke, of Nunton- 
House, Esq. whose ancestors were set- 
tled there, and at Falston in the same 
county, as early as the reign of Elizabeth, 
Educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, Oxford, Mr. Batt early acquired 
and cultivated the acquaintance and 
friendship of many of the most prominent 
characters which distinguished the latter 
part of the last century. Having been 
called to the bar, he for some time went 
the western circuit, where he obtained 
the confidence of the future premier 
William Pitt, and when that statesman 
came into power, he soon gratified his 
own feelings of friendship by placing 
Mr. Batt in an honourable and lucrative 
Office, we believe that of Auditor for the 
Irish Accounts. In this situation he re- 
mained many years, enjoying the society 
of Archbishop Markham, Bishop Bar- 
rington, Brown, Skinner, Gibbon the 
Historian (who chose him for an execu- 
tor), Lord Sheffield, and many others 
equally eminent in public life. 

On the death of his uncle, Wm. Batt, 
of Nunton and New Hall, without chil- 
dren, the subject of this memoir (who 
Jan. 14, 1794, married Susan, daughter 
of James Neave of Nunton, Esq.) suc- 
ceeded to the family property; when he 
exercised his taste by architectaral im- 
provements on his mansion-house, and 
ornamented it by a valuable collection of 
paintings. The grounds he adorned with 
plantations, which he had the rare hap- 
piness of enjoying in their maturity. 

*¢ Ingentem meminit parco qui germine 
quercum, 
AEquevumque videt consenuisse senem.”’ 


In this elegant retirement, which was 
exchanged in the season for the society 
of London, he passed the latter years of 
his life; and those who enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance, will bear witness with the 
writer, how truly the reality of that de- 
lightful picture of cultivated and digni- 
fied old age, represented by his favourite 
Cicero, was exemplified in bis person. 
His classical stores, the fruit of a sound 
and early scholarship, were ever at hand, 
tu illustrate these varied anecdotes of 
times past with which he delighted the 
visitors at his hospitable and elegant 
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entertainments; and bis mind, refreshed 
by daily converse with the best authors 
of ancient and modern literature, re- 
mained fresh and vivid amidst the 
increasing infirmities which pressed, 
though with a gentle hand, on his green 
old age. Equally ready to discuss the 
merits of the classics, the characters of 
his contemporaries, or the polities and 
general topics of the day, the least ob- 
serving could scarcely fail to remark the 
peculiar vigour and versatility of intel- 
lect, which at his age would rapidly pass 
from subjects of grave research to enter 
with ease into the pursuits and amuse- 
ments of the young, or adapt itself to 
the spirit and vivacity of female con- 
versation, Perbaps no one more tho- 
Tougbly possessed the art of aptly ac- 
commodating his discourse to bis different 
companions, without forgetting what was 
due to himself; and the ‘* comitate con- 
dita gravitas” which marked his address, 
was in him not the effort of affectation, 
but the expression of a dignified feeling 
in his mind. His observations were aided 
by a diction and voice which a Greek 
would have called mellifluous. ‘* Ter- 
tiam enim jam ztatem hominum vive- 
bat ; nec erat ei verendum, ne vera dese 
predicans, nimis videretur aut insolens, 
aut loquax. Erenim (ut ait Homerus,) 
ex ejus lingua melle dulcior fluebat 
oratio.” 

To these minor qualifications were 
added the more important features of 
unobtrusive piety, active benevolence, 
and domestic worth. He saw the gradual 
approach of dissolution with a reflecting 
but fortified mind, and, though acknow- 
ledging his enjoyment in those comforts 
and rational recreations which the un- 
wearied attentions of his amiable family 
still afforded him, he nevertheless pro- 
fessed a submissive and christian resig- 
nation tothe universal law of our nature, 
and a humble confidence in the mérey 
of that Providence in another state, 
which in this had happily conducted bim 
so far beyond the usual term allotted to 
our existence, 





CaPTain STONE. 


Feb. 27. At the Royal Military Col- 
lege, near Bagshot, aged 84, Captain 
Charles Stone, formerly of the i6th re- 
giment of Light Dragoons, and many 
years Paymaster of that Institution. 

Captain Stone was actively employed 
in America during the war of the Revo- 
lotion, and was present with a patrol of 
his regiment, commanded by the late 
Earl Harcourt, when it intercepted and 
made prisoner Gen. Lee, of the American 
army, (see the memoir of Earl Harcourt, 
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in our last volume, pt. ii. p.177), while 
the English troops lay at Pennington in 
1776. During his passage home to 
England, he was taken in the English 
Channel by a privateer, and detained a 
prisoner in France for about a year. 
He acted against the ‘* No Popery” 
rioters in London, in the year 1780, at 
the head of a small party of his regi- 
ment, with great prudence and firmness; 
and his exertions materially tended to 
repress the popular frenzy, then so pre- 
valent in the metropolis. He also served 
on the Staff of the Army in Holland at 
different times, under some of the best 
officers in the British Army, of whom it 
may be sufficient to mention the names 
of the gallant and lamented Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie and General Sir David 
Dundas, the celebrated tactician. Capt. 
Stone was esteemed a brave and excel- 
lent officer, and was partly instrumental 
in the introduction of the sword exercise 
into the British Cavalry in 1795 and 
1796. In private life, his conduct was 
irreproachable, and always marked by 
strict and inflexible integrity. 





Witiiam Jones, Eso. 

‘eb. 17. At his house in Brighton, 
aged 68, William Jones, Esq. of Islington, 
and of the firm of W. & S. Jones, Opti- 
cians, Holborn. 

He was brought forward under his 
father John Jones, an optician of some 
eminence, and early discovered an ex- 
traordinary force of understanding, with 
a disposition to cultivate it to the ut- 
most, in mathematical and philosophical 
research, which was much assisted by 
his frequent intercourse with that very 
eminent optician and voluminous writer 
Mr. Benjamin Martin, of Fleet-street. 
He also employed his leisure bours in 
privately teaching Astronomy, Mathe- 
matics, and Practical Surveying, and in 
a few instances gave public lectures on 
Astronomy. 

These circumstances introduced him 
to the society of the most eminent 
mathematical and astronomical profes- 
sors of the time, Drs. Priestley, Hutton, 
Maskelyne, Professor Vince, and others. 
But during these pursuits, his industry 
and attention, in conjunction with his 
brother and surviving partuer Samuel 
Jones, were constantly exercised in an 
extensive practical execution of his pro- 
fession, which proved the means of intro- 
ducing many skilful workmen as manu- 
facturers of optical! and mathematical 
instruments. 

Mr. W. Jones published Descriptions 
of the Orrery; of a Case of Mathe- 
matical Instruments; and of Hadley’s 
Quadrant. The whole of the late 
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George Adams’s Works were re-pub- 
lished by him, with additions and im- 
provements. To the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and Rees’s Encyclopedia he was 
a considerable contributor. 

In the latter period of his life he was 
obliged by illness to withdraw from the 
anxiety of business, and chiefly resided 
at Brighton, where he was never so 
pleasingly engaged as in imparting his 
knowledge to his young and scientific 
friends. In society he was cheerful and 
interesting, full of philosophical and 
literary anecdotes, which he often dealt 
out with great good humour. He has 
left the entire of his property (excepting 
a few legacies), including an extensive 
library of searce mathematical bovks, to 
his brother Samuel Jones. 





THomas Payne, Eso. 

March 15. Iu his 79th year, Thomas 
Payne, esq. many years an eminent book- 
seller in Pall-mall, and so highly respect- 
ed in the literary world, that perhaps it 
would be difficult to -mention a gentle- 
man of his profession, whose loss will 
be more generally and deeply regretted. 

Mr. Payne inberited the character as 
well as the name of his excellent father. 
The epithet of honest, it has been ob- 
served, was so entirely hereditary, as to 
be allowed, not by common but by uni- 
versal consent, to descend, without any 
bar, from father to son. 

Mr. Payne, senior, died in 1799, after 
having been, for more than forty years, 
a bookseller of the bighest reputation, at 
the Mews-gate. He was a native of 
Brackley in Northamptonshire, and be- 
gan his career in Round-court in the 
Strand. Here, after being for some 
time an assistant to bis elder brother 
Olive Payne (with whom the scheme of 
printing catalogues is said to have ori- 
ginated), he commenced bookseller on 
his own account, and issued a miscella- 
neous catalogue, dated Feb. 29, 1740, 
which was almost the first of its kind. 

From this situation he removed to the 
Mews-gate, in 1750, whence he issued 
an almost annual succession of cata- 
Jogues, beginning in 1755, and conti- 
nued till the year 1790, when he re- 
signed business to his eldest son, the 
more immediate subject of this memoir, 
wbo had for nearly twenty years been 
his partner, and now opened a new lite- 
rary channel by a correspondence with 
Paris, whence he brought, in 1793, the 
library of the celebrated Lamoignon. 
Before his time, the little shop at the 
Mews-gate had become the constant 
resort of men of ravk and literature, 
and is often mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of scholars and antiquaries as 
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their daily resort for conversation, and 
their daily resource when in quest of 
books of rarity and value. Mr. Payne 
senior died February 9, 1799, in his 
eighty-second year, and was buried at 
Fiuchley, wear the remains of his wife 
and brother. Of his family the only 
survivor is his daughter, Mrs. Burney, 
widow of the late Admiral Burney. 

Mr. Payne, his eldest son, was born 
Oct. 10, 1752, and was educated at M. 
Metayer’s, a classical school of reputa- 
tion in Charterhouse Square. His fa- 
ther was anxious that he should be in- 
structed in every branch of education 
necessary to an intimate acquaintance 
with the contents and reputation of 
books in foreign languages. This ini- 
tiation into the history of books, the 
late Mr. Payne augmented, even to a 
high degree of critical knowledge, by 
frequent tours on the Continent, and 
particularly by an amicable intercourse 
with the eminent scholars and collect- 
ors, whose conversation for many years 
formed the attraction of his well-fre- 
quented premises; and perhaps there is 
no public or private library now exist- 
ing that has not been indebted to the 
extensive pufchases which his judgment 
enabled him to make both at home and 
abroad.—We need only appeal to the 
Roxburgh, Borromeo, Larcher, and Mac- 
arthy collections ; and to the very co- 
pious, correct, and, we may add, scien- 
tific catalogues which have issued from 
his establishment for some years past— 
catalogues not only requisite for the 
immediate purposes of sale, but as books 
of reference for the completion of every 
library, and as highly promoting that 
taste for bibliography, which began and 
was perfected in his time. 

Confidence was uniformly placed in 
his judgment and opinion by the most 
eminent and curious collectors, which 
themselves or their survivors are now 
eager to acknowledge by every expres- 
sion of esteem, and every testimony of 
regret. Another trait of bis character 
has frequently been brought forward, 
and can never be forgot—the readiness 
with which he assisted literary men in 
their pursuits, by furnishing them with 
books not easily procured, and by point- 
ing out sources of information, to which 
retired scholars seldom have access. 

After carrying on business at the 
Mews-gate, almost from his infancy, 
Mr. Payne removed, in 1806, to Pall- 
mall, where his stock, now amazingly 
increased and increasing, could be seen 
to the greatest advantage, and where his 

“learned friends had a place of assembling 
more commodious than any in London, 
In 1813 he took into partnership Mr. 
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Henry Foss, who had been his appren- 
tice. 

Mr. Payne enjoyed for many years an 
excellent state of health, but in 1825 
became sensible of much weakness, and 
was obliged to desist from his favourite 
relaxation of travelling. He bad occa- 
sional returns of apparent strength, but 
on Tuesday evening the 8th of March, he 
experienced an apoplectic attack, under 
which he languished until the 15th, 
when he breathed his last; and it is a 
source of consolation two all his friends, 
that during the whole week it did not 
appear that his sufferings had been acute. 

In point of integrity Mr. Payne was 
the legitimate successor of his father, 
but it yet remains to be added (for the 
present writer cannot easily depart from 
the subject) that his personal excellence 
was kindness of temper, and a gentle- 
man-like suavity of manners. He was 
not indeed exempt from the provoca- 
tions of pertness and ingratitude, but 
resentment did not enter into his com- 
position. When angry, which was but 
seldom, he seemed rather to be acting 
a part, and he acted it ill, and gave it 
up soon, to return to what formed the 
charm of his company, the natural equa- 
bility and calmness of his temper. 

His friendships, many of long stand- 
ing, were inviolable. In conversation, 
as may be expected, he discovered much 
acquaintance with literary history and 
anecdote, and his communications were 
the more interesting, as he had survived 
all his brethren, and was at the time of 
his death the father of the booksellers. 
But such was his modest deference to 
his friends, that he was, especially of 
late years, far oftener a hearer than a 
speaker, and willingly gave way to the 
vivacity of youth, It was this happy 
temper which endeared him-to all who 
lived with him in intimacy, and with 
these we have more than once heard it 
as a question, whether Mr, Payne could 
possibly have an enemy. 

Mr. Payne was interred in the parish 
church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, on 
Thursday the 24tb. R. 8. 





Mr. N. T. CarrincTon. 

Sept. 2. At his son’s house, in St, 
James’s-street, Bath, after long and 
patiently-endured suffering, from con- 
sumption, aged 53, Mr. N. T. Carring- 
ton, author of ‘“ Dartmoor,’’ ‘ The 
Banks of Tamar,” “ My Native Vil- 
lage,’’ and other poems. 

He was born at Plymouth in the year 
1777. His parents were engaged in a 
retail grocery business, and, at one 
period of their lives, were possessed of 
considerable property. His father was 
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also employed, in some capacity, in the 
Plymouth Arsenal. When the subject of 
our memoir had attained his fifteenth 
year, his father proposed to apprentice 
him to Mr. Foot, then First Assistant in 
the Plymouth Dock Yard. On this subject 
we are enabled to quote Mr. Carring- 
ton’s own words,—‘*A handsome sum 
of money was to have been paid down 
as the price of my admission into the 
Yard as Mr. Foot’s apprentice. Such 
things were allowed then; I believe that 
they now manage very differently. In 
cousequence, however, of some differ- 
ence, [ was finally bound apprentice to 
Mr. Thomas Fox, a measurer. 

“ I was totally unfit, however, for the 
profession. Mild and meek by nature, 
fond of literary pursuits, and inordi- 
nately attached to reading, it is strange 
that a mechanical profession should 
have been chosen for me. It was prin- 
cipally, however, my own fault. My 
father was attached to the Dock Yard, 
and wished to see me in it ; and as the 
popular prejudice in those days among 
the boys of the town was in favour of 
the business of a shipwright, I was car- 
ried away by the prevailing mania, and 
was accordingly bound apprentice. This, 
however, bad scarcely been done when 
1 repented ; and too late found that I had 
embraced a calling foreign to my in- 
clinations. Dissatisfaction followed, and 
the noise and bustle of a Dock Yard 
were but ill suited to a mind predisposed 
to reflection and the quietest and most 
gentle pursuits. The ruffianism (1 will 
not change the term) of tuo many of 
the apprentices, and, indeed, of too many 
of the men, sickened me. Let no parent 
place his child in the Dock Yard at Ply- 
mouth, unless he have previously ascer- 
tained that his health, strength, personal 
courage, and general habits of thinking 
and acting, will make him a match 
for the desperate spirits with whom he 
will have to contend. I hope that the 
condition of the Yard in respect to the 
apprentices is ameliorated. now; but I 
cannot help, although I have been eman- 
cipated so long, and am now 53 years 
of age—I cannot, I say, refrain from 
registering my detestation of the black- 
guardism which did prevail in the Yard 
at the time of my unfortunate appren- 
ticeship.” 

The above observations (written short- 
ly before his decease) have been found 
in a rough memorandum-book, accom- 
panied by the following nute to his 
eldest son, now proprietor of the Bath 
Chronicle, 

** Dear Henry, 

“1 have been repeatedly spoken to by 

various. persuns to leave some account 
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of my life (My life) which, say they, if 
hereafter prefixed to my ‘* Remains,” 
may probably be productive of some be- 
nefit tothe family. It is this considera- 
tion, my dear son, and this only, that 
prompts me to leave you some materials 
from which you may draw up a memoir. 
Let it be as correct, and as near the 
spirit of the MS. as possible.—I am, my 
dear Henry, your affectionate father, 
‘*N. T. CarrincTon.” 

This brief epistle is admirably  illus- 
trative of Mr. Carrington’s characteristic 
modesty ; and it is much to be regret- 
ted that he did not commence the task 
at an earlier period, as it may be safely 
said that his complete autobiography 
would have possessed considerable in- 
terest. We have quoted the whole of 
these hasty memoranda (for they are 
nothing else), with the exception of a 
few prefatory lines. 

To resume our simple narrative: —Our 
poet’s occupation in Plymouth Dock 
Yard grew every day more irksome to 
him, and, after remaining there about 
four years, he, to use a common phrase, 
resolved on “ running away,” having in 
vain endeavoured to. prevail on his pa- 
rents to place bim in a situation more 
consonant with his favourite pursuits, 
On leaving the Dock Yard, not knowing 
whither to turn his steps, be, in amor 
ment of bitter desperation, caused by 
the injustice with which he thought his 
parents had treated him, entered him- 
self as a seaman on board a ship-of-war, 
and served in the action which took 
place off Cape Finisterre, Feb. 14th, 
1797. His first verses on record were 
written in commemoration of this event ; 
they attracted the notice of his Captain, 
who, perceiving that he deserved a bet- 
ter situation, and that some very un- 
toward circumstances must have occur- 
red to induce him to seek this line of 
life, gave him his liberty and sent him 
home to his nativetown. Hethen com- 
menced the business of a public teacher 
at Plymouth- Dock (now Devonport), and 
speedily attracted considerable atten- 
tion by his acuteness in his modes of in- 
struction. It should be here observed, 
that Mr. Carrington was indebted en- 
tirely to his intense love of reading and 
research for the knowledge which he 
possessed ; and he has often been heard 
to remark, that he recollects having 
learned nothing of consequence at schoot 
with the exception of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the elements of English 
grammar. He subsequently went to 
Maidstone, in Kent, where he opened 
school. He remained in that town 
about three years, and it may be ob- 
served that, in after life, he frequently 
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dwelt with great delight on his recol- 
lections of the scenery around Maid- 
stone, and the character of what he used 
to term “ its fine spirited inhabitants.”’ 

At the solicitations of a circle of 
friends at Plymouth-Dock, who wished 
him to undertake the education of their 
sons, he returned in 1808 to that town, 
after a residence in Maidstone of abuvut 
two years; and the academy which he 
then established he continued to con- 
duct till within six months of his death, 
being a period of twenty-two years of 
unceasing toil. This long course of si- 
lently-discharged duty presents none of 
those points of inciting interest which 
occur in the lives of men of more pre- 
carious and more stirring fortunes. 
During nearly the whole of the above- 
named period, Mr Carrington was em- 
ployed, in his laborious duties as a pub- 
lic teacher, from seven in the morning 
in summer till balf-past seven in the 
evening ; in the winter bis labours com- 
menced at nine in the morning and con- 
tinued till eight at night... lt was after 
this hour that he found his only oppor- 
tunities of cultivating the taste for lite- 
rature with which he had been gifted by 
nature. Although passionately fund of 
composition, he never suffered it to in- 
terfere in the slightest way with the 
more important duties of his station, 
and of this he frequently spoke with the 
exultation arising from the conscious- 
ness of his never having sacrificed busi- 
ness to inclination. The nature, how- 
ever, of Mr. Carrington’s studies cannot 
be better learned than from the follow- 
ing brief and affecting address prefixed 
to the first edition of his ‘* Banks of 
Tamar.” 

© To the Reader. 

*¢ The severity of criticism may be 
softened by the intimation that the 
MSS. of this volume passed from the 
author to his printer without having 
been inspected by any literary friend. 

“ Other circumstances, very unfa- 
vourable to literary composition, have 
attended this work. In the celebrated 
tale of ‘Old Mortality’ Mr Pattieson, 
the village teacher, after describing with 
admirable fidelity his anxious and dis- 
tressing labours during the day, ob- 
serves, ‘The Reader may have some 
conception of the relief which a solitary 
walk, in the cool of a fine summer even- 
ing, affords to the head which has ached 
and the nerves which have been shat- 
tered for so many hours in plying the 
task of public instruction.’ 

*6¢My chief haunt,’ he continues, 
fin these hours of golden leisure, is the 
banks of the small stream which, wind- 
ing through a lone vale of green 
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bracken, passes in front of the village 
school-house,” &c. But the teacher 
of Gandercleugh possessed advantages 
which never fell to the lot of the writer 
of this work. Engaged, like that far- 
famed personage, in the education of 
youth, his labours have seldom been 
relinquished till the close of our longest 
summer evenings, when, instead of re- 
tiring to the banks of a beautiful stream, 
he has almost uniformly been driven by 
business connected with bis arduous 
profession, or by literary cares, to his 
solitary study at home. There, de- 
pressed by the previous fatigues of the 
day, he has occasionally indulged in 
composition; and hence this volume, 
the production of many a pensive ab- 
stracted hour.” 

Columns of description could not con- 
vey a better idea of the difficulties.under 
which the * Banks of Tamar” was com- 
posed, than is cunveyed in the above 
few simple words. The first edition of 
this poem appeared in 1820. He bad, 
previously to the printing of this work, 
published many little fugitive poems of 
great beauty, and which attracted much 
attention, particularly in Devonshire, 
where the author was best known. He 
next published ‘* Dartmoor, a descrip- 
tive poem,” the first edition of which 
appeared in 1826. This poem was writ- 
ten for the purpose of being submitted 
for the premium offered about two years 
before, for the best poem on that subject, 
by the Royal Society of Literature. By 
some accident the premium was awarded 
three or four months before Mr. Carring- 
ton was aware that the time of presen- 
tation had arrived. It is needless to say 
that his poem was not forwarded to the 
Society ; the author threw it by with- 
out entertaining the slightest intention 
of ever publishing an effusion on what 
he imagined the bulk of the reading 
public would think a most unpromising 
subject. By some chance, however, the 
poem came under the notice of W. 
Burt, esq., Secretary of the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce, who persuaded 
Mr. Carrington to publish it ; and it ac- 
cordingly appeared, with explanatory 
notes by that gentleman. © Dartmoor” 
met with far greater success than the 
author had ever dared to anticipate. 
It was received with much delight by 
the public ; it was very highly spoken of 
by the periodical press, and the conse- 
quence was that a second edition was 
called for not more than two months 
after the appearance of the first, 

We are now approaching a very pain- 
ful portion of our poet’s story. Two or 
three years before the publication of 
* Dartmoor,” the town of Devonport 
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was seized with an unaccountable mania 
for Subscription Schools; by the estab- 
lishment of the first of these academies 
Mr Carrington’s prosperity, in common 
with that of several other public teachers 
residing in the town, was materially in- 
jured. He still, however, struggled on, 
though the circumstance of his having a 
large family dependent on bis exertions 
rendered the decrease of income, caused 
by the Subscription Schyouls, to be very 
severely felt by him. Towards the close 
of 1827-he was attacked by incipient 
consumption, and in a few months it 
was apparent that the disease would in- 
evitably be fatal. He still, however, at- 
tended unceasingly to his school, and, 
although reduced to a mere skeleton, and 
weak as an infant, he continued to dis- 
charge his scholastic duties till March 
1850, a period of nearly three years, 
when he became so completely worn 
out, by the inroads of the deadly com- 
plaint with which he was afflicted, that 
he was obliged to cease all further efforts, 
The most affecting incidents could be 
related of his noble independence of 
mind during the distressing sufferings 
with which he had to contend, but it 
would not be well to fill the public ear 
with those private matters, though 
many—many years must elapse before 
they will be effaced from the memory of 
his friends and connections. It was 
during his illness, and in as enfeebled a 
state of body as ever man composed in, 
that Mr Carrington wrote and prepared 
for the press his last publication—‘* My 
Native Village; and other poems.” In 
“« My Native Village” he frequently al- 
ludes, in affecting terms, to the painful 
nature of his situation. He introduces 
the book to the public in the following 
words :— 

“1 have not published any new vo- 
lume since the publication of ‘ Dart- 
moor’ so many years ago. A severe and 
protracted illness has prevented me from 
writing a poem of any length, and if the 
reader should occasionally perceive traces 
of langour in the present publication, I 
trust he will impute them to the proper 
cause. I am not, however, without hope 
that, although this volume was com- 
posed under some of the most distressing 
circumstances that ever felk to the lot 
of man, the ingenuous critic will find, 
in some pages, reasons for commenda- 
tion.” 

In this poem, as we before observed, 
he alludes most feelingly to his un- 
toward lot. The following lines, refer- 
ring to the ‘Pleasant Bard of Hare- 
wood,”’ present a touching picture of his 
own sufferings—they were prophetic of 
his rapidly approaching fate .— 
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His wanderings and his musings, hopes and fears, 
His keen- felt pleasures and his heart-wrung tears, 
Are past;---the grave closed on him ere those days 
Had — when on the scalp the snow-wreath 
He ferish'd ere his prime ; but they who know 
What ’tis to battle with a world of woe, 

From youth to elder manhood, feel too well 
That grief at last within the deepest cell 

Of the poor heart, will bring decay, and shake 
So fierce the soul, that care like age will make 
*The grasshopper a burden.’ Slowly came 

The mortal stroke, but to the end the flame 

Of poesy burnton. With feeble hand 

He touch’d his harp, but not at his command 
Came now the ancient music. Faintly fell 

On his pained ear the strains he lov’d so well, 
And then his heart was broken ! 

In the course of his illness Mr Carring- 
ton experienced much cheering kind- 
ness, not from his own townsmen, whose 
apathy towards literature is as proverbial 
now as it was when Mr Britton wrote his 
observations on Plymouth Dock, in his 
‘*¢ Beauties of England and Wales,”—it 
was not from his townsmen that Mr 
Carrington experienced the kindness 
which cheered his latter days, but from 
strangers, who knew him on'y through 
his works. Among Mr Carrington’s 
warmest-hearted friends were the Rev. 
J. P. Jones, of North Bovey, and the 
Rev. R. Mason, of Widdicombe, both 
on Dartmoor ; Geo. Harvey, esq. F.R.S. 
&e. and H. Woollcombe, esq. of Ply- 
mouth; from these gentlemen, as well 
as from his Grace the Duke of Bedfurd, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Clifford, Sir T. 
D. Acland, and other noblemen and gen- 
themen, Mr. Carrington received much 
kindness and attention ; nor let it be 
forgotten that his late Majesty George 
the Fourth was a liberal patron of our 
poet. 

In July 1830, Mr. Carrington removed 
with his family to Bath, in order to re- 
side with his son, who about that time 
had beeome proprietor of the Bath Chro- 
nicle. By this time he was in the most 
advanced stage of consumption; he 
daily grew weaker and weaker, and on the 
evening of the 2nd of September he ex- 
pired, apparently of mere weakness and 
exhaustion. As he always expressed the 
utmost horror of being buried in any of 
the ‘* great charnel houses of Bath” (as 
he used to term the burial grounds 
of that populous city), he was interred 
at Combhay, a lonely and beautiful little 
village about four miles from Bath. 

Mr Carrington’s widow and six chil- 
dren are now under the protection of 
the poet’s eldest son, Mr. H. E. Carring- 
ton, of Bath. 





SuirLtey Wooimer, Eso. 

Feb. 18. At his residence in Upper 
Southernhay, Exeter, aged 72, Shirley 
Woolmer, Esq. formerly a bookseller in 
that City. 
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As a bibliopolist |Mr. Shirley Wool- 
mer was never surpassed, whilst his in- 
defatigable exertions in the pursuit of 
the sciences of Mineralogy and Geology 
have rendered his name renowned 
amongst those who have devoted them- 
selves to these branches of useful know- 
ledge. He frequently contributed pa- 
pers on these subjects to periodical pub- 
lications (particularly our own), and it 
is some consolation tu those who hope 
to join bim in another and a better 
world, to know that his exertions ever 
tended to evhance the goodness of the 
Creator, and to vindicate his Sacred 
Book from the attempt of the sceptic 
to bring it into contempt. In our 
January Number was an article of bis 
on the Geological Effects of the Deluge, 
wherein he raised his dying voice, as it 
were, in one final effort to resist the 
torrent of infidelity and atheism. 

Those only who knew his innate good- 
ness of heart can appreciate his worth. 
To the world he was known as a keen 
investigator of science—a devout and 
eonsistent professor of the Gospel; to 
his family and connexions, asa kind and 
affectionate parent, and a close and 
steady friend, whose advice was ever 
sought in the hour of perplexity. 
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Dec. 8. At Lynn, the Rev. Ligonier 
Treadway, Vicar of Gayton, Norfolk, to 
which church he was collated in 1812 by 
the present Bishop of Norwich. 

Dec.16. Aged 67, the Rev. John Coates, 
Vicar of Addingham, Yorkshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
where he graduated B.A. 1793, as 11th Se- 
nior Optime, and M.A. 1796. He was pre- 
sented to Addingham in 1790 by Mrs. Mary 
Cunliffe. 

Dec. 26. The Rev. J. Middleton, Vicar 
of Melbourne, Derbyshire, to which he was 
lately collated by the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Dec, 28. Aged 75, the Rev. William 
Robert Wake, late Vicar of Backwell, So- 
merset, to which he was presented by the 
Rector in 1787. 

Jan. 2. At Clifton, aged 65, the Rev. 
Timothy Stonhouse Vigor, uncle to Sir John 
Brooke Stonhouse, Bart. He was the third 
son of the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, the 
third Baronet ; was of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1789, and formerly held the liv- 
ing of Sunning-hill in Berkshire. He took 
the name of Vigor by Royal sign manual in 
1795, (his sister Clarissa was the wife of 
Henry Tripp Vigor, esq.) ; and married in 
1796, Charlotte-Oliver, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Huntingford, and niece to the 
Bishop of Hereford. 

- Jan. 3. At Bruton, Som. aged 68, the 
Rev. William Cosens, Perpetual Curate of 


that chapelry, to which he was presented in 
1800 by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

Jan. 4. At Milton, near Northampton, 
aged 75, the Rev. Francis Montgomery, Rec- 
tor of Harleston. He was of Lincoln coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1780; and was presented to Har- 
leston in 1809. 

Jan. 6. In York Terrace. the Rev. Dr. 
Rolert Thomson, of Long Stowe hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Jan.9. At Lewanick, Cornwall, aged 35, 
the Rev. Samuel Archer, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1822 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. 

Jan. 9. At Southampton, aged 76, the 
Rev. J. C. Gonnet, domestic chaplain to the 
Marquess de Montmorency. He was be- 
loved by all who knew him, and in the re- 
gular habit of devoting half his salary to the 
poor. His remains were deposited in the 
St. James’s Catholic burial ground, Win- 
chester, 

Jan. 10. At Rochester, aged 42, the 
Rev. Rolert Lambe Warde, the second son of 
W. Zouch Lucas Warde, esq. of Guilsbo- 
rough, co. Northamp. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1811. 

Jan. 17. At West Bradenham, Norfolk, 
aged 76, the Rev. James Bentham, Vicar of 
that parish. He was the only son of the 
Rev. James Bentham, M.A. F.S.A. Preben- 
dary und Historian of Ely Cathedral, of 
whom a memoir will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. 111. p.484. The clergyman now 
deceased was of Cath. hall, Camb. B.A. 
1777, M.A. 1780; and was collated to Bra- 
denham in 1788 by the Hon. Dr. Yorke, 
then Bishop of Ely. He republished his 
father’s History in 1812; jointly with the 
late W. Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. 

Jan.18. “The Rev. John Wood, Vicar of 
Herne, Kent, to which chureh he was col- 
lated in 1794 by Dr. Moore, then Abp. of 
Canterbury. 

Jan. 20. At Rome, of a rapid decline, 
aged 30, the Rev. James Duff Ward, Rec- 
tur of Kingston, Hants. He was of Trin. 
coll. Camb, M.A. 182—; and was presented 
in 1827 by G. Ward, esq. 

Jan. 21, The Rev, Arthur Bold, Vicar 
of Stoke Poges, Bucks. He was of Christ- 
ch. Oxf. M.A. 1802, and was presented to 
his living in 1803 by Lord F. Osborne. 

Aged 67, the Rev. James Sewell, Vicar 
of Biddulph, Staffordshire, to which he was 
presented in 1810. 

Jan. 23. Aged 70, the Rev. Isaac Gray- 
son, Rector of St. Mary in Castlegate, York, 
and of Warthill, Yorkshire. He was for 
many years Master of the Grammar School 
now called St. Peter’s School, in York ; was 
presented to his church in that city in 1815 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon, and to Warthill 
by the Prebendary of that place in York 
Cathedral. 


Jan. 23, At Whixley, near York, aged 
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67, the Rev. Henry Lloyd, D.D. Vicar, of 
Babraham, and Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge. He was 
of Trinity college, where he graduated B. A. 
1785, being the 10th Wrangler and first 
Chancellor’s Medallist of that year, M.A. 
1788, B.D. 1799, and D.D.1804. He was 
elected Hebrew Professor in 1795, and pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Babraham by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough in 1798. 

Jan. 23. The Rev. Dr. Simpson, senior 
Minister of the Tron Church, Edinb. 

Jan.31. At Ponteland Vicarage, Nor- 
thumberland, the Rev. J. Furness, upwards 
of thirty years Curate of that parish, 

At Hough, Cheshire, aged 85, the Rev. 
Robert Hill, Rector of Great Bolas, Salop, 
and perpetual Curate of ‘Talk-o’-th’Hill, 
Staffordshire, for xffffy years a Magistrate 
for Cheshire, uncle to Gen. Lord Hill, and 
younger brother to the celebrated Rev. 
Rowland Hill. He was the seventh son of 
Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawkstone, in Shrop- 
shire, the first Bart. by Jane, dau. of Sir 
Brian Broughton, of Broughton, in Staf- 
fordshire, Bart. He was of All Souls’ coll. 
Oxf. B.C.L. 1772; was in that year pre- 
sented by his father to the Rectory of Great 
Bolas, and by Miss Wilbraham (whom he 
shortly after married) to the Rectory of St. 
Mary’s in Chester. The latter he resigned 
in 1803 to his brother Rowland, on being 
presented to Talk by the Rev. W. Hicken, 
Vicar of Audley. Mr. Hill married Mary, 
dau. and sole heiress of the Rev. John Wil- 
braham, Rector of St. Mary’s, Chester, by 
whom he had nine sons and five daughters : 
1. the Rev. Rob. Wilbraham Bromhali Hill, 
Rector of Walters Upton, Salop; who is 
deceased, but has left a family; 2. John,a 
barrister-at-law, married, and has issue; 3. 
Rowland-Alleyne; 4. Samuel, married, and 
has issue; 5. Richard; 6. Mary; 7. Mar- 
garet; 8. Brian, who died young; 9. Jane; 
10. Brian; 11. Thomas; 12. Eliza-Anne; 
13. Emma; and 14. William, who died 
young. 

At Fladbury, Wore. aged 58, the Rev. 
John Tedstill, He was of Magd.-hall, Oxf. 
M. A. 1807. 

‘el. 1. At Herongate, aged 58, the Rev. 
Harry Powell, Rector of East Horndon, 
Essex. He was of Trin. hall, Cainb. B.A. 
1793, and was presented to his benefice in 
1795. He dropped down in a fit of apo- 
plexy, in an enclosure near his house, after 
having been visiting some of his poor pa- 
rishioners, and almost immediately expired. 

Feb. 8. At Bath, aged 84, the Rev. 
William Trail, LL.D., Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Connor, F.R.S. Ed. and M.R. 
1.A. He was ason of the Right Rev. James 
Trail, Bishop of Down and Connor from 1765 
to 1783. He was for some time Professor 
of Mathematics of Glasgow, succeeding 
Robert Simpson, M.D. the editor of Euclid, 
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whose Life he published in 4to. 1812. Dr. 
Trail was also editor of the Porisms of Pappus 
and other mathematical works ; and his un- 
affected piety, unostentatious charity, and 
urbanity of manners, ensured the esteem of 
all who knew him. He married at Ediv- 
bargh, April 29, 1799, Lady Frances Char- 
teris, aunt to the present Earl of Wemyss 
and March. 

Fel. 5. Aged 35, the Rev. Charles 
Cowper Cholmondeley, Rector of Hodnet, 
and Perpetual Curate of Moreton Say, 
Shropshire. He was born at Chester, 
Sept. 28, 1785, the eldest son of Charles 
Cholmondeley, of Overlegh, esq. by Caroline- 
Eliz. 3d. dau. and co-heiress of Nicholas 
Smythe, of Cubley, in Shropsh. esq. He 
was of Brazenose coll. Oxf.; and was pre- 
sented to Hodnet with Moreton Say in 1823, 
by Richard Heber, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Hull, in the house of his 
nephew the Rev. T. Venn, aged 68, the 
Rev. George King, M.A. Prebendary of Ely, 
and Rector of Whitwell, Derbysh. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. where 
he graduated B.A. 1784, as 11th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1787; was presented to Whitwell in 
1798 by the Duke of Rutland, and collated 
to his stall at Ely in 1810 by Bp. Dampier. 

Feb. 6. Aged 33, the Rev.Hen. Brougham, 
Rector of Tallow, co. Waterford. 

Feb. 11. At Rainscombe House, Wilts, 
aged 76, the Rev. James Rogers, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Heddiagton and South Cadbury, and 
a Magistrate for the county. He was of 
Oriel college Oxf. M.A. 1780, B. & D.D. 
1800; .was presented to South Cadbury in 
1796, and instituted to Heddington in 1300, 
on his own presentation. 

Fel. 16. The Rev. Rolert Breakspear, of 
Audlem, Chesh. He was of Queen’s coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1797. 


—o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AND 17s VICINITY. 

Jan. 7. In Upper Baker-st. Major A, 
Watkins, late of Bengal Estab. 

Feb. 6. Aged 68, Mr. Wm. Atkins, who 
had been a performer at Covent Garden 
Theatre for the last thirty years, and during 
the whole of that time never had a day’s 
illness, and never neglected his duty by ab- 
sence from rehearsal in the morning, or from 
the performance of his part in the evening. 

Fel. 14. At St. James’s Palace, aged 87, 
Mrs. Anne Boscawen, who was for above 54 
years in the family of Queen Charlotte. She 
was the eldest dau. of Gen. the Hon. George 
Boscawen, by Anne, dau. of John Morley 
Trevor, of Trevallyn, co Denbigh, esq. 

Feb.19. Mr. John Thomas, auctioneer, 
King-st. Covent Garden. 

Feb. 20. Aged 74, the widow of Mr. C. 
L. Wright, many years a resident and citi- 
zen of London; dau. of the late Mr. Chas. 
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Freeth, of Bewdley, and great-grand-dau. of 
De Toney, esq. of Wolverhampton, 
whose family were descendants of a branch 
of the illustrious house of Stafford. 

Feb, 21. In Lower Seymour-st. aged 80, 
Joseph Dorin, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Kensington, Jonathan Bell, 
jun. esq. formerly of Bordeaux, and lately 
of New York. 

In Bruton-st. aged 82, Martha, widow of 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. She was the only 
child of John Eyre, of Stepney, esq., and 
was married Sept. 8, 1767, to the late Sir 
Claude Scott, Bart., who died last year (see 
vol. xc. i. 467). 

Fel. 23. In Finsbury-sq., in his 80th 
year, (at the house of his son-in-law Dr. B. 
G. Babington,) Benjamin Fayle, esq. 

In Park-crescent, aged 77, John Cha- 
mier, esq. 

Aged 85, James Bolland, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Fulham, aged 86, John 
Bell, esq., formerly of the Strand, bookseller. 
Few men have contributed more, by their 
industry and good taste, to the improve- 
ment of the graphic and typographic arts ; 
witness his beautiful editions of the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Poets” and ‘* Shakspeare.’” He was 
one of the original proprietors of the Morn- 
ing Post; and projector of that well-esta- 
blished Sunday newspaper, Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. Another of his successful projects 
was the elegant monthly publication, La 
Belle Assemblée. 

Feb.27. In Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Mrs. D. Reeve, sister to late Joshua R., esq. 

Wm. Gunnell, esq. Assistant Clerk of the 
Ingrossments of the House of Commons. 

Feb. 28. At South Lambeth, aged 67, 
Charlotte, wife of Thos. Hill, esq., formerly 
of Piccadilly. 

At Islington, Mary Frances, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Downey, one of the senior engravers 
in the Bank of Engiand, and sister of the 
Rev. R. G. Bedford, Minor Canon of Bristol. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Dr. 
Chambers, in Brook-street., aged 27, Eliz. 
wife of Rev. Francis John Stainforth, of 
Long Stow, Camb. 

Mar.1. In Hanover-st., John Fenton 
Cawthorne, esq. M.P. fur Lancaster. 

Mar. 2. Aged 28, Anna, wife of Mr. 
Duarte Dos Santos, of Foley-st. 

Mar. 3. In Sloane-st., aged 32, Capt. 
Francis Candy, Bengal N. I. 

Mar. 5. In Peckham, aged 85, G, Chou- 
mert, esq. 

At Turnham-green, Esther, wife of T. 
W. Hughes, esq. 

Mar.7. At Wandsworth, aged 53, John 
Ames, esq. of Paternoster-row, silk-manu- 
facturer. 

Mar.8. Aged 72, John Thompson, esq. 
of Upper Clapton. 
~ Aged 43, Caroline, wife of Rev. J. H. 
Evans, of Hampstead. 

In the City-road, aged 77,Hen. Munn, esqe 
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Mar. 9. Elizabeth-Florentine, wife of Mr. 
M.A. Richter, of the firm of Messrs. Treut- 
tel, Wurtz, and Co., Soho-square. 

Mar.10. In Brook-st., aged 53, Ann, 
wife of Samuel Merriman, M.D. 

In Brompton-sq., aged 80, Ann Roberts, 
late of Painswick, Glouc. 

Aged 62, Jane, wife of Thomas Ramsay, 
esq., of Camberwell-green. 

Mar. 11. In Sloane-st., Frances-Ann- 
Mary, wife of T. Hoblyn, esq. 

At Islington, aged 78, James Allies, esq. 
of Hill-house, near Worcester. 

At Kennington, Caroline, third dau. of 
late Rev. Herbert Jenkins, of Leicester. 

Mar. 14. Aged 69, Ann, wife of John 
Harcourt, esq. of Bermondsey. 

Mar. 18. In Brvad-st.-buildings, Rich. 
Clement Headington, esq. President of: the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon of 
the London Hospital. 





Berxs.—Jan. 7. At the Castle Priory, 
Wallingford, aged 66, James Blackstone, 
esq. D.C.1.. Principal of New Inn Hall, and 
Deputy Steward of the University of Ox- 
ford. He was a son of the celebrated Judge, 
and like his father was a Fellow of Ail Souls, 
where he graduated B.C.L. 1787, DC.L, 
1792. In 1793 he was appointed Vinerian 
Professor of Common Law (of which chair 
his father was the first occupant, from 1758 
to 1760) ; and in 1803 Principal of New 
Inn Hall (in which office also his father 
preceded him, from 1761 to 1766). There 
have not for many years been any other 
members of that Huuse except the Princi- 
pal. Dr. Blackstone resigned the Professor- 
ship in 1824. He has left a family. 

Lately. Aged 87, Tinomas Norton Pow- 
lett, esq. of Shinfield Place. 

At Reading, Mrs. Jesse, of Castle Hill 
House; respected for her Christian princi- 
ples and amiable qualities. 

Bucks.—Fel. 24. At Wexham Lodge, 
aged 82, G, Roberts, esq., Lt.-Gen. E.LC. 

Lately. At Aylesbury, aged 64, the widow 
of Thomas Dell, esq. 

Cuesuire.—Fel. 17. At Chester, aged 
87, Mr. John Reece, late of Brereton Park, 
in the parish of Tarvin, deeply lamented by 
his widow and family. To the former (the 
daughter of the late Mr. Peter Hodson of 
Christlington) he had been married 66 years. 

Feb. 19. William Kent, esq., of Nant- 
wich, surgeon. 

Cornwaui.— Lately. At Launceston, 
aged 102, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of St. 
Stephens. 

March 1. At Moditonham, aged 74, 
Charles Carpenter, esq. 

Devon.—Feb, 20. At Bideford, J. C. 
Mules, esq. a retired surgeon in the navy, 
and inventor of §* Mules’s Pills.” 

Feb. 24, At Chudleigh, aged 45, Mr. 
John David Mugg, youngest surviving son 


of the late Rev. Heury Mugg. 
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Feb. 26. At the house of Rev. Robert 
Cox, Minister of Stonehouse, azed 20, Au- 
gusta-Louisa, eldest dau. of John Henry 
Tilson, esq. of Watlington, Oxfurdshire. 

March 1. At Bush, Spreyton, aged 75, 
Susanna, wife of George Cann, esq. 

March 2. At Kingsbridge, aged 85, Capt. 
Andrew Lockhart, R.N. 

March 3. At Wembury House, Henry 
Edward Thornton, esq., eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B. 

March 9. At Axminster, aged 29, John 
Mallock, Esq. late of Hastings, surgeon, 
youngest surviving son of Rawlin Mallock, 
esq. of Hill House, near Axminster. 

March 10, At Whiteway, aged 53, Mon- 
tagu Edmund Parker, esq. 

Lately. Edmund P. Lyon, esq., for 
many years an intelligent and useful magis- 
trate. 

Dorset.—March 16.—At Lyme, Anne- 
Mico, relict of Wm. Daniel, esq. 

Dornam.—Feb. 11. At Stockton-upon- 
Tees, Sarah, relict of Rob. Christopher, esq. 

Essex.— Feb. 20.—Louisa, relict of T. 
Tourle, esq. of Chigwell-hall. 

March 12. ‘The relict of Rev. W. Spar- 
row, of Walthamstow. 

GtoucestersHire.—Feb. 12. At Man- 
gersbury Park, aged 64, Edw. John Cham- 
berlayne, esq. Deputy Lieutenant and Justice 
of the Peace for the counties of Oxford, 
Worcester, and Gloucester, 

Feb. 19. At Bristol, Cath.-Eliz.-Bishton, 
wife of William Owen Jackson, esq. Barris- 
ter, an! eldest dau. of Wm. Phillips, esq. of 
Chetwynd-house, Salop. 

Fel. 25. At Clifton, Edmund S. Walcott 
Simpson, esq. eldest son of late John Wal- 
cott, esq. of Bath. 

March 1. In his 17th year, Henry- 
Tucker, youngest son of Thomas Hardwicke, 
esq. of ‘fytherington. 

At Bristol, aged 57, Thomas Yate, esq. 

March 6. At Cheltenham, Decima, wife 
of R. Bradshaw, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 22, John, se- 
cond son of Rev, Henry Purrier, of Little 
Hinton. 

At Tetbury, aged 62, John Wm. Bieder- 
mann, esq. an eminent land-agent. 

Hants.—Feb. 21. At Southampton, Jo- 
seph Bushman, esq. Comptroller of the 
Chamber of London. 

Feb. 24. At Ringwood, Dorothy, widow 
of Rev. Henry Davies. 

Feb. 26.—At Romsey, aged 45, William 
Henry Lintott, esq., Mayor of that town. 

Feb. 27, At Lymington, Phoebe, only 
surviving dau. of late John Whitchurch, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

March 4. At Southampton, Caroline, 
wife of W. P. J. Lodder, esq., and daughter 
of late Lieut.-Gen. Benson. 

Lately, At Shirley, aged 35, Mr Alfred 
S. Powell, author of a work on the Battle of 
the Nile, written while a shepherd’s boy, 
and dedicated to Adm. Otway. 
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HereFoRDsHIRE.—Jan. —. Aged 76, 
Mrs. Hooper, mother of William Hooper, 
esq. solicitor, Ross, 

Herts.—Jan. —. At Berkhampstead 
Castle, aged 53, the Hon. Charlotte Grim - 
ston, sister to the Earl of Verulam. She 
was the younger dau. of James first Viscount 
Grimston, by Henrietta, only daughter and 
heiress of Edw. Walter, esq. of Stalbridge, 
co. Dorset (by the Hon. Henrietta Forres 
ter, heiress of the Lords Forrester of Scot- 
land). This lady was the compiler of some 
family history, a few years ago privately 
printed in lithography. 

March 22. At Little Hadham, aged 36, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. M. D. Duffield. 

Kent.—Fel. 28. At Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 74, Mrs. Mary Poynder. 

March 3. At Loose, near Maidstone, 
Elizabeth, widow of Samuel Dennis, D.D. 
formerly President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

March 3. Aged 74, George Smith, esq. 
of Camer. 

March 7. At Sevenoaks, in his 40th 
year, W. H. Hilton, esq. of Regent-street. 

Lancaster—Feb. ... Aged 76, Sarah, 
widow of Richard Walmesley, esq. mother 
of Charles Walmesley, esq. of Westwood- 
house, and dau. of James Worthington, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 35, Mr. Thomas Cropp, 
editor and proprietor of the Bolton Chro- 
nicle. He fell a victim to a coach accident 
in June last, on his return from London, 
where he had been acting with other depu- 
ties against the truck system. 

Lixcoinsnire.—Fel. 24. Aged 20, Mr. 
J. William Massingberd, midshipman R.N. 
third son of Rev. B. B. Massingberd, of 
Kettlethorpe. 

Mioptesex.—Feb. 17. At Teddington, 
aged 72, George Hardisty, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Hillingdon, aged 65, Mr. 
Edmund Lloyd, many years of the Strand. 

Lately. At Ealing, the relict of Rev. 
Richard Badcock Shury, Master of Ealing 
School. 

March 3. At Muswell-hill, Jane, wife of 
J.S. Ewart, esq. 

NewcastLe.—Feb. 19. At Newcastle, 
Capt. James W. Cairnes, R.N. youngest 
son of late Major W. Cairnes, 36th Regt. 
and brother of late Major C. of Horse Art. 

NortTHaMPrTonsuire.—Fel. 20. At Cos- 
grove, aged 67, Millecent, widow of the 
Rev. Joseph Thomas, of Epsom, and only 
surviving child of the late Rev. John Park- 
hurst, author of the Greek and Hebrew 
Lexicons. Mrs. Thomas was learned in the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and, since her 
father’s death, when a new edition of either 
Lexicon was printed, she corrected the 
press. She assisted her friend Miss Starke 
in translating Madame de Gen!is’ Theatre of 
Education, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1783-8. 

‘eb.23, Aged 25, Henry-Horrabin, eld- 
est son of Mr. Henry Leete, of Thrapston. 

March 1. Aged 37, S, J. Humfray, 
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esq., surgeon on the Madras Establishment, 
only son of the late Rev. S. H. of Daventry. 

Lately. Aged 74, Wm. King, esq. of 
Walton, near Peterborough. 

Oxon.—Fel. 26. At Clifton, aged 18, 
Elizabeth-Anne, youngest surviving dau. of 
Richard Tawney, esq. of the Lodge, near 
Dunchurch, Warw. 

March 10. At Grandpont, aged 55, 
Thomas Henry Taunton, esq. solicitor, se- 
cond son of late Sir W. E. Taunton, and 
brother to Sir W. E. Taunton, one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

March 13. At Rousham, aged 32, 
Charles, eldest surviving son of Rev. John 
Strange Dandridge, Rector. 

Saror.—Fel. 25. At Cheney Longue- 
ville, Richard Duppa, esq., High Sheriff of 
co. Radnor. 

March 6. At Shiffnall, the relict of Mr. 
Smyth, of Lineoln-hill, Lieut. R.N. under 
the immortal Nelson. 

Somerset.—Feb. 24. At Bath, aged 91, 
Dame Mary, relict of Sir Peter Nugent, 
Bart. of Donore, Westmeath. 

Lately. At Taunton, aged 81, Miss Bad- 
cock, sister to late John B. esq. 

At Taunton, aged 40, Major Isaac Down- 
ing, late of 69th Reg. 

March7,. At Bath, Mary-Teresa, wife of 
Major Fotheringham, of E.I C. Engineers, 
and of York-ga’e, Regent’s Park. 

Strarrorpsuire.—Feb. 15. Aged 84, 
William Adams, esq. of Cobridge, formerly 
a manufacturer of earthenware, and one of 
the earliest introducers of blue painting in 
that manufacture. 

Feb.21. Aged 55, the relict of the Rev. 
William Aawy!, Rector of Ashley. 

Lately. Aged 50, Mr. Joseph Smart, 
printer and bookseller, of Wolverhampton, 
proprietor of the Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

March 9. At Wolverhampton, the wi- 
dow of Robert Morrison, esq. M.D. 

Surrey.—Feb. 26. At Dorking, aged 
82, John Sims, M.D. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
He was the editor of Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, from the 14th to the 42d volume; 
and contributed several professional papers 
to the ‘* Medical Facts,” and ‘* Medical and 
Physical Journal.” 

Sussex.—Lately. At Brighton, Richard 
Wellesley, esq. Commissioner of the Stamp 
Office, son of the Marq. Wellesley. 

At Ringmer, near Lewes, aged 103, Mrs. 
Innis, a native of Scotland. The late Col. 
Haye, of Glyndebourne, owed the preserva- 
tion of his life, during the American revolu- 
tion, to Mrs. Innis’s husband, and pensioned 
off his preserver and wife at Ringmer, where 
she had resided upwards of 60 years. Her 
only daughter is now in her 84th year. 

March 8. At Brighton, Ann, relict of 
Rev. George Bevan. 

Warwicx.—Lately. At Packington, the 
Hon. John Henry Finch, infant son of the 
Earl of Aylesford. 
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At Leamington, in her 80th year, Har- 
riet, widow of General Scott, of Wolston. 

At Birmingham, in his 70th year, Mr. 
Thomas Knott, of the highly respectable 
firm of Beilby and Knott, booksellers. 

Wi ts.—Feb. 24. Aged 80, Mrs. Su- 
sannah Stratton, dau. of Rev. Thomas Sec- 
combe, Rector of Camely and Brimpton, 
Somerset, and mother of Miss Stratton, for 
many years a favourite member of the Salis- 
bury Theatre. 

Fels. 28. At Fairwood, John Whittaker, esq. 

March 6. At Latton, Dorothy, relict of 
Rev. James Mauesty. 

WestMORELAND.—March 8. Aged 88, 
the relict of J. Maude, esq. of Kendal. 

WonrcesTERSHIRE.—Feb. 21. At West- 
bury-upon-Trym, aged 84, Benj. Field, esq. 
late of Evesham. 

March id. In his 80th year, Rich. Hem- 
ming, esq. Foxlidiates-house, Tardebigg. 

March 7. At Brandard-end House, 
King’s Norton, aged 86, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Gem, esq. 

March 10. At Belbroughton, aged 24, 
Geo.-David Blackiston, only son of the Rev. 
G. F. Blackiston, D.D., Rector. 

Yorx.—Jan. 6. Mr. Thos. Bridgewater, 
organist of St. Saviour’s, York. As a com- 
poser his ballads were much admired, and 
his church services were received into the 
library of the cathedral. 

Jan. 7. Aged 85, Francis Hall, esq. an 
eminent merchant in Hull, and Father of the 
Corporation of the Triuity-house at that 
port. He had been a member of that house 
ever since 1775, had five times served the 
office of Warden, and would have been 
elected a sixth time, but on account of his 
age and infirmities. His loss will he severely 
felt, especially by the poor of Hessle, his 
country residence. 

Jan. 15. At Moat-hall, Boroughbridge, 
aged 78, Jonah Wasse, esq. 

Jan. 18. Aged 67, Wm. Jarratt, esq. one 
of the oldest deputy-Lieutenants for the 
East Riding, and Alderman of Hull, where 
he had three times filled the office of Mayor. 

Jan. 21. At Clifton, near York, aged 80, 
Geo. Bigland, esq. of Bigland-hall, Lane. 

Jan. 25. At Bridlington Quay, aged 52, 
Mr. John Mason, Surveyor of his Majesty's 
Customs, eldest son of Mr. Richard Mason, 
of Sowerby, farmer. 

Jan. 28. At Woodlands, near Harrow- 
gate, aged 60, Thomas Maude, esq. 

Aged 88, the relict of Lieut. Thos. Plint, 
R.N. and mother of Mrs. Plint, of Leeds. 

Jan. 30, At York, aged 76, Geo. Fettes, 
esq. Sheriff of that city in 1802. 

Fel. 1. At Bawtry, aged 45, Thomas le 
Gay Brewerton, esq. surgeon. 

At Selby, Mrs Mary Jackson, aged 106. 

Feb.11. Aged 62, Benjamin Crossley, 
esq. M.B. of Hull. 

Fel.13. At Croom, near Sledmire, aged 
82, Aun, wife of the Rev. R. Croxton, 
Vicar of Wetwang. 
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At Pontefract, aged 64, Jane, relict of 
Mr. Serjeant Cockell, and only sister of 
Miles Sandys, esq. of Graythwaite-hall, 
Westmoreland. 

Feb. 19. At York, aged 67, P. J. Bul- 
mer, esq. of the Tyne Iron Works, New- 
castle, 

Feb. 20. At Hull, aged 86, the relict of 
Richard Terry, esq. 


Fel. 21. At York, aged 68, John Carr, 
esq of Skipton. 

Fel. 23. At York, aged 82, Wm. Bayl- 
don, esq. 

Fel. 26, At Beverley, aged 17, Henry, 


second son of John B. Arden, esq. Alder- 
man. 

At Snydale Hall, aged €7, E. L, Hodg- 
son, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Acklam, aged 17, W. J. 
Simpson, late medical student in the Lon- 
don University, and son of the Rev. J. 
Simpson, of Acklam. 

Aged 33, James Fawsitt, esq. of Hunsley- 
House, near Beverley. 

Mar.8. Frances, wife of the Rev. Tho. 
Holme, of Kirby-Hill, near Richmond. 

Mar. 9. Aged 74, Edward Trueman, 
esq. of Pontefract, banker. 

Mar.11. Aged 67, Benj. Hird, M.D., 
twenty years physician to the General In- 
firmary, Leeds. 

Wates.—Jan. 24. At Pembroke, in her 
80th year, Corbetta, widow of Joseph Lord, 
esq. daughter of the late Gen. John Owen, 
of Orielton, and mother of Sir John Owen, 
Bart. M. P. and Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Pembroke. 

ScotLtanp.—Jan. 5. At Aberdeen, aged 
86, Deacon Alexander Watson, tailor ; the 
author of that popular national song, **The 
Kail Brose of Auld Scotland;’’ and other 
similar effusions. 

Jan.19. At Edinburgh, Nath. Gow, the 
well-known Scottish violinist and composer 
of many popular airs. In his latter days 
Mr. Gow had enjoyed a pension from King 
George IV. who treated him with some 
marks of Royal condescension, on observing 
him at the head of his band in Dalkeith 
House in 1822. 

lrELAND.—Jan. 3. At Newcastle, co. 
Longford, aged 19, the Hon. Louisa King, 
youngest daughter of Lord Viscount Lor- 
ton, and grand daughter of the dowager 
Countess of Rosse. 

Jan. 21. William Blood, esq. of Apple- 
vale. He was sitting alone in his parlour, 
when a shot was fired through the door, upon 
which he retreated to the kitchen, and 
thence to the back-yard, where, dreadful to 
relate, he was shot while attempting to es- 
cape. The party robbed the house of some 
money, and then decamped. 

East Inpics.—May 23. 
pore, Lieut.-Col. Morrell. 

June 15. At Ahmedabad, in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, Lieut. Geo.-Wm. Money, 


At Berham- 
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of the 3d Bombay Native Cavalry, fourth 
son of W. T, Money, esq. Consul at Venice. 

June 25. At Calcutta, Lt.-Col. Monatt. 

July 17. In Fort St. George, Major T. 
G. Watson, of artillery, principal Commis- 
sioner of Ordnance. 

July 31. At Cuddapah, Geo.-William 
Saunders, esq third Judge of the Provisional 
Court for the Centre Division. 

At Bombay, aged 16, James D'Oyley 
Saunders, second son of D’Oyley Saunders, 
esq. of Coat-Bank, near Whitby. 

At Ingeram, Helena, the wife of Byng 
Thomas Giraud, esq. 22 N. I. Madras. 

4ug. 2. At Vellore, Capt. A. Sibbald, 
15 N.1. 

Aug. 14. At Masulipatam, Septimus 
Money, esq. one of the Judges of the Pro- 
vincial Court. 

Sept. 1. 
Shadwell. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, Eliza, wife of John 
Heary Barlow, esq. the eldest sou of Sir 
Geo. Hilaro Barlow, Bart. and G.C.B. 

Lately. At Poonah, aged 25, William, 
3d son of C, B. Trevor, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintshire. 

Sept. 8. In India, aged 41, the Hon. 
Harriet Elizabeth, wife of Sir Wm. Rum- 
bold, Bart. ; sister to Lord Rancliffe, and to 
Princess Polignac, She was mar. July 13, 
1809, and had several children. 

Sept. 13. At Ambah, Capt. Chas, Hol- 
royd, second son of Sir George Sowley Hel- 
royd, late one of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench. 

Sept.20. At Madras, Sam. Boutflower, 
esq. of the Civil Service, third son of late 
Rev. John Boutflower, Vicar of Seymour 
and Cayton, in Yorkshire, and brother to 
late Dr. Boutflower, of Hull. 

Lately. At Madras, Henry Byrne, esq. 
barrister, youngest son of late Henry Byrne, 
esq. of Seaton and Castletown, co. Lowth. 

Sept. 30. At Allylghur, aged 23, Lieut. 
D’Arcy Johnston, second son of Sir Wm. 
Johnston, Bart. of that Iik, and of Hillrown, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Nov. 25. Sir James Dewar, Chief Jus- 
tice of Bombay, the fourth Judge deceased 
at that Presidency within two years. 

West Inpies.—Aug. 29. In Jamaica, 
Lieut. Brampton, 84th foot. 

Oct.6. In Jamaica, James Betty, esq. 
after a residence of 40 years. 

Oct. 12. In Jamaica, aged 120, Jane 
Morgan, a negro woman, formerly helong- 
ing to Geo, Crawford Ricketts, esq. Attor- 
ney-Gen. of that Island. She had been to 
England three times, and returned to Ja- 
maica. She was healthy until within a few 
months before her death, and retained her 
faculties to the day of her death. 

Oct. 13. In Jamaica, W.S. Walker, M.D. 

Oct. 26. In Jamaica, Dr. Archibald 
Thompson, having recently arrived from 
England. 


At Barrackpore, Lieut.-Col. 
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Oct. 31. 
glas, 22 reg. 

Nov. 10. In Jamaica, Mrs. Frances Peat, 
aged 103. 

Nov. 27. At Trinidad, aged 18, Ensign 
F. M. Warde, Ist reg. son of Gen. Sir Hen. 
Warde, K.C.B. of Dean House, near Alres- 
ford, and late Governor of Barbadoes. 

Asroad.—Oct. 11. Aged 76, Richard 
J. Uniacke, esq. Attorney-Gen. for Nova- 
Scotia. 

Nov. 20. At Moscow, aged 104, Prince 
Jury Wladimirowitsch Dolgorowki, who, on 
the sth of July, 1770, bravely defended his 
ship in the famous battle of ‘Tchesme, and 
was, in 1797, appointed Governor of Mos- 
cow by the Emperor Paul. 

Nov. 28. Drowned, on the coast of Suf- 
folk, on his passage from Hamburgh to 
London, Lieut. James Robertson, R N. 

Dec. 17. At New York, in the hospital, 
driven by indigence from Mexico, Louis 
Joseph Marmontel, son of the celebrated 
French writer. The Duke of Orleans and 
the Duchess de Bourbon were his sponsors, 
and the Court held a little holiday at his 
birth. 

At Neufchatel, aged 34, Henry Van 
Salusbury, LL.D. late Fellow of ‘Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge; brother to Sir Tho. Rob. 
Salusbury, Bart. He was the third and 
youngest son of Sir Robert the first. and 
late Baronet, by Catherine, dau. and coh. of 
Charles Van, of Llanwern, esq. and married 


In Jamaica, Capt. W. G. Dou- 
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in June 1825, Elinor, 2d dau. of the late 
John de Mierre, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Jersey, the widow of John 
Edye, esq. of Pinney, Devon. 

Dec. 28. At St. Germaine en Laye, 
James Feilde, esq. brother to W. H. Fielde, 
erq. of Stanstedbury, He:ts. the Rev. Thos. 
F. and the late Mrs. Nath. Kemp, of Oving- 
dean, Sussex. 

Jan. 17. At Malta, the Right Hon. Eli- 
zabeth-Jemima Countess dowager of Errol, 
wife of the Right Hon. John Hookham 
Frere, of Roydon, Norfolk. She was the 
second dau. of Joseph Blake, esq. grand- 
father of the present Lord Wallscourt, by 
Honoria, dau. of Dermot Daly, esq; was 
first married Jan. 25, 1790, to George 16th 
Eari of Errol, who died without issue June 
14, 1798; and secondly to Mr. Frere, 
Sept. 12, 1816. 

Jan. 21. At Marseilles, aged 41, John 
Brotherton, eldest soa of late J. B. esq. 
Collector of Customs at Boston. 

Feb. 3. At Paris, aged 37, Frances-Mary, 
wife of Godfrey John Kneller, esq. late of 
Donhead Hall, Wilts. 

Lately At Marseilles, Capt. Wm. Rich- 
ards, R.N. of Bellevue, Lilanengan, Monm. 

At Calais, aged 57, Lieut. W. Mounier, 
R.N.; he attained that rank in 1795. 

At Munich, the Hon. Margaret Erskine, 
second dau. of Lord Erskine, the British 
Minister at that Court. 
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Christened. Buried. 
WOM si décasconsameanens 630 2... MNEs («-Suvatweamacescced on? 
OMIMIAE « Siscxcccasseaner 682 § sate WMI. « ccsccaccoccaiad 766 § aoe? 
CORN EXCHANGE, March 25. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
se & S «& s. d. & d. a «£ aS & 
72 O 47 0 28 0 40 0 40 0 44 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, March 25. 
Kent Bags ..........0. si. 10s. to 9l. 15s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 81. Os. to 141. Os. 
Sussex ....cccsecseeee OL. 55. to 10. 15s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 92 9s. to14i. 14s. 
Ec ccanncacvssacneds Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex. ..ccccccccccccccccse GL, 5S to 10l. 15s. 
Farnham (fine) ......152. Os. to 181. Os. | Essex .......c.ccscosscoees 8l. Os. tol0/. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 22. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/. 0s. Straw 11. 13s. to 2/.0s. Clover 41. 10s. to 5l. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, March 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
OEE casccrcnsarscesienee hits, QUE BG. BR. 1 TRB cccorcascsccccescecces Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
NR oncsinccndreanens 4s. 8d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market . March 21: 
IE i cascisaeiniudemansans 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. BERBER sncnececases 2,790 Calves 120 
MOUicsctadeiscitceecsens 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. Sheep and Lambs 20,550 Pigs 170 


COAL MARKET, March 25, 29s. Od. to 29s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 84s, —--CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s.6d. 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 


Ashby-de-la~-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley . - 4 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . . . 
Cromford . 2. 2 
Croydon . « o* 
Dethy . « e+ « 
Dudley . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde. . 
Glamorganshire . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Grand Surrey. . . 
Grand Union. . . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon. 
Lancaster . . m 
Leeds and Liverpool ‘ 
Leicester . . ° 
Leic. and North’n . 
Loughborough . . 
Mersey and Irwell 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
OS ee 
oo a ae 
Peak Forest . . . 
Regent’s . 2. + 
Rochdale . . . 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury . . . 
Staff. and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black ' ae 
Trent & Mersey (Fsh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
Bristol . . . « - 

BRIDGES. 


Hammersmith . 

Southwark. . . 
Do. New 73 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . . . 
Waterloo . .. . 
Ann. of gl. . 

Ann. of 7... 


























Price. Divp.ann. 
£80 0|£.4 O 
100 0 5 0 
215 0 10 0 
265 0 12 10 
105 0 6 0 
103 0 5 0 
795 0 50 0 
oa 17 0 
2 0 — 
120 0 6 0 
51 0 215 
75 O 3 15 
625 0 27 0 
290 0 j13 12 8 
246 0 13 0 
— 2 10 
234 1 0 
77 dis. — 
195 0 10 0 
155 0 10 
255 1 5 
194 1 0 
3974 20 0 
217 0 17 0 
72 O 4 0 
— 205 0 
40 0 
225 0 12 0 
10 0 — 
330 0 18 0 
510 O0| 82 0 
75 O 8 0 
174 |0 12 6 
78h |} #40 
205 1 0 
250 0 11 0 
710 0} 88 O 
220 0 12 0 
353 0 1 5 
490 0 23 0 
— 15 0 
29 0 110 
20 0 16 6 
630 0} 87 10 
250 O 12 0 
215 0 ae 
5 0 0 4 
87 0 3 0 
—_— 3 p.ct 
625 8 Odo. 
122 0! 8 Odo. 
67 0|4 Odo. 
77 0)4 Odo. 
125 0 | 4 15 10 
| 
25 0 1 10 
23 _: 
284 115 
193 | 1 0 
21g | 0 188 
20 0; 0 164 
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RAILW AYS. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£44 O 
Manchester & Liverp.| 185 0 
Stuckton&Darlington | 210 0 
WATER-WORHS. 

East London . . -- 
Grand Junction . 484 
Kent . 40 0 
Manchester & Salford 434 
South London . «| 85 O 
West Middlesex . .| 70 0O 
INSURANCES. 
a ee 74 +#O 
Alliance. 7 
Ades . si: : 9f 
British Commercial ‘ 54 
County Fire . . .| 87 O 
Magle- 2 1 8 « « 5 0 
Globe . .'. . «| 134§ 
Guardian . . . «| 24% 
Hope Life. . . . 53 
Imperial Fire. . .| 96 0 
Ditto Life. . . . 94 
Protector Fire. . . i 
Provident Life . .| 193 
Rock Life . . . .- 34 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 186 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . .| 275 
Bolanos .. -| 165 O 
Brazilian (iss. at5 pm) 55 0 
British Iron. lt 9 0 
Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) | 403dis. 
Hibernian . . 4y 
[rish Mining Comp? | 4 0 
| Real Del Monte . .}| 32 0 
| United Mexican . | 95 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 525 
Ditto, New . . .| 102 
i. 2 oo we oe] EO 
|| Ditto, New » «| 1200 
Phoenix, . . * 2 pm. 
British . . . . .| 2 dis. 
mn +» + «= © «| 66 .f 
|| Birmingham . 97% | 
Birmingham8&Stafford | 51 pm, 
Brighton . . . .| 9 
en 6 « 2 « « | 38 0 
Isle of Thanet. . | 2 dis. 
Lewes . 18 0 
Liverpool . . . .!| 3800 
Maidstone. . . . | _ 
Rater . «= « «| 
Rochdale . . . — 
SheMeld . . + « 60 0 
Warwick . . -| 490 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Australian (Agricult!) | 13 dis 
Auction Mart <s of 2 8 
Annuity, British . | 17 0 
Bank, Irish Provincial | 23 0 
|| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 913 


(Div. p.ane 
£.2 10 


on 
co 


a 
oso 


or 
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METEORCLOGICAL DIARY, ey W. CARY, Stranp, 
From Fel. 26 to March 25, 1881, Loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Fahienheit’s Therm. 





















































“a | am 3 l 
2 18-2| & |2. \Barom. m2 /8-2| ¢ |2 os; |\Barom. 
S32! g \PZ |. Weather. || SS 5 E) & lS s):. Weather. 
BS fo S| Fs © "sp |i. pts. lzSies > o's in. pts. 
Aa\e=| =Z || De |e) -Z 
_— | \ | j — —_—— —— | 
Feb| ° | ° | ° | | Mar, o | o | o | | 
26 | 47 | 50 | 39 || 99, 13|windy &eldy.| 12 | 48 | 52 | 48 | 29, 78\cldy. & windy 
27 | 46 | 51 | 39 ! » 18 do. do. || 13 | 44 | 48 | 44 |! , 6Olrain 
23 | 43 49 | 37 ||, 50j\fair || 14 | 45 | 48 | 45 > 64\rain 
M.1 | 41 | 48 | 42 || 5 80\do. and cldy,|) 15 | 45 | 52 | 48 » 70\cloudy 
2 | 48 | 56 | 55 || 5 70 cloudy || 16 | 54 | 59 | 56 » 47\hazy 
3 | 52 | 56 | 52 » 58do, & rain |, 17 | 55 | 60 | 47 > 82ifair 
4 | 52 | 55 | 50 » 80.do. & fair || 18 | 49 54 | 44 || 30, 10\fair 
5 | 49 | 56) 49 | ,70do.&rain | 19 | 48 | 54 | 46 || , 15|fair & clody. 
6 | 52) 54 | 47 |) 5 10:do. do. || 20 | 47 | 54 | 49 ||, O6/do. do. 
7|49| 53 | 44}! , 70 fair |, 21 | 49 | 55 | 47 || _, O6}do. do, 
s | 48 | 52 | 48 ||, 60j\cloudy | 22] 45 | 48/41 || ., 23\cloudy 
9 | 44 | 50 | 42 ] > 56\fair&showers| 23 | 40 | 42 | 34 ||, 30/fair & windy 
10 | 43 | 58 | 47 |! 5 88ido. | 24 | 84 | 39 | 37 |, 29, 87|cldy. & snow 
11 | 49 | 53} 43) , 60 cldy. & rain || 25 | 41 | 46 | 42 » 46\do. & fair 
| 1 | | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Fel. 26, to March 26, 1831, loth inclusive. 
=| | | | | | oT 
‘g| ec Toe hes bial gig | | 3 le | 
S\ed/OR | OS CFB) 2d Ssiesisd| & Ms) ex pit 
4385/82/58 |$2/8siz28 |s2iszies| & les ‘ 
s(n! es Lo ie a |2—| so od lo 10001. 
S| | oR la le ja=| Bie | <) | & fA | 
ns | ne i a is, 
261199 \79 8§784 7% | 873\874 6; — 163|205 | 4 6 pm.——} 18 17 pm. 
28)1984|784 7§77% 3 | 868/863 @ | 96% 164 6 7 pm.—| 17 18 pm. 
1/199 |774 63.76% 4 86 | B5g\s5g 4) 95g, 16§— 6 5pm.—! 16 18 pm. 
@ 77h Gh764 52) £63 864|854 5 | 964) 163'205 | 6 2pm.'——) 17 14 pm. 
| ee 764 53 859) 859/854 4% 203 | 4 3pm.| 853) 16 18 pm. 
J—— 75% 64 854 s4t 53—— 4 5pm. | 17 19 pm. 
5\— ‘764 4 ——|s5i ¢———— | 3pm. |—/) 18 20 pm. 
7—_— '75% 6g -——'——844 54 ———— 202 | 5 3 pm.\——| 20 19 pm. 
8 754% 64 864 —'85 4 ———_ 202 | © 3pm —' 18 19 pm. 
9— 75% 5 ————84j 33 —~—— | 3 1pm.——! 18 14 pm, 
10 —— ea 844 33§ — 845| 15 17 pm. 
11— 75% 63 — 85g 5 ——|————| 3 6 pm. | 16 18 pm. 
12—— [758 §——|84§_ §. — | 17 18 po. 
14— 76 53———855 4g ——_——_—_| 6 4 pm. 17 18 pm. 
15 —— 75% 6; ——-——85  4———— 6 2pm.——!} 17 18 pm. 
16—, 76g §——|——|85§ 4 ——| 2 4pm.) 85g! 18 16 pm. 
17;\——| 76 §$————854 §——— || so. 18 16 pm. 
1s8:\—— 76§ $—— 85g 64 ——| 5 3s pm.——} 16 17 pm. 
19}— 76g 6 |——— 85g 4 —'—'| 5 3 pm.——_ 18 16 pm. 
21—_ 76% 5g ——-—"85g  §— | SOS pm 16 17 pm. 
22 —— 6h. $———'858  § —|—_—_  —_|—_—_ 17 16 pn. 
23— 77 63—— —|863 53 i——_—— | 3 2pm.——! 16 17 pm. 
4|—" 1763 7 —'—lee 4,— —-——, 2pm. —— 16 18 pm. 
25) 77% 93 ——_——874 83 ————_——_ 2 4 pm. ——,_ 18 23 pm. 
26) 79% 8% ssi 4 —!6 8pm. 25 29 pm. 
New South Sea Annuities, March 5, 76; 8, 76; 22, 763. 






















































































Old South Sea Annuities, March 1, 764. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bunk-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goovivck, and Co. 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 20) PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

















